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CONDITIONS OF THE DISCUSSION. 



This discussion was held, by previous arrangement, in Dr. Wardlaw'a 
Chapel, and conducted under the following regulations : — 

I. That the discussion shall commence on Monday first, the 13th inst., at 
half-past six o'clock, evening, precisely, and shall be resumed every succeding 
evening, at the same hour, till finished. 

II. That each speaker shall occupy half an hour, alternately. The discus- 
sion shall not exceed three hours each evening. 

III. That the admission shall be by tickets, at Gd each: tlie number to be 
limited to 1,200. 

IV. That neither of the speakers shall, upon any pretext whatever, be 
interrupted in the delivery of his sentiments. 

V. Tiiat the object of the discussion being to elicit information as to the 
facts of the case — not to propose any questions for formal decision — no vote 
of the audience shall be taken at the close. 

Doors to be opened at five o'clock. No children under twelve years of 
age to be admitted, unless accompanied by parents or guardians. 



INTRODUCTION. 



1 UK following were the preliminary steps connected with the Discussion re- 
porloii III the succeeding pages :— 

Mr. liHKCKiNRiuciE'3 J^etter, expressing his wilUngness to meet Mr. Thomp- 
so.v at (j'hsgow, was occasioneii by tht following passage in Mr. Thompson's Let- 
ter, which a()pearod in the London Patriot, in reply to ihe extracts inserted in that 
Journal, Iroin tiie work published by the Kev. Dm. Cox and Hobv, entitled, " The 
iiapusts in America " :— 

" in the mean time, I am ready to meet Dr. Cox in Exeter Hall, in his own 
chapel, or in any other building, to jusuty my charges against America and Ameri- 
^r" "y^'^^''^^'"y general policy in the Ami-Slavery cause, and any particular act 
ol wtuch Dr. CoK complains, i am ready, also, and anxious to meet any American 
Clergyman, or other gentleman, in any part of Ureat Eriiain, to discuss the general 
question, or the propriety of that inteitcience. ot which so much has been said by 
persons who are otherwise engaged, and most praiseworthily so, in interfering with 
the institutions, social, pohtical, and religious, of every other quarter of the Globe." 



MR, THOMPSON'S CHALLENGE ACCEPTED. 
To the Editor of the London Patriot. 

SIR, 

A friend in this city, with whom I have stopped for a day or two, on my way 
to Scotland, has put into my hands your paper of the 2;id inst., which contains Mr. 
George 'J hompson's letter of the ISih, attacking Dr. Cox. 

As to tiie dilhculties which exist between those two gentlemen, I, of course, 
have no rigiit to speak. 

Mr. Thoir.p.soii, however, has not contented himself with urging a particular 
contiover.-jy \vuii Dr. Cox ^— nor even a general controversy, free lor all who desire 
to en<i,iigo him, or call in question his 'charges against America, and American 
Miaistors "— as 'slave-holding Ministers and Clulstians on the other side of the 
water. ' But,' says fie, ' I am ready, also, and anxious to meet any American cler- 
gyman, or other gentleman, in any part of (ircat Britain, to discuss the general 
<luestion, &c. : ' that is, the genera! question of hiii « charges against America and 
American ministers, touciiing the whole subject of Alrican slavery in that country.' 

AtTKK mature and piayerful conirideralion, and full consultation with a lew 
friends, 1 am not able to sec how i can avoid ttiking notice of this direct, and almost 
personal challenge ; which, I have some reason to suspect, was probably intended 
tor iiie. 

A.\n yet 1 (eel my?elf encompassed by many difficulties. For some may con- 
sider me defending ihe institution of slavery; whereas 1 myself believe it to be 
contrary to the spirit of the gospel, and the natural rights ol men. Others might 
naturally look fur more lull proofs, and more exact information than 1 can give, 
when relying almost entirely upon mere memory. While by far the greater part, 1 
much lear, are as impatient of ail inve:-^tlgation on tlie subject, as, I am sorry to say, 
they seem to me, totally unacquainted with its real condition in America. 

I have coiicluiied, however, to accept the somewliat boastful challenge of Mr. 
^hoIllp^on. And i trust the following suggestions ;md conditions will be cont^idered 
most reasonable, when tlic peculiar circumstances of the case are considered :-- 

1. J w ill meet A[r. Tiionipr-on at (ilasgow, any linie during the three first 
weeks ot June ; and spend throe or four hours a day, for as many days consecutive- 
ly, as may be neccssary~in discussing the • gt-neral question,' as involved in his 
' charges against America, and American Ministers,' in reterence to tiie whole sub- 
ject ot slavery there. 

2. IkT as my whole object is to get before the British churches certain views 
and suggestions on this subject, which 1 tir:aly believe arc indispensable, to prevent 



the total alienation of Hritiah and American christian?) from each other ; I shall not 
consider it necessary to coinmer.'.u the discussion at all, unless such arrangement* 
are previously made, as will secure tho publication, in a cheap and permanent lorm, 
ot all that is said and done on tho occasion, ^ 

3. I must insist on a patient and lair hearing, by responsible persons. There- 
lore 1 will agree that tho audience shall consist ol a select number ol gentlemen, 
Hay from i\Hy to live hundred ; to bo admiltod by ticket only,— and a commilleo 
previously agreed on to distribute the tickets— only Ic respectable persons. 

1 take it for granted that Mr, Thompson would himsell prefer Glasgow to any 
other city, ior the scene of this meeting : as it is the home of bis mo-st active sup- 
porters. And while the selection of tlie particular tiuie of it cannot be important 
to him, my own previous arrangements are such, as to leave me no wider range 
than that proposed to his choice above. 

MoRB mitmte arrangements arc left to the future ; and they can, no doubt, be 
easily made. 

1 must ask the iavour of an early insertion ot this note, in the Patriot ; and 
beg to say, through you, to the Editor of the Glasgow Chronicle, that 1 shall feel 
obliged by its republication in his paper. 

^ K. J. BRECKINRIDGE, 

A Delegate Ironi the General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church of the U. S. America, 
to the Congregational Union of England and 
Wales. 

Durham, May 2S, 1836. 



TO THE EDITOR OF THE GLASGOW CHRONICLE. 

London, June 1, 1836. 

SIR, 

I forward you, without a moment's delay, a copy of this evening's Patriot, 
containing a letter from the Rev. Robert J. Breckinridge, of Baltimore, United 
States. The following is my reply, which you will oblige me by immediately in- 
serting, in company with the conununication to which it refers. 

1 teel thankful that my overture has been accepted ; and, notwithstanding the 
arrantTemcnts I had made to remain in London during the whole ol the present 
month, and the announcement ol my name in the public advertisements to lecture 
durino- the forthcoming week, 1 shall, D. V. be in Glasgow on Tuesday next ; and 
shall %c ready to meet Mr. Breckinridge, in the Religious Institution House, 
South Frederick Street, at noon of that day, to settle the preliminaries of the dis- 
cussion, which, 1 trust, will commence the following morning. 

It is my earnest hope, that every thing said and done, will be in accordance 
with gentlejnanly feeling and christian courtesy. 

Your'iJ respectfully, 

GEORGE THOMPSON. 



NOTE. 

Tlic Speeches and Documents in this ]*amphlet having been 
submitted to the correction of the Speakers, the Ueport may be 
relied on as an accurate and fuil account of the important pro- 
ceedings. 



DISCUSSION. 



FIRST NIGHT—MONDAY JUNE 13. 

Agreeably to public advertisement, the discussion betwixt Mr. 
George Thompson and the Rev, R. J. Breckinridge, was open- 
ed Monday evening, June 13. By half-past six, the hour fixed on by 
the Committee, Dr. Wardlaw's Chapel contained 1.200 individuals, 
the number agreed upon by both parties. A great number could not 
gain admittance, in consequence of the tickets allotted, being bought 
up on Saturday. On the entrance of the two antagonists, accom- 
panied by the Committee, the audience warmly cheered them. By 
appointment of the Committee — 

Rev. Dr. WARDLAW took the Chair. Having thanked the 
Committee for the honor they had conferred on him, and which, he 
trusted, would meet with the concurrence of the meeting, he said 
he had accepted the honorablfj post with the utmost confidence in 
the forbearance and propriety of conduct of the two gentlemen — 
or antagonists, should he call them ? Vv'ho were to address the meet- 
ing ; and also, with the most perfect confidence in the good conduct 
and sense of propriety possessed by the meeting. Had he not 
possessed such confidence, he would never have thought of under- 
taking the present task. Had he imagined that the present meeting 
would give way to similar expressions of feeling as had taken place 
within these walls on some former occasions, he would at once have 
declined the task, as one for which he was totally unfit, — he was 
not fit to manage storms. The parties on the present occasion were 
different from those to whom they had listened at'the time to which 
he referred. One of them, it was true, was the same, and his char- 
acter all of them knew. They knew his sentiments, his zeal, his 
eloquence, his devotedness to the great cause of which he was the 
fearless advocate. In reference to his opponent, on the present 
occasion, he would not dishonor that gentleman by naming bim 
along with an individual who had stood before them formerly in op- 
position to their eloquent friend. He felt it to be his duty to in- 
troduce to them his friend — for he was allowed to call him so — the 
Rev, Mr. Breckinridge. That gentleman had come to this country, 
the accredited agent from the Presbyterian church — a large and 
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influenlial body of ( liristians in Aiiicrica, to llin conti;roc;niionnl 
union of Knirjiuul anfl Wales, It, was proper tliat hu should state 
to the mcotin'j; that iMr, Brockinridrro was no advorat(? of shivery — 
that, he heliev(;d it to he opjiosed to the letter and spirii, of ihe j;os- 
pel, and as a proof how far he was iu earnest in his professions in 
this inatler, he had freely ])arted with a patrimonial estate so far as 
it eoiisisted of slaves. (Cheers.) Having; stated this, it might he 
further neecssary that he should mention wliatgave rise to the pres- 
ent meeting. Th(!y were all awaro, then, he said, that since his 
return from America, IMr. George Tiiompson had l)een lecturing in 
various parts of the kingdom. Jn the course of liis labors he was 
accused of having brought extravagant and unfounded charges 
against the American nation, and especially against the ministers of 
religion in that country. In consequence of this, Mr. Tiiompson 
published a challenge in tlie Patriot newspaper, in which he called 
upon any American minister to come forward and defend his breth- 
ren, if he were able, from the charges which he brought against 
them. This challenge, through the columns of the same newspa- 
per, had been accepted by Mr. Breckinridge, and now they were 
here met to enter upon the discussion. The Chairman then read 
the regulations w-ith regard to the conducting of the discussion which 
had been agreed upon by the Committee- Jn addition to what they 
contained, lie might ad(l tliat the chairman was not to be considered 
judge of what was relojvant or irrelevant, nor was the speaker to be 
interrupted on any account. He would especially beg their serious 
attention to the rule requiringthe entire suppression of every symptom 
of approbation or disapprobation. He trusted that his interference 
would not be required, but if it were he would feel himself called 
upon by imperative duty to enforce this regulation with the utmost 
strictness. Mr, Breckinridge had heard from some quarter or oth- 
er very unfavorable accounts of the decorum of a Glasgow audience. 
He ho])Gd that their conduct on th.e present occasion would disa- 
buse that gentleman's rnind of any unfavorable opinion he might 
entertain of them on that score. In conclusion, he might repeat, 
that he placed the most perfect reliance on the good sense and gen- 
tlemanly feeling of both si)eakcrs. Let them both, then, be heard 
lairly. He solictied favor for neither — he demanded justice for 
both. 

Mr. BRl-XKTi^RlDGK said, it was not easv to conceive of 
circumstances I'r.at were more embarrassing than those in which he 
was placed this evening. They had already taken for granted all 
that had been said and done on one side of the (juestion ; tlieir 
minds had been already made up to o])pose ihoseconclusinos to which 
it was his purpose to bring them. Their alTections and feelings had 
long been engaged to his opponent in this cause ; and all that he couid 
say would necessarily h.ave little effect in ciianging what he would 
not hesitate to call tho'^c unhappy opinions, which were long ago 



Ibi'med against him. Another cause of his enil.>arrasf5nient was, that 
lie ivouhJ he rejudgcd of all he mii^iit say here. Whfii he said 
would he approved hy one party in America, hut would be disap- 
])roved of by another. In the United Slates they were differently 
situated from what the people were in this country. Mere the peo- 
ple seemed now united on this subject, but in America tliey were 
split up into a great munbcr of ditTerent parties, whose opinions and 
feelings were arrayed against each oilier in as great a measure as it 
was possible to conceive. Whatever, therefore, he might say in 
th;is country, would be disapproved of by many in the United 
States, while nothing was more certain than that, what was said by 
his opponent, would the more commend him to liis friends on the 
otiier side of the Atlantic ; and nothing he could say w'ould proba- 
bly lower him in the good opinion of his friends here. Hence 
arose the dilhculty of the situation in which he (Mr. B.) found 
himself placed, and his unusual claim upon their patience in the 
course of the discussion. Still he should be unworthy of his coun- 
try, he should be forgetful of the power of truth, ho would have 
little trust in God, if he was not ready to espouse the cause which 
lie belived to be right ; and more especially if he was not ready, 
heibre a Scotish and a Christian audience, to defend the principles 
he adopted and avowed. He had no desire to attempt a mitigation 
of their hatred to slavery ; and if, at a future time, he should meet 
in America with aay one now- present, he would prove to them by 
the friendship of those who loved and respected him, and the 
opposition of those who did not, that he hated slavery as much as 
any one of those present could do. It was said by one of the an- 
cients, ' 1 am a man : I consider nothing that relates to man, for- 
eign to me.' It was a true and noble sentiment. The late of the 
most hopeless might be theirs if power could make it so ; and their 
condition might have been that of the poorest wretch on earth if 
God had not smiled upon them and their ancestors as he had done. 
He did not wish them to interfere with slavery in America. Tliey 
might interfere, but the question was, how were they to do so ? He 
wislicd in the course of the discussion to bring before them facts to 
.■^liow, that if they did at all interfere with slavery in America, it 
]nust be done as between individuals, not as a national question. 
That, whatever they did, they do as Christians, not as connnuni- 
ties. That they must not, for a moment, look upon it as a question 
of rival power and glory, as a question between Great Britain and 
America. If they cid so in the slightest degree, their chance or 
success was gone for ever. In the prosecutKjn of the question, 
they should not allow themselves to be identified in their efforts with 
any party in America, in politics, in religion, or metaphysics; more 
especially, with a small and odious party as they had done to a de- 
plorable extent. They should not identif;.' themselves with a party 
so small as not to be able to obtain their object, and so erroneous 
as not to deserve success. Whatever they did should be done meek • 
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ly, and in the spirit of the gospel ; ihey should not press the pruj- 
ciples of the gospel with the spirit of a demon, but with all the 
sweetness and gentleness of the gospel of peace. These were the 
principles which he intended to endeavor to impress upon their 
minds by details which he would adduce in the course of the dis- 
cussion. It was nothing more than just to the audience that they 
should know, that they should understand it distinctly, that as far 
as regarded his opponent, he neither was nor could be any thing 
more to him or his countrymen than as an individual who had 
identified himself with certain parlies ajid principles in America. 
Neither he nor the Americans could have any object in underrating 
or overrating him. America could have no desire to raise him up 
or to pull him down. It b not, it cannot be any thing to America 
what any individual is, or may be, in the eyes of his own country- 
men. The King of England is known to America only as the 
King of Great Britain ; if he ceased to be the King of that king- 
dom, he was to them no more than a common individual. Let it 
not be supposed that either he or America had any wish, even the 
most remote, to break down or injure the well earned or ill earned 
reputation of his opponent. They looked upon him only with ref- 
erence to his principles, and had no perfjonai motive on earth in refer- 
ence to that gentleman. Let them not, therefore, think that in any 
remarks he might make, or charges he might bring forward, he had 
any intention of implicating his opponent as being solely responsi- 
ble for these results. He called in question, not the principles of 
a particular individual only, but those also of a party in America, 
to whom he would have to answer when he returned to that country. 
Having said thus much, he would now proceed to the question be- 
fore them, but would previously make a few preliminary remarks, 
which he thought necessary to enable them to come to a proper 
understanding of the subject. He did not think it necessary to 
trace the progress of the great cause to the present moment. For 
forty years they had suffered defeat after defeat — yet these defeats 
only strengthened their cause, even in this country, till they had 
arrived at a given point. He would not wish to hurt the feelings 
of a single individual now present, but he was sure he spoke the 
feelings of all in America,, when he said that the great day of their 
power to do good, as a nation, was to be dated from the passing 
of the Reform Bill. From that period, they started in a new ca- 
reer of action, both at home and abroad. The sending out of agents 
was one of ihe great lines of operation attempted upon the Amer- 
icans. This the Americans complained of as having been done in 
an imprudent and impossible way, and sure to meet with defeat. 
They have sent out agents to America who have returned defeat- 
ed. They admit they were not successful, though they say they 
retreated only, that they were not defeated. They have failed 
— they admit they have failed in their object. One of these 
agents on bis return made certain statements as to the condition of 
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the slaves in America ; and as to the slate of the churches in the 
United States, which imphcated not only the great body of Chris- 
tian ministers of the country, but the government, and the people 
of America, except a small handful of individuals. If, as was ad- 
mitted, the number of pastors in America was twelve to fifteen 
thousand, and only one thousand had embraced these views, were 
tliey anything but a small party ? While yet the whole nation was 
denounced as wicked — and the wrath of Heaven invoked against 
the country. It was only a very small handful that came in for a 
share of the praise of his opponent ; and the sympathies here were 
invoked, on the assumption of principles which it was his object to 
prove false and unfounded. What could be the cause of such an an- 
amoly ? that those principles which are said to be loved and admired 
here, are repudiated there to the extremity of pertinacious obstinacy ? 
This cause it would be his duty to point out ; first, he would say 
what perhaps no one would believe, that the question of American 
slavery, is in its name not only unjust, but absurd. There was, pro- 
perly speaking, no such thing as American slavery. It was absurd 
to talk of American slavery, except in so far as it applied to the 
sentiments of what was the minority, although he would say a 
large minority, which tolerated slavery. It wasnot an American 
question. In America there were twenty-four separate republics ; 
of these, twelve had no slaves, and twelve of them tolerated slave- 
ry. Two new states had recently been added to the Union, and 
God speed the day when others would be added, till the whole con- 
tinent, from the Atlantic to the Pacific was included in union, car- 
rying with the union, Liberty and Independence. Of the two 
states which were lately added, one was a slave state and the other 
free. Of the twelve free, independent^ sovereign states of Amer- 
ica to which he had alluded — one, Massachusetts, had, for a longer 
time than his opponent had lived, not tolerated slavery. There 
were no slaves in Massachusetts, Connectiviut, Rhode Island, Ver- 
mont, New Hampshire, Maine, New York, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio, Indiana, or Illinois, and in four of them there never 
had been a slave. Eight of them, of their own free will and choice, 
abolished slavery without money and without price. By the influ- 
ence of the Spirit of God, and the influence of divine truth, they 
had totally abolished slavery. Of the twelve states, at least four, 
Ohio, with a million of inhabitants, Indiana, Illinois, and Maine, 
never had a slave. Since 1785 till this hour, there had not been 
one slave in any of these stales. These twelve either never had 
slaves or had abolished slavery without any remuneration. These 
states contain seven million out of the eleven million of the white pop- 
ulation of the Union, and nearly two-thirds of the territorial e^ctent of 
ihe republic ais now peopled. And when we remember that they have 
stood as they now do for the last twenty years, as it was now more than 
?vvc=iity year.? since slavery was abolished, how could they be charg- 
ed with the responsibility of the existence of slavery in other states, 
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or be char^^cd \vi;h ibrilorin!i; slavery which ihcy wore thu first peo- 
ple Mpon 'jurih to iiholish, luni iho first to imitc with other nations 
in putting down the stave trade as piracy. This !ie was awtne wouhi 
be denieti ; but tlioni^h Wiliierrorce had hihored in llie cause for 
twenty years, the American constitution had fixed a fimiied lime 
for ti,»e abofilion of the shive trade, and the moment the twenty 
years iiad elapsed, the Ct^ns^ress did abolish it ; and this was in the 
same month, and some days before the Abolition Bill had passed 
through Parliament. Thus, America was the fnst nation on earth 
which bad abolished the slave trade, and made it ])iracy. If we 
judge by the nund)er of republics which tolerate no slavery — if we 
judge by the number of American citizens who abhor slavery, it will 
be found not to be an American question, but one applicable oidy 
to a small portion of the nation. If he wished to prove that 
the British were idolaters, lie could point to millions of idolaters 
in India, under the British Government, for everyone in Amer- 
ica, who approved of slavery, if he wished to j»rove tlie 
Birtish to be (latholics, and worshippers of the Virgin Mary, be 
could point to the west of Ireland, where were one thousand 
worshippers of the Virgin Mary for every one in America who did 
not wish slavery abolished. If he were to return to America, and 
get up public meetings, and address them about British idolatry, 
because the Indians were Idolaters, or on British Catholicism, be- 
cause many of the Irish worshipped the Virgin Mary, would not 
the world at once see the absurdity and maliciousness of the charge ; 
and if he heaped upon Britain every libellous epithet he could in- 
vent — if he got the wise, the good, and the lair, to applaud him, 
w^ould not the world see al once the grossness of the absurdity. And 
where, then, lay the ditlerence ? The United States Government 
have no power to abolish slavery in South Carolina — Britain can 
abolish idolatry throughout its dominions. It was absurd to say it 
was an American question. America, as a nation, was not respon- 
sible, either in the sight of God or man, for the existence of slave- 
ry within certain portions of the Union. As a naii0n, it had done 
every thing within its power. The half hour having now expired, 
Mr. B. sat down ; and 

Mr. THOMPSON rose. He said he did not stand on the 
platform this evening to explain to them his views in reference to 
slavery. ^ He would occupy no portion of their time by an expo- 
sition of any of the principles or views entertained by himself on 
the subject of slavery as it has existed in our own dependencies, 
or as it exists in America at the present moment, or in other por- 
tions of the globe. He stood there to justify ihat })olicy which in 
a distant land he had deemed it rigiit to pursue ; lie stood there to 
justify the policy which had been adopted and pursued, and was 
stili pursued by certain individuals in the Unued States, ndiether 
many or fevr, whether a handlul or a multitude, wlio were known 
by the name of the abolitionists of the United States of America. 
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lie stood ihero to juslify liimself and tbcin inllieactof fearlessly, 
roiistaiitly, iiiiceasiiinly, and iiiiiversally, to every class and color 
on the face of the iiabitable globe, enunciatini; tlie great principles 
of e((nal justice and equal riu;bts — of enunciating this great truth 
that skiveliolding is a cri:ne in the sight of God, and should be im- 
niediaiely and totally abolished. Tlml God had in no instance 
ii,iven to man a discretionary ))o\ver to hold property in his fellow- 
jnan ; that instant eujancipation was the right of the slave ; that 
instant manumission was the duty of the master. That no govern- 
ment had a right to keep a single soul in slavery ; that no nation 
had authority to permit slavery, let tiiat nation exist \vhere it may ; 
if professing to be a Christian nation, so much the more atrocious 
was dieir v/if';k€di'.es£. The nation which permitted the keeping 
in slavery of God's creatures, which allowed the traffic in human 
beings for 400 pieces of silver, even in the capital itself, wss not 
entitled to be called a christian nation, and if professing to be a 
christian nation, so much the more pre-eminently wicked and infa- 
mous was the nation. By that act that inffimous, wicked nation 
violated every christian feeling, and was worthy of being exposed 
to the scorn and derision of every nation under heaven, christian 
or pagan. This was a most momentous question, and he spoke 
strongly upon it, but he spoke advisedly. He did not speak an- 
grily, but he did and must speak w^armly on the subject of Slavery. 
He could not talk of millions of men and women, each of whom 
was endowed with a soul which was precious in the sight of God 
— each of whom was endowed with that principle which out-valu- 
ed worlds — he could not speak of such, registered with the brutes, 
with calm unconcern, or classed with chattels, and be calm — if he 
could do so, he should be ready with these nails to open his breast, 
and tear therefrom a heart which would be unw^orthy of a man. 
He could and w^ould speak calmly on other topics, but this was a 
subject which required energy, unceasing energy, till the evil was 
removed from the face of the earth, till all the kingdoms of the 
world h.ad become the kingdoms of our God, and of his Christ. 
He was thankful for the present opportunity which had been afford- 
ed him of entering into this discussion ; he was thankful that his 
opponent, for so it seemed he must be called, was an American, 
that he was a christian minister, that he was an opponent of slave- 
ry, that he brought to the question before them, talent, learning, 
patriotism, and christian feeling. Such an opponent he respected 
and wished the audience to respect. He would ask them to cher- 
ish his person, to respect his opinions, to weigh his arguments, to 
test his facts, and if they were just and righteous, to adopt his 
principles. If he (Mr. T.) knew the strongest expression he had 
ever used regarding America, he would use it to-night ; if he knew 
in what recess of his heart his worst wish towards America w^as 
deposited he would drag it forth to the light, that his opp,onent 
might grapple w^ith it in their presence. He would not soften down 
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jiny oi" his language ; he would not sugar over his words, he would 
not abate one iota of what he had ever said in reference to the 
wickedness of America on former occasions. Let his opponent 
weigh every syllabic he (Mr. T.) had uttered, every statement he 
had ever made, every charge he liad ever brought against his coun- 
try or against his cloth, and if he found that he had exaggerated 
facts or stated what was not true, he would be glad to be shown it. 
He was there before them and his opponent to search after the 
truth, truth which would outlive Mr. Breckinridge — truth which 
would outlive Geo. Thompson — truth which was far more valuable 
than the proudest victory — -truth which was invaluable to both — 
and let the truth stand out during the discussion which might fol- 
low ; and when they had found out the truth, if they saw anything 
which had to be taken back — anything to be given up — anything 
for which to be sorry, he would try to outstrip his opponent in his 
readiness to retract what was wrong, to yield what was untenable, 
and to express his sorrow before God and the audience for what 
he had undeservedly said of America. With regard to the feelings 
he entertained towards the Americans, he need only refer to the 
last letter he had published to the American people, from which he 
would read a passage to show the feelings he entertained towards 
that country, as well as to those of her citizens who might reach 
these shores from America. Mr. Thompson then read the follow- 
ing passages : — 

I love America J because her sons, though my persooutors, are immortal — -because ' they 
know not what they do,' or if enlightened and wilful, are pt; much the more to be pitied 
and cared for. I love America, because of the many a<]»;ctionate friends I have found 
upon her shores, by whom I have been cherished, refreshed and strengthened; and upon 
whose refjard I place an incalculable value. I love America, for there dwells the fettered 
slave — fettered and diukened, and degraded now, but soon to spring into light and liberty, 
and ratdi on earth, as he is ranked in heaven, ' but a little lowsr than the angels.' 1 love 
America, because of the many mighty and magnificent enterprises in which she has em- 
barked for the salvation of the world. I love her rising spires, her peaceful villages, and 
her multiplied means of moral, literary, and religious improvement. I love her hardy sons, 
the tenants of her vallies and her mountains green. I love her native children of the for- 
est, still roaming, untutored and untamed, in the unsubdued wildernesses of the ' far west.* 
I love your couiury, because it is the theatre of the sublimest contest now waging with 
darkness and despotism, and misery on the face of the globe; and because your country is 
ordained to be the scene of a triumph, as holy in its character and as glorious in its results, 
as any ever achieved through the instrumentality of men. 

But though my soul yearns over America, and I desire nothing more eagerly than to see 
her stand forth among the nations of the world, unsullied in reputation, and omnipotent in 
energy, yet shall i, if spared, deem it my duty to publish aloud her wide and fearfid depar- 
tures from rectitude and mercy. I shall unceasingly proclaim the wrongs of her enslaved 
children; and, while she continues to * traffic in the souls of men,' brand her as recreant 
to the great principles of her revolutionary struggle, and hypocritical in all her professions 
of attachment to the cause of human rights. 

I thank God, I cherish no feelings of bitterness or revenge, towards any individual in 
America, mv most inveterate enemy not excepted. Should the sea on whioh I am alnnit t< 
embark receive nje ere I gain tny native shore— should this be the last letter I ever ad 
dress to the people of America, "Heaven bears me witness, I with truth and sincerity aftirm 
that, as I look to l>e freely forgiven, so freely do 1 forgive iny persecutors and slanderers 
and pray — ' Lord lay not this sin to their charge.* 

In another part of the same letter he had thus expressed him 
self : — 
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?^h(n>\il a kind providence place me again upon Jhe soil of my birth, and when there, 
"iiutiltj liny Aniorican (iind 1 l:opc many will) vixit that soil lo plead the cause of virtueand 
uhilanihri.^py, antf strive in love to provoke us to good works, id iiim know that there uii5 
1)1! on*; man who will uphold his right to lihcrty of «|)ecch, one man who will publicly and 
privately assert and maintain the divinity of his commi8(*ion to attack sin and nlleviute 
siiHivring, in every form, in every latitude, and under whatever sanction and authorities it 
may be cloaked and guarded. And coming on snch an errand, I think I may pledge myself 
in belialf <d" my country, lliat he shall not be driven with a wife and little <me8, from the 
iitf»r of a hole! in less ;han 3(> hours after he hrst breathes our air — that he shall not 1)0 de- 
ti lunced as an incendiary, a fanatic, an emissary, an enemy, and a traitor-°-thal lie ehall 
not lie assailed with oaths and missiles, while proclaiming from the pulpit in the liouse of 
>'•(!, on tli(> evening of a christian Sabbath, the doctrines of 'judgment, justice, and mer- 
cy,' — Jliat he shall not be threatened> wherever he goes, with ' tar and feathers' — thai he 
^liall not be repudiated and abused in ciowspa|)ers denominated religion?), and by men caltiui; 
tliouiselves christian Ministers — thc.i ho shall not have u price set upon his head, and his 
iionse surrounded with rnlhans, hired to etlec.t his abduction — that his wife and children 
shall not be forced to llee from the hearth of a friend, lest they should be ' gmoked out ' by 
■ iHMi ill civic anthf)rily, and their paid myrmidons — that the mother and her little one* shall 
not find at midnight, the house surrounded by an infuriated multituflo, calling with horrfhlo 
^execrations for the husband and the father — that his lady shall not be doomed, while in « 
Mraii';c land, to sec her hahcs clinging to her with aflVight, tuckuming, » the mob shan't 
get papa," ' papa is good is he not '? the naughty mob shan't g>".\ him, shall they 1 ' — that he 
vsliall not, finally, be forced to quit the most (-nliglitened and christian city of our nation, to 
t'scape the assassin's knife, and return to tell his country, that in Uritain the friend of vir- 
tue, humanity, and freedom, was put bevondthe protection of the laws, and the pale ofciv- 
ili/.r.l .sympathy, and given over by prolessor and profane, to the tender mercies of a blood- 
tliirsty rabble. 

These extracts were from the last letter that he Isad written to 
the people of America, and which had been widely published there ; 
nnd he was glad of an opportunity of now laying them before a 
Glasgow audience, and of imving them incorporated in the pro- 
ceedings of the evening, in order to show that he then forgave 
America, that he now forgave America. He would stand there to 
<!efend die right of Mr. Breckinridge to a fair hearing from his 
(Mr. Thompson's) countrymen ; and stand forward as his protect" 
or, to save him from the missile that might be aimed at him, and 
to receive into his own bosom the dagger which might be aimed at 
his heart. His opponent might be anxious to know what report he 
(Mr. T.) made on his return to Britain of his proceedingi in 
America. He would therefore read an extract from the minutes 
of the London Society for Universal Emancipation : — 

(Jeorge 'I'hompson was then introduced to the CoMunitlee, and cornmnnicated at length 
t'lf result of his Mission in the United f^tates, and the present clieering aspect of the An- 
ti-.Slavcry cause in thatcftunlry. The following is a Inief outline of liis statement : 

He desired to i)e devotilly thankful to Divine I'lovidence for llie signal pret^crvution and 
bi'i|) vouchsafed to him in all his labors, |»erils, and |iersecu!io)is. lie cnn.sidered it a high 
hiiimr to have been i>erinittcd to proclaim iu the cars of a distant p»;opIe the great princi- 
ples hold bv the Society. 

lie sailed iVoni tiiis cinintry on the ITth Augn.«t, 1S.34, landed at New York on the 
i^Otli Septendjer, ami commenced his pni)lie labors on tlie Isl of October. His public 
l.< ctnres were continued down lo the 20{li Octol)er, 1S35, during which period he deliver- 
'•d hftween 2 an<i 300 public Lectures, besides innumerable shorter addresses liefore Com- 
mittees, Conveniions, Associations, &c. &c. Ilia a<idiences had invariably been o«;rflow- 
ing, and compoi<ed from time to time of menilwrs of Slate Legislatures, the Heads of 
( 'oileges, t'rntt's.sors. Clergymen of all denomi'iat ions, members of the legal profession, 
and ihi! students of nearly all the Theological and Academical Institutions in New Kng- 
l uid. The resnli of his tabors had been the miiltiplicaiion of Anti-Slavery As5nciaiion« in 
an unprecedented extent. Up to the utomli uf May, 1835, he met with no serious or for- 
oiidalde opposition. At that time the National Society reported the existence of 2."jO 
auxiliaries, and its determination to appropriate during the ensuing year the sum of 30,000 
dollars in the printing of papers and pamphiets to be gratuitously circulated nmongBt the 



rtiHre v.h\Ui pfUJiilalion oi' llic cf>iiiiirv. Tlio .Sniidicni States pi(!-, imij'ly almii>t<'i!riit ;if;N 
in()i)er!\li%o, h.idm jiIut coiHiiiciicod asyslOMi of lorrorisin, iiit(:iTC|iliiis tlio pnlilic coiutx-' 
ann-rf, rilling iIk; iMail lia^s, sr(MU'i;i!ii{, niulilatin-,' (ir iiiiinlrrin;,- nil dI liultimti 

Anli-Shivcry vifwji.and ciilliii'f wiili inif n.iiPiiiU iipnii tlu: Kico StaK^ m paHh laws, ahrid-;- 

iii^ tin- rroi;i"io I' :^|ii'i'cl) and of tlir; prcK.'-, iipdn tin; .-uhjcct of Sln\( Tlx' iNoilU 

prunipily it>)iimd<til ti' iIm" I'iill 111 tin; f^mitli, and in <!v»!ry diift-lidii tln<ini;li()iii ilto Fi( <; 
.Stalcti tlin Al)uliiiuni.'«(.s bt'canu; llic victims (»(' pcixjciitiun, pro.-.criptidn and oiitnitjc. '1 In: 
iVu'niiii i>i iNcyrn ticcildin vwry \yhm- rndin od with a patit;i)C(! atnl .-pirit id' cliristian ('liar - 
ily, alimiit imcxaaipled, the ni'nll ip!i.!(i svr<tn!,'3 and i'ljnriijs acciiainliitcil npuii llicm. I Ix'V 
rtta.soil not in l.>l)or for ilu! II. dy «:aust! they liad cHpnnsod, l)iit iierscsorini^ly pnisiiod tlioir 
roiiivi! in tilt" us(! of all the nioaiid saiictioned iiy .In.-tii'C, Jvolif^Moi), and the Cnnstiint ion ut 
liwir ciKiistiy. Tlu; ifsnU hail hvv.» tli« rapid extension of thi;ii- principU-s, ami a ^a^l ac- 
cession of nun-ill slroii'-lli. Ci. T- ^»av(! tvn a| palling' acconnJ of tlio condition of iho Sontli- 
eni Chiaxhes. The I'lvshyteiians, Baptisl.s, and iOpiscojial Mclhodi:^t, Churches wore tiic 
main pillars of the syritiMii of Slavery. Were lliey to withdraw their countenance, and 
cease to parliei.;;ale in its administration a»d profit, it would not exi;*t one year. 15isho|»s, 
presiding Ivlders. 'I'ravelliiig Preachers, I-ocal rrcachers, 'I'i'.istees, rftewards, (Mass Lead- 
ers, private Meinheis, and other attendants in the ChnreliKS of the Kpisc.opal iVletliodisttv 
with the preachers ami sulMU'diiiate uiemhers of the other dj'itoniinatioiiw, are, witli few 
exceptions, Slavoliidders. Alaiiy of the preachers, not merely pcis.- LJrsing domestic Slaves, 
l)iit l!t;ini( planters ' on a pretty extensive scale,' and dividinw their time lielwcen the du- 
lie.s of tiie I'astoral Ulliccand the driving of a gang of Negroes upon a cotton, tobacco, or 
nco plantation. 

In the great pro-Slavery IMcetings at Charleston ami Richmond, the clergy of all denooi- 
iiiiUions attended in a body, and at the bidding of vigilance Committ*^'^;-. suspended their 
Schools for the instruction of the colored population, receiving as their reward a vote ot 
tluiid<s from their lay Slaveh(ddiiig Brethren ' for their prudcni and patrintio conduct.' 

<J. '1'. g:>vc a most eiieonragtiig account of the present state of the Anti-Slavery canscy 
as nearly as ii could be -iscertauied by letters recently received. He stated that there were 
now, exclusive of the Journals iMil)Iished liy the AiUi-Slavery Societies, 'lOO newspapers 
boldly advocating the principles of Abolition. Between 4 and 500 auxiliary associatioiisy 
coinpri.siug 15 <tr JTtM) l^Si^isterri of the (iosiiel of Viuioiis dtiuominations. G. T. stated 
als(( a number of pariicuhirs, showing the rapid progress of eoirec'. opinions amongst the 
r.tngivgationalists, Presbyterians, Metiiodisls and Baptists, jinxhu-ing a Docuitient just re- 
ceived Irom the last named body, signed by 185 Clergymen, lieing a re|)ly io a letter ad- 
dressed by the Baptist ministers in ami near Jiondon to the P>apiist Climi hes nf Ami-rica- 
and fiilly reciprocating all their sentiments on the subject of imiiicdiatc! and entire emanci- 
pation. The cause was proceeding with aecek-rated rapiility. Tin or twelve Ai»<';)ts ol 
the National Society were incessantly laboring with many othens employed by llie Slatr 
Sfu-iefies, of which there were seven, viz. Kentucky, (a slave State,) Ohio, New \ork, 
fliuide Island, IMassaclmsetls, INcvv Uampshtro, aiwl Vermont, iu'rvit Smiili. Ks(p a com- 
polenl authority, had staled that every week witnessed an accession to the ranks ol the 
Abolitionists of not less than 500. in the Slate of N'ew York alone, an;l he did not know 
(hat in all the Societies there was oiii^ intemperate or [)rot"ane person. (!. T. in describing 
tilt; character of the persons composing tlie Ami-Slavery Societies ii» .\merica, statdl, that 
they wi-re universally men and women of religious principles, and, in mo*.t iusiaiices, ol un- 
(pu-stioncd pi(!ty. He had never known any benevolent enter|)rise carried forward morr lu 
tiepeiidence upon Divine Direction and Divine Aid, than the abolitiijti cause in tlui '.'niled 
Stales. In all their meetings, public or social, they committed themselves to (lod in 
Prayer, and he had fmnid that those wh<» hi'.d been most vehciociitly denounced as " I'^anal- 
ics and Incendiaries' were niei) sound in judgment, calm in tein|)er, deliberate in couin'il, 
and jHUtlent, though resolute, in action. The great principle on wluch all their Societies!^ 
wore fonndcil was the essential sinfulness of slaveiiolding, and the consecpient necessity ot 
its iinmediateiuid entire abolition. The great means by which llsey bail sought, to acc\>m- 
pli^h their object, was the fearless: publication of the truth in love, adilressed to the uruler- 
staudings and hearts of ihf ir fellow citizens. Expediency ^vas a doctrine thry abjured. 
l''roe from a time-serving or liniMl spirit, they boldly relied ujjon the righteousness ol their 
cause, the potency of truth, and the blessing of Clod. They were entitled to receive froui 
the Abolitionists of Great Britain ihc warmest coiumcmiaiion, the fullest contideiice, and 
most cordial co-operation. 

IJo was happy in being able to state, that wherever the prli)ci]des of immcdiale al.'olition 
had been fully adojited, prejudice against color had been thrown aside, and that the i.ieni- 
hers of tiie Anti-Slavery Societies throughout the country wert; eiuleavoi ing by every prop- 
er moans to accomplish the moral, intellectual, and spiritual elevation of the colored po|)u- 
lation. 



He hoped he would yet have ample opportunities of replying to 
the po:sitioiis assumed by hi.s oppoiiciil. lie thought he would be 



uhlc lo shew lliat sliU'cry in America was Atuoricau s^lavoiy ; lliat 
iho Coi)<;r(3ss of vVmerica — that, the Constituiion of Aiiieiira nnuU' 
it an insliuilion of tiie coimtiy, and tluM-elorc a uaiional su) oi 
Anu'iif-a. in lolcrence lo any (|ucsiion as to ihe Consiiiution am', 
laws (^f the IJniied States ol America, ho was glad he had to do 
wiih a gonlieman wlio knew ihe.-c we!!, wlio hc!o a liip;}) ( haractor 
lor his Constitutional and legal attainments ; and he Iio])ed he 
would be able to show that Slavery in America was American Sla- 
very — that the people in the North did not hale slavery — that they 
did not oppose slavery — that ilicy were the greatest supporters ot 
slavery in the United Slates — that slavery in yVmerica was a na- 
tionarqueslion. But he would kecj) his proofs till he had lime lo 
say soinething along with. them. Our interference was not a po- 
litical interference with America, it was only a moral interference, 
to put an end to slavery — and he hoped the people of this coun- 
try, would continue to denounce slavery in America ; ami at the 
same time he was (juite willing that his opponent shoisld denounce 
the idolatry of our eastern possessions. 

iMr. BRECKINRIDGE said, he would take up the hne of 
argument in which he had been procecdiiig ; but before doing so 
he wished to make one observation. How did it happen — admst- 
ling all that had been said by his opponent to be true and lair, how 
did it haj)pen, that the same arguments and the same principles 
were so dillcrently received in dilFerent countries ? How did it 
happen lliat the individual who advocated ihe same cause, with the 
same temper, and almost in the same words, in Glasgow and in 
IJoston, should in the one place be supporlec. i}y general applause, 
and in the other be ill-treated and despised, and even made to flee 
for his life f This v/as a ({uestion which was yet to be solved. 
-Mr. Thompson had spoken of the Northern states as the greatest 
friends of slavery, forgetting that he had formerly represented the 
clergy as such. This was one of the principal reasons of his want 
oi" success — of what might justly be called his signal failure, lie 
had brought unju?: charges against an entire people, and had in con- 
scipiencc been ill-treated. Mr. Thompson had shown the better 
pan of valor, d.iscretion, in taking care never to visit atiy of tlie 
slave states, lie had never seen a slavehokler, except, perliaps, 
he had mot such an individual in a free state. At least if he had 
done so, it was a circumstance which uas not generally known, 
one of those hidden things of which it was not perinitied to read. 
Having made this observation, he (Mr. B.) v.ould proceed to slate 
that in the slaveholdina; slates there was a larire minoritv — in some, 
nearly one half of the population — ze-alously engaged in hn-ihernig 
the abolition of slaverv. In Ketituck'>% slav(,'hoidinf!; hafi been in- 
trodnced only by a small majority. \Vhe;i some time alter, a con- 
vention canvassed the subject, that majority was diminished, and 
still at this hour in that State, in whicli he had been born, one of 
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yha greatest political questions agitated was whether slaveholding 
should be oboHshed or retained as an element of the constitution. 
A law had long ago been passed imposing a fine of six hundred 
dollars on whoever brought a slave into the Stale for sale, and 
three hundred dollars on whoever bought him. A fine of nine 
hundred dollars was thus made the penalty of introducing a slave 
into Kentucky as mcrchandisG. He was sorry to have to speak 
of huying and selling human beings ; but, to be understood, it was 
absolutely necessary that he should do so. In Virginia also, from 
which Kentucky had been in great measure peopled, not many 
years ago a frightful insurrection had taken place, and many cruel- 
lies had been practised — it was needless to say whether most on the 
side of the blacks or I'^fi whites. The succeeding legislature of 
that Slate took up the ^uesiion of slavery in its length and breadth 
— passed a law for giving $20,000 to the Colonization Society, — 
and rejected only by a small majority a proposal to appropriate 
that fund equally to the benefit of slaves to be set free — as of those 
already free. He mentioned these things merely to show that there 
was a great and an increasing party 'a the south favorable to the 
abolition of negro slavery. In fact, in some of the Southern states 
the free people of color had increased faster than the whites ; in 
Maryland alone ihere were 52,000 of a free colored population, 
all of whom, or their immediate progenitors, had been voluntarily 
manumitted. It was needless to say, therefore, that in the South- 
ern slates there was no anti-slavery party. There certainly was 
not such a party in i\Ir. Thompson's sense of the word ; but Mr. 
Tinmpson's definition was not the correct one, as he (Mr. B.) 
would explain directly. Was it fair then, he would ask, to hold 
up to the British public, not only the people of the free states, but 
also this great minority in the Southern states as pro-slavery men. 
Let slavery be denounced, but let not the denunciation fall upon 
the whole American people, many of whom were doing all they 
could for its abolition. If Louisiana resolved on perpetuating sla- 
very, let this be told of Louisiana. If South Carolina adhered to 
the system, say so of South Carolina ; but do not implicate the 
mass of the American people, so many of whom are as much op- 
posed to slavery as is Mr. Thompson himself. He had heard it 
said that the sun never sat on the British dominions. As well, 
then, might the British people be identified with the idolatry which 
prevailed in Hindostan as the Americans be identified with nesro 
slavery. The question was not American ; it existed solely be- 
tween the slaveholder and the world. It was unfair, therefore, to 
blame the Americans as a nation : the slaveholder, and the slave- 
holder alone, should be blamed, let him reyide where he might. 
Having thus disposed of the first branch of his argument, he was 
naturally led to explain the wonderful phenomenon of Mr. Thomp- 
son's reception in America — to give a reason why that reception 
was so did'erent Ivom what the same gentleman met with in Glas- 
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gow. Mr. Tiiompson bad taken iij) llie question as one of civil 
orjranization. Now the fact was, that tlie Anierican nation was 
(Hvided into two parties on the subject, namely, the j)r<>shiverv, 
and the anti-slavery parlies. One party said, h;t it alone ; the oili- 
er, and by flir the most numerous party, said, something ou<:;hl to b« 
done in relation to it. In the last named class, was to be included 
ihfi nonulation of all the non -slaveholdinsi states. He declared, in 
die presence of God, his conviction, that there was not a sane n);ui 
in the free states who did not wish the world rid of slavery. He 
believed the same of a large minority in the states in which slavery 
existed. The pro-slavery party themselves v\'ere also divided. 
One section, and he rejoiced to add, a small one, called into exer- 
tion in fiict only by that effervesence which had been produced by 
the violence of Mr. T's friends — spoke of slavery as an exceed- 
ingly good thing — as not only consistent with the law of God, but 
as absolutely necessary for the advancement of civilization. This 
])arty was organised within the last few years, and met the vio- 
lence of Mr. Thompson's party by a corresponding violence, as a 
beam naturally seeks its balance. Another section of the pro- 
slavery party, considered slavery a great evil, and wished that it 
were abolished, but they did not see how this could be effected. 
They had been born in a state of society where it had an exist- 
ence, and they could see no course to adopt but to let it cure itself. 
These were the two sections into which the supporters of slavery were 
divided. The anti-slavery party was also composed of individuals who 
had different views of the subject. The one class had been called Grad- 
ualists, Emancipationists, and Colonizationists. — The other were call- 
ed Abolitionists. With the latterclass, Mr. Thompson had identified 
himself. And now, as while in America, byhispraisesof Mr. Garrison, 
and all their leaders, his abuse of their opponents, and his efforts to 
chain the British public, hand and foot, to them and their projects, 
shows his continued devotion to them. He would refer to this party 
again, but, in the mean time, he would only say, that its members 
manifested far more honesty than wisdom. In 1833, the abolition- 
ists held a Convention in Philadelphia, at which they drew up a 
Declaration of Independence— a declaration which he dared to say 
Mr. Thompson cherished as the apple of his eye ; but which had 
been more e^Fectua^ in raising mobs than ever witch was in raising 
the wind. The document of which he spoke announced three 
])rinciples, to the promulgation of which, the members of the Con- 
vention pledged their lives and their fortunes. A number of the 
])arliculars specified, in support of which tliey said they would live 
and die, went to change materially the laws and Constitution of the 
United States, and yet it was pretended that this was not a politi- 
cal question ! Their first principle was, that every human being 
lias an instant right to be free, irrespective of all consequences ; 
and incapable of restriction or modification. The second was like 
unto it, thai the right of citizenship, inherent in every man, in 
the spot where he is born, is so perfect; that to deprive him of its 
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cxcrciric in any way wliatovor — even by eniiu;raiion, under slronij; 
moral constraint, is a sin. Their third princii)le was, that all pre- 
judice au;ain.st celor wns sinCul ; and that all onr Jud-:;n)enls and all 
our feelin'-'s towards others should be renulaled exelusively by their 
moral ;md intelleefual worth. Mr. J], said lie staled tluise princi- 
])les from memory only — as he did most of the faeis on which he 
relied. \h\{ lie was willinfj; to stand or fidi, in bolli countries, uj)on 
the substantial accuracy of his statements. j\lr. Hreckinridj^c here 
closed his adtlross, the period alloted to him bavins; expired. 

Mr. TllO.MI^SOiN' was anxious to lav before the ineetina: docu- 
ineutary testimony, in jireference to any thing he could say hinisell. 
Ilather than set Ibrth his own views^ as he had done on many for- 
mer occasions, he wished to brins; ibrward such documents as even 
his opponent would admit lo be really American. He pledged 
himself to show that this was an American question. He w\as not 
prepared for this branch of the subject, because he had not expect- 
ed that Mr. BreckinridL!;e would exonerate America from the charge 
of being a slaveholding nation ; nevertheless, lie was perfectly 
ready to take it up. He would undertake to prove that the exist- 
ence of slavery in the United States was the result of a compro- 
mise — that the Constitution of the United Stales was, in fact, based 
upon a compromise, in relation to this subject. At the time when 
the Constitution, was agreed to, the then shiveholding states refused 
to come into what was called the confederacy of republics, unless 
slaveholding was permitted. At that time there v.'ere only three 
hundred thousand slaves in the Union; now^ there were two millions 
and a half. So nuich, sjiid Mr. Thompson, for what the good and 
influential men of the South, spoken of by Mr. Breckinridge, had 
done for the abolilion of slavery. Then there were three hundred 
thousand ; now there were two million four hundred thousand. 
The 'method by which these good and influential people bad gone 
about extirpating slavery, had been an Irish method; it had shown 
distinctly the extent of their zeal and usefulness. Why, setting 
aside their influence altogether, they might, had they been as nu- 
merous as represented by his respected opponent, have manumitted 
as many of their own slaves. It uas said, no doubt, that the laws prevent- 
ed this ; but who made the laws? Thecliild could not do what her mam- 
ma had connnanded her to do. because she was tied to the maliosfan v ta- 
ble, she could only answer, when asked who tied her, that it w^as herself. 
In like manner, he could turn round on those whom his respected 
opponent represented, as haters of slavery. Emancipationists they 
wished to be called ; colonizationists thev ou2;bt to be called. He 
would ask thetn, what had they done ? Had they not compromised 
every principle of justice and truth, by permitting slaveholding in 
their Union? Had they not even bestowed exclusive j)rivileges on 
the slaveholders ? Had they not bestowed on them such privileges 
as that, even now, they sent twenty-four or twenty-five rcpresen- 
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iiUives to Congress more lljau thnir |)ropartlon ? Ills respected op- 
ponent hafl said this was not ;i national question. Why, then, send 
six thonsiinii buyonets to the South for the pi"otcctlon of the shive- 
h(?hler? Why uere the Aujerican people taxed in order to niaJn- 
lain bayonet:?, bbnidcrbusses, and aril.liery in the South? Not a 
nntionai quesiion ! Wliy, then, was Missouri admitted a rnemberof the 
rnioi) — Missouri a shiivelioliling Stale, admitted by llie votes of the 
iNorthem republics:. Mr. I^reekinridgo had ibnfi;!it very shy of the 
bt;ite of the Capital, and the power of Congress to suppress the 
interna! (raHic in slaves. He (Mr. Thompson) trusted, liowever, 
that this branch of the subject would be taken up. His opponent 
hiujself, in a letter addressed to the New York Evangelist, had 
stilted, that Congress possessed full power to suppress the inlernai 
irailic in slaves ; and yet they did it not. There was in fact uo 
<]uestion at all respecting the power of the Congress, in this matter; 
yet it was said the question of slavery was not national. The peo- 
ple of the Nonhern states, — the slavery-hating, liberty-loving peo- 
ple of the Nortliern states had .said they would iigiit shoulder to shoul- 
der with the Slaveholders of the South, should tlie slaves dare to 
rise and say they were men, and after all this, it was asserted that 
this was not a national question. jMr. Breckinridge had said, that 
lie (Mr. Thompson) got all his information at second hand. He 
miglit have told the reason why ; he knew, however, tha{ such a 
revelation would have been awful, lie knew that pious men, ad- 
vocates of the cause of abolition had been iianged, butcliered, their 
backs ploughed up by Presbyterian elders; and if such had been 
done towards natives of New England, what could a stranger such 
as he have expected? Me (Mr. T.) had, it seems, got all at .sec- 
ond hand. He would tell the meeting where he had obtained some 
of his information. From xMr. Breckinridge himself; and he must 
say, that sounder or juster views respecting slavery — or a more com- 
plete justification of the mission in which he (Mr. T.) had been so 
hU'Ay emcuired, could scarcely be met with. This was evidence 
which he had no fear could be ruled out of court. It was that of 
\\\c friend and de/ender of America. iNFr. T. then read the follow- 
liy^ passage from a speech delivered by "Mr. Breckinridge : — 

Wliivt, tUi:n, is slavn v ^ the (yiostinn cclutcs lo (Uc uutioii of certain priuciplcs on 
H, ami Id iis pniljiil)!^ and intiiU'r rcsiills; what is hla^'iy a.- it exists ainoiiE; us 1 We re- 
\A\ , it ir, tlial cnniiitidn ciili'i-<;t:il !)y tlio laws nj" uric lialf of tiie /tatcs of this ^^mfederacv, 
ill ni!!!-!! ;:!!;• jv,;! :!::!! : ( i!ic; ouMiiiiiinilv, ealic'd iiiastrrs, is aHufvod such powoi" over anolli- 
■! r |)(); ii()ii I'.alleil siavc.-; ; as 

1. 'I'o ficpriv*! Uieta oi' tlu; cnlin; earsiiii^rf of ihi.ir own labor, except only so much ns in 
iicfcssaiy lu roiuiruic labor by coniimiing hualthfitl cxintoiice, thus comtnitting clear 
rnbbcry. ."'I 

2. 'I'd rcibice them to thn necessity of HfiivTi^il concfibmage, by denyinjj to them the 
fivil riuhts nf in.irria'^f! ; thus Ijieaking up ihr^fearfesl riTfetHens of lite, and CRCoiiriigiiig 
iiniv(M!yil prostiuilinn. ■ 

3. '1^ deprivif lh(!in of tho mowns and ofrportunities of moral and inlollcrdtat cultnre, in 
many states i-iakiiig il a high iienal otfence lo teach than to read; thus perpctiiutuig what- 
t vtn- of evil there islhat proccerU from ignoranrc. 

1. To pet up Imtwcen parents and their children an authority higher than the impulse of 
iirttiire and the laws uf C'yjii; vviiich breako Uji ihr. aulliorily <jf thfJ fiUhcr over hs own 
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, ofr«t)ri»ig, an»l, at. plna»iiro, soparatris the iiiollinr ai a iHiirnlnss (Hwlvntrc IVoin lit'r child ; 
■ lUm u()rogi;tiiij^ lli* clearctsf Iiivvh of natiiri;; thin (m<r;i>j[infj iifCJMKy !iinJ juMicc, unci 
(JogrriiliiiK and ()|)|)it'tf!iin^' thuiisand." upon thmi^aiidit (;f lifiings, rn-atiid like thrins-olvufi, in 
' ih*; imago of tlie most liij^li God ! This isHliivcry as it is iliiily uxhibisod in every felave flatc. 

Hero, continued Mr. T., is slavery acknowledged to Ixj clear rob- 
bery, and yet it is not to he mstanlly abolished ! Universal con- 
ctjbinage and prostitution, which nui-st not immediately be put an 
end to! Oh, lliese wicked abolitionists, who seek to put an im- 
ineditate close to such a state of tilings. What an im.mensity of 
good have the emancip<\tionists of the South, as ihcy wish to be 
called, of the colonizationists astliey ought to be called, done during 
their fifty years labor, when this is yet left for the Rev. R. J. Breck- 
inridge to say. Dear, delightful, energetic men ! Truly, if this 
is all they have been able to effect it is time that the work were? 
committed to abler handsc Mr. Thompson then read an extract 
from the Philadelphia declaration. Mr. Breckinridge had called it 
a declaration of independence, but it was only a declaration of sen- 
timents ; — 

We have met together for the achiftvement of an enterprise, without wl)ich, that of our 
fathers is incomplete, and wliich, for rts uiagniludo, solemnity, and probable ics<dts npoii 
tlie destiny of tl>e world, as far as trnnscendH theirs, as moral truth does physical force. 

In purity of motive, in earnestness of '/.eni, in decison of purpose, in inJrepidity of ac- 
tion, in steadfastness of faith, in eint^erity of spirit, we would not be inferior to thenir 

Their principles led them towage war against their op])rewors, and to spill human Wood 
Jike water, in order to be free. Osirs forbid the doing of evil that good may come, and 
tead us to reject, and entreat tlie oppressed to rtrject the use of all carnal weapons, for dc- 
Hveritnce from bondag*; — relying solely upoti those which are s{)irtual, and mighty ihroiiglit 
God to the pullitjg <lowr. of strong holds- 

Their measures were physical resistance — the marshalling in arms — the hostile array — 
the mortal encounter. Ours shall be such only as the opjiohition of moral purity to moral 
corruption — the destruction of error by the poirnry of truth— the overthrow of prejudice 
by the power of love — and the abolition of slaverv by the spirit of repentance. 

Tlteir grievances, great as they were, were trilling in comparison with the wrongs and 
mifl'erings of thos*) for whom we plerul. Unr fathcns were Jiever slaves — never bought and 
sold like cattle — never shut out front the light of Knowledge and religion — nevei' subjected 
to the lash of brutal task masters. 

But those, for who<?c emancipation we are striving, constituting at ihc present, at least 
one-sixth part of our couiitrymen, — are recognised by die laws, and treated by lljeir fellow- 
beings as marketable conuuodities — as goods and cliatlels — as brute beasts; uro plundered 
daily of the fruits of their toil, without redrcsiJ ; — re;dly enjoy no constitutional or legal 
protection from licentious and murderous outiages upon their jiersons — are rtilhles.sly torn 
asunder — the tender balw from the arms of its frantic mother — the heart-broken wile from 
her weeping husband — at the caprice or pleasure of irresponsible tyrants ;-'-K!r the crime 
of haiving a dark complexion — they sulVer the pangs of hunger, tlw iidliction of stripes, 
and the ignominy of brutal servitude. They are kept in heathenish darkness by laws ex- 
pressly unacted to make their instruction a criminal od'encu. 

The?e are the prominent circun\stai>ces in the coiulilion of uiore than two miliions of 
our people, the proof of which may be found in thousands of indisputable facts, and in the 
laws of the slaveholding states. 

HciTce we maintain : — 

Tltat it> the view of tltc civil and religious privileges of this nation, the guilt of its op- 
pression is unequalled by any other lui the face of the earth — and, therefore, 

That it is [)ound to repent instantly, to undo ihw heavy burden, to break every yoke and 
let the oppressed go free. 

We further maintain: — 

That oo man has a right to enslave or imltrutehis brother — to Imid or acknowledge him, 
for one momeiU, a piece of merchandise — to keep back his hire by frami — or to brutalize 
his mind by denying him the means of ifilelloctual, social, and moral intprovemoiU. 

The right to enjoy liberty is itiali»^nable. To invade it is to usurp the prer(>gative of Jeho- 
vah. Every man has a riglit to his ovvti body—to the products of his own labor—to the 
protection of law— and to the common advantages of society. It is piratrj- to buy or steal 
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a nriiivc Atrsciin, m\a subject hiui to swrvitiule. SurrVy the th\ is m great to ea»Uvo urn 

Airi('r,ic-3u» «,» AWcaii. 
'rheiefoic, WR boii'ujve ami nflii iii : — 

Tliiit liiore m difference in pr incipieyhv.twcvtx Hic Africiin «lave-trBik anil Aimricuii 

Th;\t 'Pvory Amtirioiui ("ili/.eti vrho rcoiiiiw n Imnuin hi'ilny; in iitvulimtary lx)mlng«,a» liii 
prii|MiTii,y is (acc.or(liii(;f to Scri|)t«u';) a tnan-stt;ulor. 

'I'lint (lie «li»ir«!s oiiijin insliiirly t'» H(;t. (rw, am) Imoii^Ui »tiiiti*rr tlie pivHoction of law. 

Tlial if tliey hsul livwi from the titiw of IMtaraoli dnn ii to tht; pnjsniii jM*rii)tl, siail hud 
\mn\ tMUiiilwl tUn)u(,'!ii succujiti ivc gi/rieraiious, tUeir riglii tu Ihj fi t-e couUl Hever hav«; Ixjcii ali- 
enated, hat their claims «mi3(l luivu ciiirwtaiuly risen in soflfumity. 

'I'liat all iUwii lawii wliicli art; now in liirce, luhiiiliing \\w: riglu of » In VfPry, nre lliore- 
foH', l/tifDit) U(,mI, iitH!«Iy mill and void; heing an iUKlaeiuus uwurjialicm of the Divine pro- 
rujratiii", II, darinti- infi iiigi;ii»eiii on iht^ilaw of nuttir*!, a liai»i; ovfTthow of il)c very founda- 
tiiiiiH of liie isociml compact, :i C(»inpU:U« exiirtotion of all the rolatitins, Rnd«armenl's, and 
ol.^li^ntions of uiankimd, and a presinmpluons traniigri'ssioii ofall tliu itoiy conunauJiuents — 
ijiid lliat, there fore, tliey ougbt to be insiaiuly ahrogaled. 

He would ask if there was an v Uiing here diifferent from wiiat he had 
read from his respected oppont'iit ? Tlie sentiments were the same, 
lliough not given in Mr. Breckinridge's strong and glowing lan- 
guage. Mr. Breckinridge's descrij)tion of slavery was even more 
methodical, clearer, and better arranged ; lie was therefore inclined 
to prefer it to the other. He would, however, ask Mr. Breckin- 
ridge not to persevere in speaking of the violence, as he called it, 
of the abolitionists, only in general terms. He hoped he would 
point out the instances to which he alluded, and not take advan- 
tage of them, because they were a handful and odious. They 
were not singular in being called odious. Noali was called odious 
by the men of his day, because he pointed out to them the wicked- 
ness of wliichthey were guilty. Every reformer had been called odi- 
ous, and he trusted to be always among those who were deemed 
odious by slaveholders and their apologists. He repeated, that he 
wished Mr. Breckinridge to forsake general allegations, and to spec- 
ify time and place when he brought forward his charges. The 
time was passed, when, in Glasgow, vague assertions could produce 
any effect. The time was not, indeed, distant when even here the 
friends of negro freedom had been deemed odious— when they 
were a mere handful, met in a room in the Black Bull Inn. But 
from being odious they had becotne respectable, and from respecta- 
ble triumphant, io consftouence of their having renounced expedi- 
ency, and taken their stand on the broad principles of truth and 
justice. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE said, he had on so many occasions and 
in so many ditTerent forms uttered the sentiments contained in the 
passages which had just been read as his, that he was unable to say 
from what particular speech or writing they were taken. But he 
had no doubt that if the whole passage to which they belonged 
were read, it would be seen that they contained, in addition to what 
they had heard, the most unqualified condemnation of the irrational 
course pursued by the abolitionists. He believed also, that, what- 
ever it was, that writing had been uttered by him in a slave state. For 
he cx)uld say for himself, that he had never said that of a brother be- 



hml his back, \vliich lio would he afiaii! or unwilling to repeat he- 
foro his face. He had never gone to l>oston, to cry back to Balti- 
more, how great a sin they were guilty of in upholding shuery. 
The worst things which he had said again.-l slavery had been said 
in the slave states, and had Mr. Thompson gone there and seen 
with his two eyes, what he describes wholly upon hearsay, he would ^ 
perhaps, have understood the suhject hetter than he seems to do. As 
lie felt liiniself divinely conimissioncfi, he should have felt no fear, 
he should have gone at whatever Inizard, he should Ijave seen slave- 
ry in its true colors, thoup:h he had read it in his own blood. If 
Saul of Tarsus had gone lo America to see slavery — i dare to say, 
with the help of God, he would liave been right sure to see it. He 
did not say that Mr. T. should have gone to the Southern states if 
his life was likely to be endangered hy his going there ; but lie would 
say this, that Mr. Thompson ought not to pretend, that he liad 
been, in the least degree, a martyr in the cause, when, in reality, he 
had exercised the most masterly discretion. With regard to the 
acts of the abolitionists, as he had been called on to mention par- 
ticulars, be could not say that he had ever heard of tlioir having killed 
any person, nor had he ever heard of any of them being killed. 
He might mention, however, that he himself bad once almost been 
mobbed in Boston, and, that too, by a mob stirred up against him, 
by placards, written, as he believetl, by William Lloyd Garrison. 
He had never obtained direct proof of this, but he might state, as 
a reason for his belief, that the inHammatory placards were of the 
precise breadth and appearance of the columns of Garrison's pa- 
per — the Liberator, and the breadth of the columns of no other news- 
paper in that city. Mr. B. stated a second case, in which, on the 
arrival at the city of New York of the Rev. J. L. Wilson, a mis- 
sionary to Western Africa, in charge of two lads, the sons of two 
African kings, committed by their fathers to the Maryland Coloniza- 
tion Society for education ; some friends of the Anti-Slavery Society 
ofthat city, with the concurrence, if not by the procurement, as was 
universally believed, of Elizur Wright, Jr., a leading person, and 
Secretary of the principal society of abolitionists — got out a writ to 
take the bodies of the boys, under the pretence of believing, that 
they had been kidknapped in Africa. These two cases he consid- 
ered, would perhapssatisfy ]\lr. T'sappetite forfacts in the meantime ; 
he would have plenty more of them when they came to the main 
(juestion of debate. One other instance, and he would have done. 
There was a law in the United States, that if a slave run away from 
one of the slaveholding states, to any of the non-slaveholding states, 
the authorities of the latter were bound to give him up to his master. 
A runaway slave had been confined in New York prison, previous 
to being sent home, an attempt was made to stir up a mob, for the 
purpose of liberating him. A bill instigating the people to take the 
laws into their own hands, was traced to an abolitionist — the same 
Elizur Wright, Jr. He brought to the office of one of the princi- 
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pal city papers, a denial of ihe cliarge — in a note signed by liiin In 
liis oHicial capacity. He was toki tliiU was insufiicient, \\s it vas 
in his individual, not in his oflicial capacity, tliat he was supposed to 
have done the act in question. He replied, it would be time to make 
the denial in that form, when the charge was j^o specifically made ; 
meantime he considered the actual denial sufficient. Then, sir, said 
one present, 1 charge you with writing the placard — for 1 saw il in 
your hand writing. These instances were sufficient to prove the 
charge of violence whicii he had made was not unfounded. In ref- 
erence to the statem.ent made by Mr. 7'hornpson regarding the num- 
ber of slaves in the United States, at the conunencement of the 
Revolution, Mr. B. said, it was impossible to know precisely what 
nun\ber there was at that time, as tliere had been no statistical re- 
turns before 1790, at which time there were six hundred and sixty- 
five thousand slaves in the five original slave states. The exertions 
of the American nation to put an end to slavery were treated with 
ridicule, but he would Ifave them to bear in mind, that there were 
in the United States four hundred thousand ^ee people of colorj al! 
of whom, or their progenitors, had been set free by the people of 
America, and not one of these, so far as he knew, had been liber- 
ated by an abolitionist. In addition to these, there were not less 
than four thousand more in Africa, many of whom had been freed 
from fetters and sent to that country. He would ask if all this was 
to be counted as nothing. If they were tc consider for a moment 
the enormous sum which it woukl lake to ransom so many slaves, 
they would perceive the value of the sacrifice. They might say that 
they bad given, $150,000,000 towards the abolition of slavery. It 
might seem selfish to talk of it thus : but if the conduct of Great 
Britain, rich and powerful as she was, was not reckoned worthy of 
praise for having done an act of justice, in granting emancipation to 
the West India slaves, at the cost of $100,000,000, or £20,000,- 
000, how much more might be said of £;iO,000,000, being paid by 
a few comparatively poor and scattered communities, and individual 
men. ^ They had been told some fine stories of a mahogany table, 
10 which the people of America had tied themselves, and they were 
left to infer that it was quite easy, that it merely required the exer- 
tion of will, for them to set their slaves free. Now, on this head, 
he would only ask, had he the power of fixing the place of his birth ? 
No. Nor had he any hand in making the laws of the place where 
he was born, nor the power of altering'them. They might, indeed, be 
altered and he ought to add, they would have been altered aleady, 
but for the passionate and intemperate zeal of the abolitionists ; biit 
for the conduct of those who tell the slaveliolders of the Southern 
states, that they must at once give freedom to the slaves, at what- 
ever cost or whatever hazard, and unless they do so, they will be 
denounced on the house-tops, by all the vilest names whichlanguage 
can furnish, or the imagination of man can conceive. And what was 
the answer the planters gave to these disturbers of the public peace ? 



First, coolly, 'there's ihc door; ' and next, ' if you try to loll these 
things to those, who, when lh(iy iearn them, will at once turn 
round and cut our throats, we must take measures to prevent your 
succeedino;.' Such conduct was just what was to he expoctetl on 
the part of the slaveholders. They saw^ diese nien coming among 
their slaves, and where they could not appeal to their judgments, 
endeavoring 10 speaiv to the eyes of the hlack population hy prints, 
representing their masters, harsh and cruel. It was not surprising 
that such unwise conduct should heget a bitter feeling of opposi- 
tion among the inhabitants of the Southern states. They them- 
selves knew too well the critical nature of their position, and iho 
dangers of tampering with the passions of the black population. 
Let him who doubted go to llie Southern states, and he would 
learn that those harsh laws, in regard to slavery, which had been so 
much condemned, were passed immediately after some of those 
insurrections, those spasmodic eftbrts of the slaves to free them- 
selves by violence, which could never end in good, and which the 
conduct of the abolitionists was calculated continually to renew. 
They ought to take these things into account when they heard state- 
ments made about the strong excitement against the abolitionists. 
He would repeat what he had before stated, that the cause of 
emancipation had been ruined by that small party with which Mr. 
Thompson had identified himself: but to whose chariot wheels he 
trusted the people of this country would never sufier themselves 
to be bound. 

Mr. GEORGE THOMPSON said, the work lif had to do in 
reference to the last speech was by no means great or difficult. 
They had heard a great many things stated by Mr. Breckinridge 
on the great question in debate, but every one of these had beea 
slated a thousand times before, and answered again and again with- 
in the last sixty years. Within these very walls they had heard 
many of them brought forward and refuted within the last four 
years. But there was one part of his opponent's speech to which 
he would reply with emphasis. And he could not but coniess that 
he had listened to that one part of it with surprise. He knew 
Mr. Breckinridge to be the advocate of gradual emancipation; he(Mr. 
Thompson) had therefore corne prepared to hear all the arguments 
employed hy the gradualists, urged in the ablest manner, but he 
had not been prepared to hear from that gentleman's lips the things 
he had heard — he did not expect that the foul charge of stirring 
up a mob against Mr. Breckinridge for advocating the principles of 
colonization, \v0uld be brought against William Lloyd Garrison. 
But they would here see the propriety and utility of his calling 
upon his opponent to leave generalities and come to something 
specific — to lay his finger on- a fact which could be examined and 
tested circumstantially. And what did they suppose was the truth 
in the present case ? Simply this, that when Mr. Breckinridge 
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came rorwanl to explain the principles of the Maryland colonizH- 
tion scheme, the noisy rabble who sought to mob, did so only so 
Iop.e; as they were under the impression that he was an abolitionist. 
Mr. B. and his brother, who was along with him on iliat occasion, 
did their best to let the meeting know that they were not abolitionists 
but coionizationists, and whenever the mob learned that, they be- 
came quiet. This was the fact in regard to that case — he would 
willingly slake the merits of tlie whole question on the truth of 
what lie had jiist stated, and he would caii on Mr. B. to say 
whether it w^as not true; he would call on him to ex.hibit the pla- 
card which had been w^ritten bv Mr. Garrison, or tell what it ccn- 
tained. He had a copy of the Liberator of the day referred to, 
and he would ask him to point out a single word in it which could 
be found fault with. He would dare Mr. B. to find a single sen- 
tence in that paper calculated to stir up a mob, or to induce any 
one to hurt a single hair of his head. With regard to the Mary- 
land colonziation scheme, he was not going to enter upon its dis- 
cussion at that hour of the evening, but the next evening, if they 
were spared, he would endeavor to show the gross iniquity of that 
scheme, recommended as it was by Mr. Breckinridge. In the 
mean lime, to return to the next charge, they w-ere told of an ac- 
tive abolitionist— -Elizur Wright. And here he would at once say, 
thai it was too bad to bring such a charge against an individual like 
Elizur Wright, than whom he knew no man, cither on this or the 
the other side of the Atlantic, whose nature was more imbued with 
the milk of human kindness, or whose heart was more alive to the 
dictates of Christian charity— it was too bad, lie repeated, to bring 
such a charge against that man, unless it could be substantiated be- 
yond the possibility of doubt. They were told that Elizur Wright 
had stirred up the people of New York to insurrection, by inflam- 
niatory placards. Here indeed was a serious charge, but they 
ought to know what these placards were. Again, he would call upon 
Mr. B. to show a copy of the placard, or to say what were its 
contents. In explanation of the matter he might state to the meet- 
ing that there was a little truth in what had been said about this 
mailer; and in order to make tiioni unficrstand the case properly, 
they must first know, that in New York there wore at all limes a 
number of runaway slaves, and also, that there was in the same 
city a class of men, who, at least wore the human form, and who 
were even allowed to appear as gentlemen, whose sole profession 
was that of kidnappers; their only means of subsistence was de- 
rived from laying hold of these unfortunates, and returning them to 
tficir masters in the South. Nothing was more common than ad- 
vertisements from these genlleincn kidnaj)pers in the newspapers, in 
which ihey offered their services to any slave master whose slaves 
had run olf. All that was necessary was merely that twenty dol- 
lars should be transmitted to them under cover, with the marks of 
the runaway, who was soon found out if in the city, and with the 



rlntcli of a denioii, scji/oil and dragged to ])rison. Tlioso wc-rc! 
llie kidnappers. And who was Eiiziir Wright? Me was the man 
who at ali times was found ready to sympathise with those poor nn- 
fortiuiate outcasts, to ])our tlio hahn of consohition into their 
wounds — to come into the Recorder *s Court, and stand there to 
plead tiie cause of the injured African at the risk of his 
life — undeterred hy the execrations of the shivc-niasters, or the 
knife of his mvrmidons. And was it a hiffli crime that on some 
occasions he had heen mistaken. J^rt Elizur Wright would he 
Hible to reply to the charge himself. The account of this meeting 
would soon find its w;ay to America, and he would then have an 
opportunity of justifying himself. As to the charge of error in his 
statistics, on the suhject of American Slavery, it was very easily 
set at rest. He had said that tlic slave population amounted to but 
three hundred thousand, at the date of the Union, and that it was now 
two millions. The latter statement was not questioned, but it was 
said that there were no authentic returns at the date of the Union^ 
and consequently, that it was impossible to say precisely. But 
although they could not. say exactly, they could come pretty near 
the truth, even from the statement of Mr. Breckinridge. That 
gentleman admitted, that in 1790, there were only six hundred and 
■sixty-five liiousand slaves in the states. He (Mr. T.) had said, 
that in 1776, there were only three hundred thousand; but as the 
po))ulation in America doubled itself in twenty-four years, he was 
warranted in saying that there was no great discrepancy. But the 
■quesiion with him liid not depend lipon any particular number or 
xuiy particular date. It would have been quite the same for his 
rU'gumcnt, he contended, whether he had taken six hundred and 
sixty-five thousand in 1700, or three hundred thousand in 1776. 
All that he had wished to show, was the rapid increase of the 
slave population, and consequently, of the vice and misery inher- 
ent in that system, even while the American people professed 
themselves to be so anxious to put an end to it altogether. Had he 
wished to dwell on this part of the argument, he could also have 
^^hown, that the increase of the slave population during the first 
twenty years of the Union, had gone on more rapidly even during 
that time, the trade in slaves having been formally recognised by 
the Constitution during that period, and a duty of $10 imposed 
on every slave imported into the United States. The following 
was the clause from the Constitution: 

V 

Stic. IX, Tho migration or importation of suoli persoiw as any of tlie states now ex- 
isting sliall lliink proper lo admit, shall not <»e pr()inl)itf!il prior to ilic yoar 1808, l)ul a lax 
or duty may be imposed cm such importation, not exceeding SIO for each person. 

To sum up Mr. Breckinridge's last address, what, he would ask, 
had been its whole aim.'' Clearly, that they should consider the 
abolitionists as the chief promoters of all the riots that had taken 
place in America on this question, by making inflammatory appeals 
to the passions of the people. He would call upon Mr. Breckin- 
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ridge again, to lay his hand on a single proof of this. lie woiild 
call upon hinj to point out a single instance where laniiuage had 
heen used which was in any degree calculated to call up the blood- 
thirsty passions of the mob as had been represented. If the plant- 
ers of the South were roused into fury by the declaration of anti- 
slavery sentiments—if they were unable to hear the everlasting 
truths which it promulgated, was that a sufficient reason for those 
to keep silent who felt it to be their duty, at alt hazards, to make 
known these truths. Or were they to be charged with raising mobs, 
because the people were enraged to hear these truths. As well 
might Paul of Tarsus have been charged with the mobs which rose 
against his life, and that of his fellow-apostles. As well might Gal- 
ileo be charged with those persecutions which immured him in a 
dungeon. As well might the apostles of truth in every age be 
charged with the terrible results which ensued from the struggle of 
light and darkness. In conclusion, Mr. Thompson said, that on 
the following evening, he would take up the question of the Mary- 
land colonization scheme. 

Dr. WARDLAW announced to the meeting that the discus- 
sion closed for the evening. In doing so he complimented the au- 
dience on the very correct manner in which they had observed the 
rule regarding all manifestation of applause. The attention and 
interest of the audience were much excited throughout the whole 
proceedings, indeed, at few meetings have we observed so lively 
an interest taken in the entire business of an evening, and yet 
there was not a single instance in which the interference of the 
chairman was required. On several occasions the rising expres- 
sion of applause was at once checked by the general good sense 
of the meeting. 

4 
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Mn. TlIOiMPSON, before proceeding with the disciisssion,. 
would make one or two preliminary observaiions. Last evening 
lie had been led into an error, as regarded both number and lime, 
in speaking of the amount of slaves in America at the adoption of 
the Constitution; and he was anxious that every statement made 
by him should be without a tlaw; and if theie should be an error 
committed he would be the first person to admit and correct it 
when discovered. He stated that at the adoption of the Ameri- 
can Constitution, there were only about three hundred thousand 
slaves in the United States. Thei^e were not many more in 1776, 
when the slates declared tliemselves independent: in 1788 when 
the Constitution was settled there were more; and in 1790, there- 
were between six and seven hundred thousand slaves in the Unit- 
ed States of America, flis error consisted in his subtracting 
1776 from 1790, and saying twenty-four years instead of fourteen. 
He mentioned this error to show that he lield a rej?;ard to truth to 
be ihe ultimate end of their discussion. There was one other 
preliminary remark. His antagonist had repeatedly said lhat 
Cieorge Thompson had published liimself a martyr. George 
Thompson never did publish himself a martyr. Mr. Breckin- 
ridge, in the course of his sj)eeches last night, had said more of 
himself than he (Mr. T.) had ever done during all the speeches he 
had over made on the question. He had only referred to himself 
when urgently requested to give an account of his personal experi- 
ence, lie never had a wish to be considered a martyr. If, 
when he had tinislied his course here; if, when this probationary 
scene wus over, he was found to liave done his duty, he would be 
fully satisfied. He was not pharasaical enough to imagine that he 
had perfi)rmcd any works of supererogation. Mr. Breckinridge 
had said this was not a national question; lhat slavery in America 
was not American Slavery; that it was not a national evil; that it 
was not a national sin; that is was merely a question between 
the Slate [legislatures and the slave owners. He (Mr. T.) hud 
said last night, that slavery in America was a national sin, ani:*. 
he would now adduce the reasons for his statement: — First — The 
American people had admitted the slave states into the nion; and 
by consenting to admit these states into the confederacy, although 



tlierc were in iheni hundreds of tlioiisands in a state of slavery, 
lliey took the slaves mdar the government of the United States, 
and made the sin national. Second — For twenty years after the 
adoption of their Constitntion, and by virtue of that very instru- 
ment, the United States permitted the horrid, unchristian, diabol- 
ical African slave-trade. Third — Than the Capital of the United 
States of America there was not one spot in the whole world which 
was more defded by slavery; and considering the professions and 
privileges of the people, there was not a more anti-christian traffic 
on the face of the earth. Fourth — each of the states is bound by 
the Constitution to give up all run-away slaves; so that the poor, 
wretched, tortured slave might be pursued from Baltimore to 
Pennsylvania, from thence to New Jersey and New York, and 
dragged even from the confines of Canada, a fugitive and a felon, 
back into the slavery from which he had tied. He might be takeii 
from the Capitol; from the very horns of the altar, to be subject- 
ed by a cruel kidnapper to the most horrid of human snflerings. 
It is not a national (piestion ! AVhen the North violates the law of 
God — when It tramples on the Decalogue — when it defies Jeho- 
vah ! what was a stronger injunction in the law of Moses than that 
the Israelites should protect the run-away slave? But in America 
every state was bound by law to give up the slave to his slave-mas- 
ter, to his ruthless pursuer ; and yet it must not be called a national 
(piestion ! Fifth — The citizens of the free states were bound to go 
South to put down any insurrection among the slaves. They were 
bf^und and pledged to do this when required. The youth of Perm- 
sylvania had pledged themselves to go to the Southern states to an- 
nihilate the blacks in case they asserted their rights — the rights of 
every human being — to be free. So also was it in New York, and 
in the other free states, and yet we are to be told that slavery is not 
a national question. The whole Union was bound to crush the 
slave, who, standing on the ashes of Washington said, he ought to 
he, and would be free. Yes, Northern bayonets would give that 
slave a speedy manumission from his galling yoke, by sending hira 
in his gore, where the wicked cease from troubling and the weary- 
are at rest. Yet it is not a national question ! Sixth — The North 
is taxed to keep up troops in the South to overawe and terrify the 
slave ; and yet it is not a national question I Seventh — Mr. Breck- 
inridge has shown in a letter published by him, that the Congress 
has the power to put an end to the international slave trade, and yet 
this trade goes on in America. Mr. B. well knows that at least one 
hundred thousand human beinss — slaves — chan2;e hands annually ; 
he must have seen the slaves driven in coffles through his own be- 
loved state, to be sold like cattle at Washington and Alexandria ; he 
knows that thousands of Virginia and Maryland slaves are sold at 
New Orleans yearly, and yet he tells us that slavery is not a na- 
tional question ! Eighth — How did they admit Missouri into the 
Union with slaves ? Were they Southern votes which admitted it ? 
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No ! But they were the votes of reereant New Englanders — false 
to the principles of freedom, who sold the honor of their country, 
and with it the liherty of thousands of human heings in Missouri — or 
at least consented to their hondage. And yet it is not a national 
question ! He (Mr. T.) would last refer to the remarks of a con- 
stitutional lawyer, who was able, eloquent, sincere, and high mind- 
ed. Mr. T. then read the following extract : — 

Such thonglits (referring to (lie jtidgmentp to he expected) hnhitimlly crowd upon me 
when I conltMiiplatft those great persuiiiil und NATIONAL evils, iroiu which the system 
uf operations (vis., the niovorrieiUs of the Coh>nizutiun Society) which 1 stand here to ud- 
vocaie, Beems to otTeruH Koiiie prop|)cct of deliverance. 

From that day (1698) till the present, (here have tloiirished in our country, men 
of large and just views, who have nut ceased to pour over this subject a stream of clear 
and nubie truth, and to importune their country, by every motive ol duty and advantage, 
to wipe from her escutcheon, the stain of human tears. 

It is generally known, that the original mentbt^rs of the American Colonization Society 
anticipated, that, at some future period, the General Government, and some, if not all the 
State Governments, would co-operate in their exertions for the removal of an evil which 
was obviously NATIONAL in ail its aspects. 

Now who was the writer from whom he had quoted ? — His friend 
Mr. Breckinridge. This was his final reason. If Mr. Breckin- 
ridge's argument survived these reasons, it would have a life like 
that of a cat, which is said to have nine lives ; for they were nine 
fatal thrusts at his position, that slavery in America was not Ameri- 
can slavery. Mr. B. admits the existence of slavery, but lays no 
blame either in this quarter or in that ; he does not lay it on the 
states, nor on the General Government. Slavery does exist in 
America, but — interminably ; but, but — coming as these huts did 
from a temperance country, he wondered much that they had es- 
caped being staved. Slavery exists in America, but it is not a na- 
tional question ! There are upwards of two millions and a half of 
slaves in the United States of America, and of these, at least one 
hundred thousand changed hands annually, thus sundering, without 
remorse, the tenderest ties of human nature ; at whose door, then, 
lay the guilt of this sin ? To whom were the people of this 
country to address their warnings — over whose transgressions were 
they to mourn — ivhose hearts were they to endeavor to humanize 
and mollify — where were the responsible and guilty parties to be 
found— how are we to get access to their consciences on behalf of 
the slave ? Mr. Breckinridge says the system is one of * clear 
robbery,' * universal concubinage,' — ' unmitigated wickedness ' — 
and yet it is not to be immediately abolished ! If it be clear rob- 
bery — if it be universal concubinage — if it be unmitigated wicked- 
ness — let the horrid system immediately, and totally, and eter- 
nally cease — a worse system it was impossible to have if these were 
the evils it entailed. Mr. B. triumphantly makes out my case for 
immediate and complete emancipation. The duty is plain and 
indispensable. Mr. Breckinridge says the abolitionists are the most 
despicable and odious men on the face of the earth. Those who 
love liberty are always odious in the eyes of tyrants. The lovers 
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of lliings as they are, of corruption of despotism — men who look 
at every thing from beneath the ciprons of their grandmothers, in- 
variably regard as ixisuiferably odious all who are lovers of refor- 
mation and liberty. Tliss always has been, and always will be the 
case. As it was said in the service of the church of England, it 
ujight be said on this subject, ' As it was in the beginning, is now, 
and ever shall be ' if not 'world without end,' at least to the end of 
this world. On the 6th day of January, 1831, Mr. Breckinridge 
delivered in Frankfort, Kentucky, an able address in favor of the 
Colonization Society. In that address, Mr. B. staled that the So- 
ciety was established on the 21st day of Dee. 1816, and was of 
course, at the time of his speech, fourteen years and sixteen days 
old. Mr. Brsckinridge said the legislatures of eleven states of the 
Union had recommended this Society to Congress ; that the eccle- 
siastical tribunals of all the leading sects of Christians in America 
had testified their approbation of its principles; and yet there were, 
after fourteen years and sixteen days, with all this support and high 
patronage in church and state only one hundred and sixty auxiliary 
societies existing throughout the Union. Now, as to the contempt- 
ible and odious abolitionists 1 as they were called by the gentleman 
who differed from him. The National Society for the immediate 
abolition of American slavery, was formed on the 6th of Dec. 1833 ; 
and on the 12th of May, 1835, when the anniversary was held — 
without being recommended to Congress by any of the state legis- 
latures — without a testimony of approbation from any of the eccle- 
siastical tribunals — being only one year and six months old — how 
many auxiliary societies were connected with this abolition organi- 
zation ? Two hundred and twenty-four. That was the number 
then on the books of the Society ; and the Secretary said the 
whole of them were not inserted from the want of proper returns. 
Jn a letter addressed to him (Mr. T.) by the Secretary of ihe 
American Anti-Slavery Society, dated New York, 31st March, 
1836, were the following words : — 

Never were societies forming in ail parts of oiir country with greater rapidity. At «liis 
monient we have four hundred and fifty on our list, and t]o(it)tle88, there are five hundrecJ 
in existence. We have at this time eleven agents in the field, all good men and true, and 
all fast gaining converts. 

And yet the abolitionists are a handful ! The one society in four- 
teen years and sixteen days, having one hundred and sixty auxili- 
aries ; the other in two years and three months, having, without the 
support of state legislatures, or of ecclesiastical tribunals, not fewer 
than five hundred ; and yet the abolitionists are a handful. He 
(Mr. T.) held in his hand a list of delegates to the New England 
Convention which was held in the city of Boston, on the 25th of 
May, 1835. In that list he found two hundred and eighty-one gen- 
tlemen, who,at their own expense, had comiB from all parts of New 
England, to attend that Convention. On the 27th May, it was 
stated that the Massachusetts Society were in want of funds, and a 
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comrnittoe was appointed to collect subscri[)lions. That, cointnitte^ 
in less than an hour ohtainod fjf* 1 ,800, and on the following Hay. 
Ijf'I.OOO, for the Ara.'\rican Soci'jly. In New York, at the anni- 
versary, there had been collected $14,500 — and yet the abolition- 
ists were a handful. The American Society at its anniversary, had 
collected a larger sum tiian was collected by all the other societies 
together, during the week set apart for the purpose ; and in Boston, 
,<$6,000 had been collected in two days ; whilst in two months, a 
friend of Mr. B's, viz. Mr. Gurley, had only been able to collect, 
in the same city, about ,f 600 for the Colonization Society. By their 
fruits shall ye know them ; do men gather grapes of thorns, or figs 
of thistles? You may send to New England any foreigner you 
please — but he must show his cause to be sound and practicable 
before be can draw a dollar or a cent from a New Englander, who 
gets his bread by early rising, and laborious attention to business — 
yet ,^'6,000 were collected in two days. But the abolitionists are 
a mere handful! Yes — they may be a handful, but they are most 
precious and multyplying seed. Mr. B. said that many of the 
slave-owners were doing all they could for the emancipation of the 
slaves ; whether they were doing cny thing or nothing, we find 
New Englanders had endeavored to retrieve the honor of their coun- 
try, by a subscription for emancipation of $6,000 in two days — 
and yet it was said, they were an odious handful ! When he saw 
the Colonization Society like a Juggernaut, endeavoring to crush 
the bodies and spirits of colored men and colored women, he would 
league himself with the despised and 'odious handful,' and labor 
with them, and for them, till, by the blessing of God, on their ex- 
ertions, the slaves were elevated to the condition and dignity of in- 
telligent and intellectual beings. Mr. T. would give another proof 
that the abolitionists w^ere a handful of most odious creatures. He 
would refer to the New York Convention. Mr. B. knows well 
that the pro-slavery prints pointed forward to the New York Con- 
vention in October last , as likely to be a scene of blood. Not ren- 
dered so by the abolitionists, for they were men of peace, but by 
the fury of their opponents. Notwithstanding, there were six hun- 
dred delegates assembled in Utica, at 9 o'clock, on the first day ; and 
wben they were driven from that city by a mob, beaded by the Hon. 
Mr. Beardsley, member of Congress, and by the Hon. Mr. Hay- 
dcn, Judge of the county — and the greater part of them went 
to Peterborough, these six hundred were joined by other four 
hundred, making one thousand delegates, for one state — and yet 
they were a mere iiandful. He would next refer to the Rhode 
Island Convention, at which, though held in the smallest State in 
the Union — in the depth of winter — and at a time when many of 
the roads w^ere impassible through a heavy fall of snow, four 
hundred delegates attended, and $2,000 were collected — but yet 
the abolitionists were a mere handful ! Gerrit Smith bad said that 
there was an accession to the anti-slavery societies, in the State of 
New York alone, of five hundred weekly, among whom he says, 
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thcM'e is not known one inlcmpcvato or profane person ; — five hun- 
dred weekly added to one stale society — yet they are a mere hand- 
ful 1 If they go on increasing at this rale in New York, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, and throughout New England, they will not long he 
a small liandful ! Besides, many of those who were formerly on 
the side of colonization, have now come over to the ranks of the 
aholitionists. Where are now the Smiths, and Birneys, and Jays, 
and Coxs, that once were the eloquent and munificent adv(x:ates 
and patrons of the Colonization Society ? They are now, with ail 
their souls and enen!;ics, on the side of immediate aholilion. INor 
these alone. Pic might — he ought to name such men as i*tesident 
Green, and Professors Wright, Bush, FoUen, Smyth, and Gregg. 
He ought to speak of a Leavitt in New York, a Kirk in Alhany, a 
Beman in Troy, a Weld In Ohio, a Garrison in x\cw England; and 
of a Mrs, Child, a Mrs. Chapman, a Joim G. Whitlier, a May, a 
Dickinson, a Phelps, a Goodell, a Bourne, a Lundy, a Loring, a 
Sewall, and a host of others. Ail these men esteemed it their 
joy and honor to be amongst the most odious of the contemptible 
handful referred to. These were men of mind, of piety, of influ- 
ence, of energy ; men not to be deterred from doing their duty by 
the harsh music of the birds of ill omen, from the Upas Tree of 
Slavery, who sent forth their croakings, by night and by day, to 
scare the nation from its indispensable work of Justice and Truth 
— and yet these men are odious and contemptible ! Your agent, 
too. is contemptible — he was the agent of the 'goodies ' of Glas- 
gow — and — his fair auditors could scarcely believe what epithets 
were lavishly bestowed on him and them — yet their agent, as con- 
temptible as he was, was, perhaps, the only Englishnjan, who had 
ever been honored as he had been by the President of the United 
Stales of America. He who was so contemptible in the eyes of 
ilie Americans — who was a most iMipetuous, and untameable, and 
worthless animal — who was the representative of the' goodies ' and 
superannuated maids and matrons of Glasgow — was honored by a 
notice and a rebuke in the message to Con';ress of the President of 
llie United States ! This looked much like being insignificant and. 
contemptible ! He did not seek the honor which had been thus 
conferred upon him — it came upon him unaware— but he had not 
therefore refused it. It was an honor to be pei'secuted in the 
I'nited States with the abolitionists of 1836, And when their 
children, and their children's children looked back upon these per- 
secutions, they would exult and be proud to say they were the i;ons, 
the grandsons, or the great grandsons of the Coxs, the Jays, the 
(iarrisons, the Tappans, and the Thompsons of England and 
America. After alluding to the treatuient he had experienced from 
the New York Courier and Encjuircr, Mr. T. said — let us bear these 
honors meekly — when calumniated for truth's sake, let us be hum- 
hie, while we are joyful. One word more as to the odious handful. 
Seven-eights of the Methodist Episcopal ministers in the New 
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Harnpsliire Conference, and seven-eights of the New England Con- 
ference were abolitionists. The students of the colleges and insti- 
tutions, acadeisiical and theological of the country, known by the 
names of Lane Seniinary, Oberlln Institute, Western Reserve 
College, Oneida Institute, VVaterville College, Brunswick College, 
Amherst College, and the Seminaries of Andover, were many of 
ihetn in some, and all of them in others, abolitionists ; and yet, 
when all those societies, and ministers, and men of learning, and 
students were put together, they were, in their aggregate capacity, 
but an odious and most contemptible handful ! He would now pro- 
ceed to speak of the Maryland scheme — a scheme of obvious 
wickedness. When Mr. B. came to Boston to advocate that scheme, 
he says a placard was published, calling on the rabble to mob him. 
This placard he attributes to Mr. Garrison and the abolitionists, as 
he says it was of the same size and appearance as the type and 
columns of the Liberator newspaper, and that therefore Mr. Gar- 
rison was the publisher. This he (Mr. T.) most pointedly, and 
distinctly, and solemnly denied, and challenged Mr. B. to the proof. 
Did Mr. B. show the placard ? No. Did he demonstrate its iden- 
tity with Mr. Garrison's paper ? No. He had not done so. To 
make Mr. Garrison the author or publisher of such a placard, was 
to publish him a coward and a villain ; for he who could point out 
any man, still more a Christian minister, to the fury of a mob, was 
a moral monster, a coward, and a villain. He called on Mr. B. by 
his regard for truth and justice, and his reputation as a minister of 
Christ, to adduce the proofs necessary to sustain so grave an accu- 
sation, and he (Mr. T.) pledged himself to cast off the dearest 
friend he had, if a crime so base could be fixed on him. To re- 
turn to the Maryland scheme. In the month of July or August, 
1 834, Boston was visited by his respected opponent, his brother, 
Dr. J. Breckinridge, and an agent of the Maryland Colonization 
Society, and a meeting was convened to enable those gentlemen to 
set forth and recommend the scheme of that Society, in aid of 
which the legislature of Maryland had made an appropriation of 
^*^ ')0,000. He (Mr. T.) was fully prepared to show, that the ob- 
ject of the Society was to get rid of the free colored population, 
and that according to their design the state legislature had, in imme- 
diate connection with the grant of money, passed most rigorous and 
cruel laws. The Colonization Society was the net cast for the colored 
people — the laws of the state were the means devised to drive the 
devoted victims into its meshes. This was called helping them out 
of the country with their free consent. He (Mr. T.) would bring 
forward abundant proofs when he next addressed them—- he would 
then read the laws which he could not now produce for want of 
time. Mr. Breckinridge might or might not notice these general 
charges against the Maryland scheme ; but he (Mr. T.) would 
hereafter fully support them, and show, too, that the National Col- 
onization Society was equally culpable, having at its ensuing annual 
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meeting fully approved of the plan, and recommended it as a bright 
example for the imitaiion of other states. 

Ma. BRECKINRIDGE then rose. He had last night under- 
stood Mr. Thompson to say, that this evening he would take up 
and expose the colonization scheme. It was possible that he had 
been wrong in this; but such was certainly the impressidn made 
upon his mind. Instead of adopting such acourse, however, Mr.Thomp- 
pson had treated them to a second edition of his last night's speech 
the only difference being that the one they bad just heard was more 
elaborate. If ihe^ were to be called on to hear all Mr. Thomp- 
son's speeches twice, it would be a considerable time before they 
finished the discussion. He congratulated Mr. Thompson on his 
second edition , being in some respects an improvement, on bis first. 
It was certainly better arranged. In the observatktijs he was about 
to make, he would follow the course of the argument exhibitefJ in 
Mr. Thompson's two speeches ; but he, at the same time^ i^ished 
it to be understood that he would not \^ cast out of the line of dis- 
cussion every night in the same manner. As to what liad be^eipt said 
about the * handful,' he did not thirik it necessary to say much. I|e 
would simply remind Mr. T., that however great or however smalt 
the * handful ' might be, one pervading evil might pollute it all. A 
dead fly could cause the ointnient of the apothecary to stink. , But 
to come to the pointi Mr; Thompson had said that the qM^stion 
was national as it respected America, because slaveholding spates 
had been admitted into the cotifederacy. The simple fact of these 
states having been admitted mernbers of the Union, was, in Mr. 
Thompson*s estimation, probf sufficient, not only that slaverjr was 
chargeable on the whole nation, but that there had been a positive 
predilection among the American people iq favor of slavery* In 
clearing up this point, a little chronplogical knowledge would help 
us. He would therefore call the attention of the audience to the 
real state of riiatters vvhen the confederacy was established. At 
that period, Massacliusetts was the only Btate m which slavery had 
been abolished J and even in.Massaebusetis its forma! abolition was 
not effected till some time after. For in that State it canie |p an 
end ia consequence of a clause inserted in the Gonstitution itself-r-- 
tantamount to the one in our Declaration of Independence, that 
freedom is a natural and inalienable right. Successive judic/ial de- 
cisions, upon this clause, without any special le^slation, had a^l- 
ished slavery there j so that the exact period of itiactoal iefmina- 
tion is not easily definable. This Tepalls an&ther point on which 
Mr. Thompson would have been the better of possessing a little 
chronological information. He had repeatedly stated that the 
American Constitution was founded on the principle^ that all men 
are created free and equal. Now, this was not so. The principle, 
was no doubt, a just one ; it was asserted most fully by the Gon^ 
tinental Con'^mss of 1776, and might be said to form the basis of 
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our Declaration of Independence. But it was not contained in the 
Anfierican Constitution, wiiich was formed twelve years afterwards. 
That Constitution was formed in accordance with the circumstan- 
ces in whicli the different states were placed. Its chief object was 
to guard against external injury, and regulate external affairs ; it 
interfered as little as possible with the internal regulations of each 
state. The American was a federative system of government ; twen- 
ty-four distinct republics were united for certain purposes, and for 
these alone. So far was the national government from possessing 
unlimited powers, that the Constitution itself was but a very par- 
tial grant of those, which, in their omnipotence, resided, according 
to our theory, only in the people themselves in their primary as- 
semblies. It had been specially agreed in the Constitution itself, 
that the powers not delegated should be as expressly reserved, as 
if excepted by name ; and, amongst the chief subjects, exclusively 
interior, and not delegated, and so reserved, is slavery. Had this not 
been the case, the confederacy could not have been formed. It had 
been said that the American Constitution had not only tolerated 
slavery, but that it had actualy guaranteed the slave-trade for twen- 
ty years. Nothing could be more uncandid than this statement. 
Never had facts been more perverted. One of the causes of the 
American Revolution had been the refusal of the British King to 
sanctioii certain arrangements on which some of the states wished 
to enter, for the abolition of the slave-trade. At the formation of 
the Federal Constitution, while slavery was excluded from the con- 
trol of Congress, as a purely state affair, the slave trade was deem- 
ed a fit subject, by the majority, for the executors of national 
power, as being an exterior affair. And at a period prior to the 
very commencement of that great plan of individual effort, guided 
by Wilberforce and Clarkson, in Britain ; and which required twen- 
ty years to rouse the conscience of this nation — our distant, and 
now traduced fathers, had already made up their mmds, that this 
horrid trafiic, which they found not only existing, but encouraged by 
the whole power of the King, should be abolished. It was grant- 
ed, perhaps too readily to the claims of those who thought, (as 
nearly the whole world thought) that twenty years should be the 
limit of the trade ; and at the end of that period it was instantly 
prohibited, as a niatter course, and by unanimous consent* How 
unjust then was it to charge on America, as a crime, what was one 
of the brightest virtues in ber escutcheon. Mr. Thompson had 
next asserted, that slavery of the most horrid description existed in 
the Capital of America, and in the surrounding District, subject to 
the exclusive jurisdiction of Congress. He (Mr. Breckinridge) 
did not hesitate to deny this. It was not true. Slavery did exist 
there ; but it was not of the horrible character which had been re- 
presented. It was well known that the slavery existing in the 
United States was the mildest to be seen in any country under Heaven. 
Nothing but the most profound ignorance could lead any one to as^ 
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sert the contrary. Mr. Thompson had a colleague in his recent 
exhibitions in London, who seemed to lm\p taken interludes in all 
Mr. T's speeches. In one of these, that colleague had said, he 
knew of his own knowledge a case, in which a man had given $500 
for a slave, in order to burn him alive ! Mr. Thompson, no doubt 
knew, that even on the supposition that such o monster was to bo 
found, he was liable In every part of the United States, to be hang- 
ed as any other murderer. Slavery was bad enough anywhere ; 
but to say that it was more unmitigated in America than in the 
West Indies, where emigration had always been necessary to keep 
up the numbers, while in America, the slave population increased 
faster than any part of the human race, was a gross exaggeration, or 
a proof of the profoundest ignorance. To say that the slavery of 
the District of Columbia was the most horrid that ever existed, 
when it, along with the whole of the slavery on that continent, was 
so hedged about by human laws, that in every one of the states 
cruelty to the slave was punished as an offence against the state ; 
the killing of a slave was punished every where with death ; while 
in all ages, and nearly in all countries where slavery has existed be- 
sides, the master was not only the exclusive judge of the treatment 
of his slave, but the abosolute disposer of hi? life, which he could 
take away at will ; these statements can proceed only from unpar- 
donable ignorance, or a purpose to mislead. As to the abolition of 
slavery in the District of Columbia, there might, at first sight, ap- 
pear to be some grounds of accusation ; bi^t yet, when the subject 
was considered in all its bearings, so many pregnant, if not conclusive, 
reasons presented themselves against interference, that though much 
attention had been bestowed upon it for many years, the result had 
been that nothing was done. It was to be recollected that the whole 
District of Columbia was only ten miles square ; and that it was 
surrounded by states in which slavery was still legalized. It was 
thus clear, that though slavery were abolished in Columbia, not an 
individual of the six thousand slaves now within its bounds, would 
necessarily be relieved of his fetters. Were an abolition bill to pass 
the House of Representatives to-day, the whole six thousand could 
be removed to a neighboring slave state before it could be taken up 
in the Senate to-morrow. It was, therefore, worse than idle to say 
so much on what could never be a practical question. Again ; the 
District of Columbia had been ceded to the General Government 
by Maryland and Virginia, both slaveholding states, for national 
purposes ; but this would never have been done had it been con- 
templated that Congress would abolish slavery within its bounds, • 
and thus establish a nucleus of anti-slavery agitation in the heart of 
their territory. The exercise of such a power, therefore, on the 
part of Ct gress, could be viewed in no other light than as a gross ^ ^ 
fraud on those two states. It should never be forgotten that slavery ^ 
can be abolished in any part of America only by the persuasive 
power of truth voluntarily submitted to the slaveholders them- 
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selves. And though much is said in that country, and still more 
here, about the criminality of the Northern States in not declaring 
that they would not aid m the suppression of a servile war — such 
declamation is worse than idle. But there is a frightful meaning in 
this unmeasured abuse heaped by IVIr. Thompson on the people of 
the free states, for their expressions of devotion to the Union and 
the Constitution, and their determination to aid, if necessary, in sup- 
pressing by force — all force used by, or on behalf of the slaves. Is 
it then true, that Mr. Thompson and his American friends, did con- 
template a servile war? If not, why denounce the North for say- 
ing it should be suppressed? Were the people of America right 
when they charged him and his co-workers with stirring up insurrec- 
tion ? If not, why lavish every epithet of contempt and abhorrence 
upon those who have declared their readiness to put a stop to the 
indiscriminate slaughter and pillage of a region as large as Western 
Europe ? Such speeches as that I have this night heard go far to 
warrant all that has ever been said against this individual in Amer- 
ica, and to excuse those who considered him a general disturber of 
their peace, and were disposed to proceed against him accordingly. 
It was, however, the opinion of many that Congress had no power 
to abolish slavery in the District of Columbia. Mr. B. said his 
opionion was different ; yet it must be admitted that the obstacles 
to the exercise of this power were of the most serious kind, and 
such as, to a candid mind, would free those who hesitated, from the 
charge of bein^ pro-slavery men. Perhaps the great reason against 
the exercise of that power, even if its existence in Congress were 
clear, was, that it would inevitably produce a dissolution of the 
Union. When he spoke of the free states bringing about the abo- 
lition of slavery in the South, he was to be understood as meaning 
that these states, in accordance with what had been so often hinted 
at, should march to the South with arms in their hands, and declare 
the slaves free. Now, even supposing that the people of the North 
had no regard for the peace of their country — that they were per- 
fectly indifferent to the glory, the power, and the happiness result-^ 
mg from the Federal Union— was it certain, that by adopting such 
a course, they would really advance the welfare of the slave ? Every 
candid man would at once see that the condition of the slave popu- 
lation would be made more hopeless than ever by it. The fourth 
proof brought forward by Mr. Thompson, in support of his propo- 
.sition that America was chargeable, in a national point of view, with 
the guilt of slavery, was the fact that the different states were bound 
. to restore all run-away slaves. But this was a regulation which appli- 
ed to the case of all servants who leave their masters in an impro- 
per manner. Apprentices, children, even wives, if it might be 
supposed that a wile would ever leave her husband, were to be re- 
stored as well as the slaves. Were this not provided, the different 
states would form to each other the most horrible neighborhood that 
could be imagined. No state is expected to say, that any man is of 
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right or sliould be ' held to service ' of nny kind, in another state j 
for such are the words of the Constitution, But the purely inter- 
nal arrangements of each slate, must necessarily be respected by 
ail the others; or eternal border wars must be the result. In ihi 
ro-delivery of a run-away slave, or aj^prentice, llierefore, tb^ court 
of the one state is only required to say what are the law, and the 
fact of the other state from which the claimant comes, and to de- 
cide accordingly. And when Mr. T, says that this proceeding is not 
only contrary to tlie spirit of the gospel, but to the express com-' 
niand of God under the Jewish dispensation, I need only to defend 
the practice, by questioning his biblical capacties, and referring for 
explanation to his second printed speech before the Glasgow Ernan- 
cipation Society. In that, he states a fictitious case as regards Ire- 
land — resembling remarkably the case recorded in holy writ, of 
Egypt under the government of Joseph ; and while all men have 
thought that Joseph came from God, and was peculiarly approved 
of him — Mr. T. has represented, that he who should do in Ireland, 
very much what Joseph did in Egypt, could be considered as com- 
ing only ' from AmericRj or from the bottomless ph ! 1 1 ' As long as 
the Holy Ghost gives men reason to consider certain principles right, 
they may be well content to abide under the wrath of Mr. Thomp- 
son. Mr. Thompson said, in the fifth place, that slavery was a 
national crime, because the states were all bound to assist each 
other, in suppressing internal insurrection. To t!MS he would an- 
swer, that as it regarded tiie duty of the nation to the several states, 
there were two, and but two great guarantees — namely, the preser- 
vation of internal peace, and the upholding of republican institu- 
tions, tranquillity, and republicanism. Carolina was as much bound 
to assist Rhode Island as Rhode Island was to assist Carolina. All 
were mutually bound to each ; and if things went on as of late, the 
South were as likely to be called on to suppress mobs at the North, 
as the North to suppress insurrection at the South, k was next 
advanced by Mr. T. that the people of the North were taxed for 
the support of slavery. Now, the fact was, that America present- 
ed the extraordinary spectacle of a nation free of taxes altogether ; 
free of debt, with an overflowing Treasury, with so much money, 
indeed, that they did not well know what to do with it. It was 
almost needless to explain that the American revenue was at pres- 
ent and had been for many years past, derived solely from the sale 
of public lands, and from the customs or duties levied on imported 
articles of various kinds. The payment of these duties was en- 
tirely a voluntary tax, as in order to avoid it, it vt-as only necessary to 
refrain from the use of articles on which they were imposed. As for 
Mr.T's argument about the standing army, employed in keeping down 
the slaves, its value might be judged from the fact, that, though even 
according to Mr. T's own showing, the slave population amounted 
to two and a half millions, the army was composed of only six 
thousand men, scattered along three frontiers, extending two thou- 
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sand miles each. Throughout the whole slaveholding states there 
were not probably fifteon hundred soldiers. The charge was, in 
fact, complete humbug, founded upon just nothing at all. Mr. 
Thompson's seventh charge was. that Congress refused to suppress 
the internal slave-trade. This was easily answered. There was in 
America not one individual among five hundred who believed that 
Congress had the power to do so. And, although he (Mr. B.) be- 
lieved that Congress had power to prevent the migration of slaves 
from state to state, as fully as they had to prevent the importation 
of them into the states fronj foreign countries ; and that the exer- 
cise of this power, would prevent, in a great degree, the trade in 
^/^laves from state to state, yet very few concurred with him even in 
\this modified view of the case. And it must be admitted that the 
excercise of such a power, if it really exists, would be attended 
with stich results of unnnixed evil at this time, that no one whatever 
would deem it proper to attempt, or possible to enforce its exercise. 
It was next said, that as Missouri, a slaveholding state, had been 
admitted into the Union after the full consideration of the subject 
by Congress, therefore the nation had become identified with slave- 
ry, and responsible for its existence, at least in Missouri. But on 
the supposition that, before receiving Missouri as a member of the 
confederacy, it had been demanded of her that she should abolish 
slavery; and supposing Missouri had acceded to the terms propos- 
ed, that she had really given her slaves freedom, and been added to 
•the Federal Union in consequence : suppose Missouri had done all 
this ; what was there to prevent her from re-establishing slavery so 
soon as the end she sought was gained. No power was possessed 
hy the other states in the mtitt^r, and all that could have been said 
was, that Missouri had acted with bad faith- — that she had broken a 
condition precedent — that she had given just cause of war. Ac- 
cording to the most latitudinarian notions, this was tho extent of the 
remedy in the hands of Congress. But Mr. Thompson, being a 
holder of peace principles — if we may judge by his published 
speeches — must admit it to be as really a sin to killj, as to enslave 
jnen ; so that, in his own showing, this argument amounts to noth- 
ing. But when it is considered that every state in the American 
Union has the recognized right to alter its Constitution, when, and 
bow it may think fit, saving only that it be republican ; it is most 
tnanifest that Congress and the other states have, and could have 
in no case, anymore power or right to prevent Missouri's continuing, 
or creating slavery, than they had to prevent Massachosetts from 
filjolishing it. But, if we were to stand upon the mere rights of 
war, he (Mr. B.) did not know but that America had just cause of 
war against Britain, according to the received notions on that sub- 
ject, in the speeches delivered by Mr. Thompson under the conniv- 
ance of the authorities here. But the causes of war were very 
different in the opinions of men, and in the eye of God. If Mr. 
Thompson was right in condemning America for the guilt of Mis- 
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souri, then tliey should go to war at once and settle the question. 
But, if they were not ready for this conclusion, they could do noth- 
ing. In the edition of Mr. Thompson's speech which had been 
delivered on tlie preceding evening, an argument had been adduced 
which was omitted in the present. The argument to which he re- 
ferred, was concerning the right of the slaves to be rv^presemted, A 
slight consideration of the subject might have shown lliat the wliole 
power over the subject of citizenship in each state, was exclusive 
in the state itself, and was differently regulated in* dilTerent slates. 
In some, the elective franchise was given to all who had attained 
the age of twenty-one. In some, it was made to depend on the 
possession of personal property; and in others, of real property. 
That in the Southern states, the power of voting should be given 
to the masters, and not to the slaves, was not calculated to excite sur- 
prise in Britain, where such a large proportion of the population, and 
that in a number of instances composed of men of high intelligence, 
were not entitled to the elective franchise. The origin of this 
arrangement, like many others involved in our social system, was a 
compromise of apparently conflicting interests in the states which 
were engaged in forming the Federal Constitution. The identity 
of taxation and representation, was the g^rand idea on which the na- 
tion went into the war of independence. When it was agreed that 
all white citizens, and three-fifths of all other persons, as the 
Constitution expresses it, should be represented, it followed of 
course, that they should be subject to taxation. Or, if it were first 
at^reed that they should be taxed, it followed as certainly they should 
be represented. Who should actually cast the votes, was, of ne- 
cessity, left to be determined by the states themselves, and as hasf 
been said, was variously determined ; many permitting free negroes, 
Indians, and mulattos, who are all embraced, as well as slaves, to 
vote. That three-fifths, instead of any other part, or the whole 
sliould be agreed on, was, no doubt, the result'of reasons which 
appeared conclusive to» the wise and benevolent men who made the 
Constitution ; but I am not able to tell what they v/ere. It must, 
however, be very clear, tbit to accuse my country, in one breath, for 
treating the negroes, bond and free^as if they were not human be- 
ings at all— and to accuse her in the next, of fostering and en- 
couraging slavery, for allowing so large a proportion of the blacks 
to be a part of the basis of national representation in all the states, 
and then, in the third, because the whole are not sO treated, to be 
tnore abusive than ever — is merely to show plainly, how earnestly 
an occasion is sought to traduce America, and how hard it is to 
find one. He came now to the last charge. He himself, it seems, 
had admitted, on former occasions, that slavery was a national 
evil. He certainly did believe that the people of America, wheth- 
er ami-slavery or pro-slavery, would be happier and better, in 
conscience and feelings, were slavery abolished. He believed 
that every interest would be benefitted by such an event, whether 
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political, moral, or social. The existence of slavery was one of 
the greatest evils of the world, but it was not the crime of all the 
world. Though, therefore, he considered slavery a national evil, 
it was not to be inferred that he viewed it as a national crime. 
The cogency of such an argument was equal to the candor of the 
citation on which it was founded. He would now come to mat- 
ters rather more personal. In enumerating the great numbers of 
anti-slavery societies in America, Mr. Thompson had paraded one 
as formed in Kentucky, for the whole state. Now, he would ven- 
ture to say that there were not ten persons in that whole State, 
holding anti-slavery principles, in the Garrison sense of the word. 
If this was to be judged a fair specimen of the hundreds of socie- 
ties boasted of by Mr. Thompson, there would turn out but a 
beggarly account of them. He found also the name of Groton, 
Massachusetts, as the location of one of the societies in the boast- 
ed list. He had once preached, and spoken on the subject of 
slavery, in that sweet little village, and been struck with the scene 
of peace and happiness which it presented. He afterwards met 
the clergyman of that village in the city of Baltimorev and asked 
iiim what had caused him to leave the field of his ^a^ors^ iihe 
clergyman answered, that the anti-slavery people bad in\4d^d his 
peaceful village, and transfornied it into such a scene of strife that 
lie preferred to leave it, And so it was. The pestilence, which, 
like a storm of fire and brimstone fiom hell, always follovVed the 
track of abolitionism, had overtaken many a peaceful village, and 
driven its pastor to seek elsewhere a field not yet blasted by it. 
He would conclude by remarkir ^, that Mr. Thompson and he 
(Mr. B.) were now speaking, as 'it were, in the face of two 
worltisjfdv Western Europe was the world to America. Audit 
was for England to know— that the opinion of America— ^that Amer- 
ica which already contained a larger reading population than the 
whole of Britain — was as important to her, as hers could be to us. 
What he had said of Mr. Garrison and of Mr. Wright, he had 
said ; and he was ready to answer for it in the face of God and 
mar;. But he had something else to do, he thanked God, than to 
go about the country carrying placards, ready to be produced on 
all occasions. Nor where he was known, was such a course 
needful, to establish what he said. Wlien those gentlemen should 
make their appearance, in defence or explanation of what he had 
said, he would be the better able to judge— whether it would be 
proper for him to take any notice — and if any, what — of the de- 
fence for which Mr. Thompson had so frankly pledged himself. 
In the mean time, he would say to that gentleman himself, that his 
attempts at brow-beating were lost upon him. 

Mr. THOMPSON said he should commence with the end of 
his opponent's speech, and notice what that gentlemar. iiad said in 
regard to the charges brought by him against William Lloyd Garri- 
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sou and I'iliziir AV'riii;iii. li appeared as if Mr. Breckinridge expect- 
ed t.liat, bccau'ic in hl.sown country liii cliaracler for vuracily siood 
lii^h, lliat tlicrcrore, lie was cntiilod, if ho chose, to enter an as- 
send)ly of twelve liundred jjtM'sons in Great Britain, and utter the 
i2;ravost charges against certain individuals 3,000 miles away, and 
when called upon as he had been for proof, that he had nothing to 
do but turn round and say, ' AV'hy, 1 am not bound to furnish proof; 
let the parties accused demonstrate their innocence.' This was 
American justice with a.vengeance. This might be Kentucky law, 
or Lynch law, but could hardly be called justice by any assembly 
of honest and impartial persons. Such justice might suit the neigh- 
borhood of Vicksbiu'g, but it would not recommend itself to a Scot- 
ish audience. lie (iMr. T.) would not undertake at this time the 
task of justifying the nien who had been calumniated. He knew 
these gentlemen, and had no doubt when they heard the charges 
preferred against them in iliis country, they would be able and ready 
to clear themselves before the world. He would not say that Mr. 
Breckinridge did not himself believe the allegations to be true, 
bat he would say that had that gentleman possessed a know- 
ledge of the true cliaracter of tliose lie had spoken against — had he 
known them as he (Mr. T.) knew them, he would have held them 
incapable of the dark deeds alleged against them. With regard 
to Mr. B's remarks upon the number of the slave population, the 
amount of the troops in the United States, and the existence of slav- 
ery in the district of Columbia, he must say that they were nothing 
but special pleadings ; that the whoie was a complete specimen of 
what the lawyers termed pettifogging. He (Mr. T.) was not pre- 
pared to hear a minister say that because only 1500 troops out of 
GOOO were found in the southern stales, that, therefore, the nation 
was not implicated — that because, if the slavery of the district was 
abolished, there would be no fewer slaves in the country — that, 
therefore, the seat of government should not be cleansed from its 
abomination. He would remind his opponent that they were discuss- 
ing a question of principle, and that the scriptures had declared that 
he who w^as unjust in the least, was unjust also in the greatest. Mr. 
Breckinridge had still cautiously avoided naming the parties in the 
United States wdio w^ere responsible for the sin of Slavery. They 
were told that neither New llampshirc nor Massachusetts, nor any 
other of the Northern states were to blame ; that the government 
was not to blame, nor, had it even yet been said, that the South- 
ern slates were to blame. Still the aggregate of the guilt belong- 
ed somewhere ; and if the parties to whom reference had been 
made were to be exculpated, at w^hose door, he would ask, were 
the sin and shame of the system to be laid. The gentleman with 
w-honi he was debating had repeatedly told him (Mr. T.) that he 
did not understand 'the system.' He frankly confessed that he 
did not. It was a mystery of iniquity which he could not pretend 
to fathom ; but he thought he might add that the Americans them- 
6 



selves, at least the Colonizationisls, did not seem to understand it 
very well neither, for they had hoen opcratiriii; for a very long time, 
without cfreetint; any favorahlu cluuip^e in the sysfoni. A word with 
regard to the represcntalion ofshives in Congress. Mr. E. had spoken 
as if he had intended lo have it understood, iliai the slaves were 
themselves benefiled hy tliat rej)resentalion — that it was a partial 
representation of the slave popuhuiou hy persons in their interest. 
How stood the fact? Tlic shivcs were not at all represented as men, 
but as things. They swelled, it was true, tlie number of members 
upon the floor of Congress, but that extra number only helped to 
rivet their bonds tightly upon them, being as they were, in the in- 
terest of the tyrant, and themselves slaveliolders, and not in the in- 
terest of the slaves. What said John Quincy Adams in his cele - 
brated report on the Tariff : — ■ 

* The representation of the slave population in this House has, from the estalDlishment of 
the Constitution of the United States, amounted lo rather more than one-tenth of the whole 
number. Trj the present Congress (1833,) it is equivalent to twenty-two votes; in the next 
Congress it will amount to twenty-five. This ia a coml)incd and concentrated power, always 
operating to the support and exclusive favor of the slave-holding interest.' 

Here was a mighty engine in the cause of oppression. It was 
a wicked misrepresentation to say that the slaves were benefited by 
such an arrangement. Instead of being a lever in their hands to 
aid them in the overthrow of the system which was crushing them, 
it was a vast addition of strength to the ranks of their tyrants, who 
went to Congress to cry down discussion, to cry up Lynch law, and 
shout Hail Columbia. Mr. Thompson then proceeded to give 
some account of the Maryland Colonization scheme. 

The firL'. movement on the subject was in March, 1831, when 
Mr. Brawner submitted the following resolutions to the Maryland 
Legislature, which were by that assembly adopted. He begged 
particular attention both to the letter and spirit of this document, ex- 
hibiting as it did, the feelings of ' the good people of the state' to- 
wards the colored population: — 

Resolved, That the increased proportion of the free people of color in this state, to the 
white population, the evils growing out of their c.onnci tion and unrestrained association 
Avith the slaves their habits and manner of obtaining a subsistence, and their withdrawing 
a large portion of employment from ilie laboring class of the while population, are subjects 
of momentous and grave consideration to the good people of this stale. 

Resolved, That as philanthropists and lovers of freedom, we deplore the existence of 
slavery amongst ns, and would use our ulniost exertions to ameliorate its condition, yet we 
consider the unrestrained power of manumission as fraught with ultimate evils of a more 
dangerous tendency than the circimistance of slavery alone, and that any act, having for its 
object the mitigation of these joint evils, not inconsistent with other paramount considera- 
tions, would be worthy the atiention and deliberation of the representatives of a free, liberal- 
minded, and enlightened people. 

Resolved, That we consider the colonization of free people of color in Africans the com- 
"Tiencement of a system, by which if judicious encoiiragmicTit be afibrded, these evils may 
be measurably diminished, so that in jirocoss of time, tlio relative proinirtion of the black 
to the white population, w-iU hariliy be matter for strions and nn[)leasant consiiieration. 

Ordered, therefore, 'J'hat a connnittcc of five incnihcrs be appointed by the Chair, with 
instructions to report a bill, based as nearly as may bo, upon the principles contained in the 
foregoing resolutions, and report the same to the consideration of this house. 

Such was the first movement on the subject. At the next ses- 
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sion of the lei^islaluie Mr. Brawiier jjresejited the report of tha 
coiiiniitteo, sonic of the extracts iVoiii which he (Mr. T.) would 
read: — 

Tho (•ii!ninitT''r t'l uImhi rtHrr?'.'.! ilx^ sim'imI nicnidrial.'' fiuin numerous citiznjis in 
tiii-i .-t.i;i\ ii|in!! ~iii'|ici i>! till' <'ui.)i vii Ui'|i:irt, — 

TJiat liic ;irr-'.-iit;'i! iiv \\w uh'imdi i;ili.-t.s iu v \<w\nu<, iind ihc rcromincmlations con- 

t iiiii'd 111 >.iiu<' <i( ilic !ui'iii!.ri lis arc ciitircK rcpii^tiaiit lo ihusf! rinit'ainr'il in ollnsrs?. Tli« 
L-iiliirc!>, li.twru r, tijiiiii which lt '^iv|.itiv>' aciiuii i^ r(.'(jiiirt.'tl, may l)e fUibraced under a few 
i^i'iiiTal licail-:: 

I'li s:, That ;i l.iw In- pas-cil pruliihiiini; tlu> fnt'jre omaiicipalion of the slaves, unleKs pro* 
\i>iiiii lie made tur tlicir n-inuval fiom ilu; -tatf. 

Sf ctiii'lly, That a !=iiiii nf iiHiiii-y adfqiiaic for the attainment of the object, be raised ntid 
ajiprcpri.Ucd I'ur ilierurllior romoval dl' timsc already free. 

'i'liirdly, That a -ysteiii <•!" mdieo bo o.-lablitilipd, regulating the future conduct and mor- 
als of this clarri 'ifdiir population. 

And, I'oiirtldy, TliL-re aic so\oral memorials from different parts of our state, signed bv a 
numerous and hi^^ldy respectable portion of our citizens, recommending the entire abolition 
of !-la%ory in the .state. 

On the 14th of March, the Strdo Legislature of Maryland 

appropriated for the use of the State Colonization Society the sum 
of two hundred thousand dollars, payable in sums of twenty thous- 
and dollars per annum for ten years. Having made the grant, the 
legislature next proceeded to pass acts to obtain the consent rf the 
colored population to (p.jit the state and country, and emigrate to 
Africa. He (Mr. T.) claimed sjjecia! attention to some short ex- 
tracts from those laws. Tht^y would reveal more powerfully than 
any lan.'2;unge of his, the benevolent or rather atrociously cruel de- 
sif^ns of liie ' good people' of the state. He should quote first from 
- An Act relatinf; to Free Negroes and Slaves,' passed within a 
few days of the grant and jiart and parcel of the same benevolent 
scheme: — 

Seetion 1. We it c;-.aft<vl by the tleneral Assembly of 'larylund, That after the passage 
of this act, no free; nci^m or iiuilaUo shall omii^rate to, or setlk' in this State; and no free 
neirni or iniibifio beloii^ini; to any odier slate, district or territory, shall come into thin 
i^^tate, and therein remaia fur liit! space often siin'Cjsivc days, wheilier such free negro or 
mulatto intends r-ottliiig in tiiis State or not, under th<j penaltv of fifty dollars for each and 
every week sueli persons eomiii'^ into, shall tliere.ifter remain in this State; the one half to 
the iiifonner ;uui the other half to the sheriif for the use of the comity. • » ♦ 
and any free iie^ro or mulatto refi!>in^ ornc'iflcct ing to pay said fine or fines, .shall he com- 
mitted to tho jail of iho coiinw ; and shall be sold bv the sheriff at public sale, for such time 
us "iiiay be necessary to covi;r the ulurosaid penalty, Jirst giving ten days previous notice of 
such sale. 

Si^c. 21. And be itenactel, That no p"r«on in this .State,shall hereafter hire, employ, or 
harbor any free iie-^ro <ir mulatto >\ho shall emigrate or settle in this state, after the first 
day of June n<-xt, or any tree nes;ro or imdatto who shall come into this slate from any 
other state, district or territory, and continue in this state for the spare of ten successive 
day? as above, under the penalty of tweniy didlars fur every day after the expiration of four 
da vs. any su'*h tree negro or iiuil.itio * # ■» * # » 

sfiiall be so employed, hired or harbored, and all fines accruing under this act, * 
" ^ one halt thereof to be anplied to the informer, and the other half to 

the use of the conniy; ami if any iics;ro or nmlatto shall reuune from this state and remain 
without the limits thereof for a sjjacc lonj^i-r than iliirty con-ecntive days, unless before leav- 
\n<f ihe stnte he depo-its with the clei U of th..; comity in which lie resides, a written titate- 
ment i>l his o!>ject in so il i'nv^, and his intention of r.'^tnrnin'^ ajain, or unless he shall have 
hi-m di.'taineii by sickne-s or coercion, of which he .-.hall brin;,' a certificate, he ^ball be re- 
Uariie<l asa resiilcii- of a iuther state, and be snljject, if he return, to the [>enalties iinposed 
by ihe fireij.iHis; jjruvisi.jns iip>a fre'^ nf:,Moe£ and mnlattoes of another state, migrating to 
this state: Provided iliat n »thiru' contained in this ;ict shall prevent any free negro or mulat- 
to troni visiiinj; l>ih.>ria, anj r.-'Uirnire; tu t!vj stjte w hcnever he may choose to do lo. 
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Sec. 4, And lie it ciiactcd, Tiiiil it slmll not Iio luwful IVdiii mul nfior llio (list oCJiiiio 
next, to impoi't or bring into liiis slale by IhihI or uiiicr, luiy nogro, iniiliiUo or ollior Aiwn 
for sale, or to rcnldo within li«is .■ilatr : ' " *" ^ ami iniv pcrHon or porsons 

80 olTendinjr, piiall forit'it for ovcry sm:!) oflcncc, ;iiiy iii uro, imilaitn or ollnir slavi.; hrouglil 
into this stiiltt oontrury to liiisact, ami siii'li iicgni, nmlailn or other slave, .-hail 1)0 ontiliod 
to freedom upon condition thai lie roMf^fnl lo hi; sent, to l-Iln ria, nr to icavo ilic f.tato (orlh- 
withf otherwise siirii npgro or nndatto oroth<'i- sia\o,.-hai'l li(> hci/cd am! tal\cii and conlincd 
in jail by f.hcshurin oftiio comity ulioro ihcoll'cnco i.-; c.iMunittrd, \\hi<-li si)fri(VHhall rrc(;i\o 
ten dolIarH for every negro, niida'lto or other slavo so brmij^lit into tliis MaK- and Idrfeitcd 
as aforesaid, and seized !ind taken l)y liini. '* ' * Alorcovor, .-aid slierifl 

shiiU receive fivi'. dollars for mc.li negro, imdatto or other slave artiuilly confined by him in 
jail, and the usual prison fee a* now alliiu't;d by law , and any p.erso:' or persons ho ontnidniEf na- 
iler this act, shall be punished by indieinieni' in lh<; connly ccMa t ort!;!' r mmty wi-ere the otienre 
sliullbc conimited, and u|!on ccniviclion tlieri.nf, iIk? said cimi t ^llall,by lis order, direct said 
sheriff to sellanj negro, nmlattoor otlujr slaves so seized and taken ijy him, under this act, 
to the Colord/.atioi» Society fur said fi\e dollars, af)ii ii'.e [a ison (e( s * 
to 1)0 taken to Liberia: and if sneh C'okan/aliiin Soeieiy siial! nut receive sncli negroes, 
mulattoes or other slaves for said (ive ikdlars each, and llie [irison li (!s of each,, iipun reins- 
ing, said sherift' sliali, aOer three weeks' pniille notice given iiy advert i.-ements, . '■ell any such 
nfgro, mulatto or other slave to some [-.(asiin or peisons, willi a eondiiion llia! any such ne- 
gro, mulatto or other slave shall bo ren'ovcd and taken I'orlhuitii iKyond the limits ol this 
state to settle and reside. 

Such was the sclicmc which had bccti ndvocnlcd in IJoston and 
elsewhere by his opponent, lie now left the nuutcr in his hands, 
recommending him to exert all his cdoijnciK'O and inirtMuiiiy in be- 
half of the honor of Maryland, but waniini.; hiui beforehand that 
his labors would be in vain. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE said, lie wonhl now j)ro(>ecd with 
what remained of the argumenl on ilic general question. lie liad 
been asked to point out the responsible panics in regard !o slavery, 
and this was what he was about to do. h was indeed iiuich more 
easy to show who were the responsible parlies than to ])rove the 
innocence of those unjustly accused — it was jicrhaps his duty to 
do both — the first he had been attemulinii;. !t would be easy to 
do the other, and he trusted, that after he had <Ionc so — if the 
good people of Glasgow on any future occasion should meet to 
pass resolutions applauding Mr. Thompson, Jbr the vast sacrifices 
he had made, and the suffering he liad endured in the cause of 
emancipation, they would not again feel obliged to pass resolutions 
condemning the whole American nation, as the vilest ruation that 
ever existed, for maintaining slavery. He would say, then, that 
he considered the owners of the slaves, as in the first place, re- 
sponsible. I'he slave-owner had two important duties to perform 
in reference to those of his fellow-beings, who were held in bon- 
dage. In the first place, he was bound to inform himself of the 
whole question, in its length and breadth, and having done so, he 
ought, in the speediest nianncr possible, consistent with the hap- 
piness of the slaves themselves, to set them free. Th,is v\as the 
duty of a slave-owner, as an individual. But, as his lot might be 
cast in a slaveholding state, it was his duty, in addition to freeing 
his own slaves, that he should u?e every lawiu! moans to elighten 
public opinion. Whatever faculties he ])osse,sscd, it v.as his duty 
to use them in the attempt to remove the }Mejiulices of those 
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whose minds were not yet cnliglilencd on liiis important qncstion.. 
Uul, while it was bis duty to do tliis, he was to rclVnin iVouj every 
thing which would naturally tend to exasperate the minds of the 
masters. He was not to go and take hold of a man by the throat, 
and say, ' You are a great thieving, man-dealing villain, and unless you 
instantly give your slaves liberty, I will pitch you out of this three story 
window. ' That was not the mode in which a prudent man would go to 
work. And he (Mr. Breckinridge) would like, above all things, to 
make Mr. Thompson, and his fellow-laborers sensible of this im- 
porunt truth ; that in their efibrts to give freedom to the slaves, 
nothing could be done without the consent of the slave-owners. 
And unless it was kept in view, Mr. Thompson might labor, to 
use an American homely phrase, 'till the cows come home,' but 
he would not move a single step nearer his object. While on this 
head there was another saying which he had no doubt Mr. Tliomp- 
son had frequently heard in America, and which might be of some 
use for him to bear in mind, if he revisited that honible country ; 
it was that one ' spoonful of molasses would catch more flies tlian 
a hogshead of vinegar.' With regard to the mode in which the 
([uestion of slavery should be taken up in those states where it 
existed, be w'ould say that every thing had been done — agitation, 
fls it was called in tiiis country — to enlighten the public mind on 
the whole question, was the only thing that could advance the 
cause. If there was any thing else that could be taken advantage 
of for that end, he was willing to learn it, and to go home and try 
to teach bis countrymen who w'ere laboring in the same cause, hi 
the second place, Mr. B. proceeded to say, that the parties re- 
sponsible for the existence of slavery were the states which toler- 
ated it. If slavery were wrong, as he w^as fully prepared to assert 
it to be, then those states or communities which tolerate it were 
justly responsible at the bar of God, at the tribunal of an enlight- 
ened world. If slavery were wrong, those who have pow'er were 
bound to abolish it as soon as it could be done consistently with 
the greatest amount of good to all concerned. Now, slavery could 
end in any state only by violence, or by the consent of the mas- 
ters. This made it obviously the duty of ail who had right views 
in such communities, to extend and 'enforce them in such a way 
as shall appear most likely to secure the object in view— namely, 
peaceful, voluntary, and legal abolition. It demonstrates too, that 
whenever the majority of such a community are ready to act in 
this behalf, they are bound to act in such a manner as will consti- 
tutionally and speedily eftect the object, even though multitudes in 
that community should still oppose it. But here again it is most 
clear tliat such a result can never be brought about, till the majori- 
ty of such slaveholding communities shalF not only consent to it, 
but require it. So that in every branch of the matter, it constan- 
ly appears how indis})cnsable, ' light, and love, gentleness, wis- 
dom, and truth are ; and how perfectly mad it is to expect to do 
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any ihing in America by harsh \ ilupfiration, hasty antl violent pro- 
ceedings. But, say the anti-shivcry people, you can abohsh 
slavery in the District of Coluinbin, and might purchase the free- 
dom of all the slaves throughout the whole of the states with the 
public money. But it was not the price of the slaves that was the 
chief didiculty in making nn end of slavery. The inhabitants of 
the Southern states reckoned this the h;a,st part of the case. To 
take away our slaves, say they, is to take away not our property 
alone, but. our country also ; for without them tlie country would 
not be cultivated. lie did not say that the Southern planters were 
right in thiidviug so, but he knew that they did think so; and there- 
fore, it was necessary to take their opinion into account. This 
was only an instance of the many dinicullies by which the ques- 
tion was beset, and would let them see that it was not a mere 
matter of pounds, shillings, and pence. In reference to the 
efforts made by the American people to abolish slavery, Mr. 
Breckinridge said they had done much in this cause before Mr. 
Thompson was born, and possibly before his father was born. 
Tiiey had labored for ages, he might almost say for half centuries. 
During that time they had efTected much, and they would have 
done more but for the interference of the party with which Mr. 
Thompson was identified. A party whose principles were based 
on false metaphysics — on fiilse morality, who came often with the 
fury of demons, and yet said they were sent by Grod. He would 
say the cause of emancipation had been much injured by the ill- 
designed efforts of that party, they had thrown the cause a hun- 
dred years farther back, than it was five years ago. In reference 
to the Maryland colonization scheme, of which they had heard so 
much from Mr. Thompson, he would only bo able, as his time 
was nearly expired, to make a remark or two. That Society had 
existed for about four years. In its fourth annual report there is 
a statement from the managers of the Maryland State fund, that with- 
in the preceding year, two hundred and ninety-nine manumissions 
had been reported to them, which, with those previously reported, 
make eleven hundred and one slaves manumitted, purely and free- 
ly manumitted, within four years in that State : while the total num- 
ber of colored persons transported to Liberia since the Society 
commenced its operations was then only one hundred and forty, 
as exhibited by the same report. Nothing could show more 
clearly the falsity of those statements which represent the scheme 
of Maryland colonization, as being cruel, oppressive, and pecu- 
liarly opposed to the progress of emancipation. The direct con- 
trary is in all respects true. With regard to the book from which 
Mr. Thompson had read some extracts, purporting to be the laws 
of Maryland ; if he were not mistaken, that book was a violent 
and inflammatory pamphlet written by some person, ])erhaps Mr. 
Thompson himself, shortly after his (Mr. B's) visit to Boston. 
He would not enter upon the discussion of the merits of that pam- 
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phlet, against which it had been allcgcci in America, at the place 
wlicrc it originated, and he believed truly charged, that instead of 
coiitaining faithfiil extracts from the laws of Maryland, it did in 
fact, contain only schemes oflawswhicli iiad been proposed in the 
Assembly of Maryland, but which had never received their sanc- 
tion ; chiefly in consequence of the opposition of the friends of 
colonization. In conclusion, he would say, that the Maryland 
scheme was, a whole, one of the most wise and humane projects 
diat had ever becij devised, lie liad no objection on proper oc- 
casions, to go fully into it, and he lioped to be able to show that 
it would do much for the amelioration of the negro race. 
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THIRD NIGHT— WEDNESDAY, JUNE 15. 

MR. BRECKINRIDGE said, the subject for discussion this 
evening by two appointments, was the great cause of colonization, 
as it presented itself in America; and he was aware that of all the 
parts of the subject of these discussions there were none on which 
their opinions were more decidedly made up against what he believ- 
ed to be the truth. It was, therefore, peculiarly embarrassing for 
him to enter upon the subject, but he did so w ith that frankness and 
candor with which he had entered upon llie otlicr toj)ics of discus- 
sion; and if he would not show^ them sufficient reason to commend 
the principle of colonization to their minds and feelings, he could 
only expect that they should remain of their present opinions. The 
scheme of colonization was not a new one in America. It had been 
spoken of 40 or 50 years ago, by him who in his day ranked next 
to the father of his country in tlie afiections of die American peo- 
ple, Mr. Jefferson, before he fdled the president's chair, wliilq he 
was president, and afterwards occupied his thoughts with diis great 
scheme.' Being himself a decided enemy to slavery, he tried to 
rouse the minds" of his countrymen to the advantages which would 
arise from the colonizing of the free blacks of America on some part 
of the AVestern coast of iVfrica. With this view he entered into 
negotiations with the Sierra Leone Company in this country, to re- 
ceive into their colony free people of color from America; and he 
also had applied to the Portuguese government, at that time a large 
African proprietor, for a place where the free blacks might be allow- 
ed to colonize thems'^ives. Whether these efforts, which w'cre ap- 
plauded and aided by many wise and good men, deserved to be 
praised or blamed, was not the topic to be taken up at present; but 
they showed that the scheme was one which could not be called a 
new- scheme. This proposal of colonizing the free blacks of Amer- 
ica on the West coast of Africa had obtained the approbation of 
nine tenths of ail those ihrougiiout America who took any interest in 
the fate of the black race: for even the great bulk of those who 
w^ere now in favor of " abolitionism," were at one time the friends 
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of colonization. Whether they had good or bad reasons for the 
change which had taken place in their opinions, would be more ap- 
parent, perhaps, when ihcy arrived at ihc; end of the discussion, 
it was in the course of tlie years 1822 or 1S23 that the first colo- 
nists were sent out from America. He miii;ht not be ])erfectly ac- 
curate in his dates, as he gave them from memory, but tiie present 
arguniiMit did not (Ie])cnd on exact accuracy in that respect. The 
society for promoting the colonization scheme was organized some 
years before the date stated above, when an expedition was sent out 
to explore the coast of Africa with a view to establishing the colo- 
ny; and afterwards another to purchase territory; and then tiio colo- 
nists were sent out, which he believed took place for the first time 
after 1S20. 'J'ho society continued to pursue the scheme for a 
period of 0 or 10 years, and met with no op])osition except from 
some parties in the extreme South; but had the conciuTcnce of 
almost all the wise, the good, and the benevolent in America. It 
was not till about J 830 that any very violent opposition was made 
to the society's operations; and he believed Mr. Garrison was among 
the first who opposed it, on the ground that its operations were in- 
juiious to the interests of the colored race in America. Mr. Ar- 
thur Tappan also seceded from the society about the same time, but 
upon difierent grounds from Garrison. His opposition arose fi'om 
the society's not taking up his ground in reference to Temperance. 
He had no hesitation in saying that Mr. Tappan was right, and that 
the society was wrong; as they did not go far enough in regard to 
this point. He the more readily admitted that in this particular 
Mr. Tappan's views were right, as he was wrong in every other 
point which he assumed in reference to the society. But it was 
not till about 1832, that an organized opposition to the society be- 
gan to manifest itself. In 1833 the American Anti-Slavery Soci- 
ety was established, one of the fundamental principles of which, and 
perhaps the one they most zealously propagated, was uncompromis- 
ing hostility to the colonization scheme. In the progress of events 
too, it turned out that all the friends of colonization did not see 
alike on all parts of the subject. Many of them thought that the 
intejrests involved were too important and too great to be left to a 
single board ot management or staked on a single series of experi- 
ments. Some considered that one general principle of operation 
could not be made broad enough for the circumstances of all the 
states, and hence arose several separate societies, — as that of Ma- 
ryland, organized on peculiar principles, which have direct reference 
to general emancipation; and as those of New York and Philadel- 
phia, Tidiich have founded a colony on principles of peace, — ^the 
temperance principle being held equally by them and the Maryland 
society. The general society at Washington assumed the ground 
of colonizing, on the West coast of Africa with their own consent, 
persons of color from America who were of good character, and 
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who wore free al ilic lime of tlicir being sent out. The ^FaryKinJ 
Society weul. a step furtlier. They saw liiat the colonization scheme 
would have a reHeetion lavurable to eniancipation; and they carried 
on their operations widi a direct and avowed reference to the ulti- 
niijte emancipation of the slaves in that state. The New York and 
J^hiiadeipiiia societies were founded, as 1 have above said, on the 
prificiples of temperance and peace — the former principle being 
conmion also to the Maryland scheme. Tlie united societies of 
New York and Philadelphia first took 120 slaves who had been 
manumitted by tlie late ])r. Hawes, of V^a., and formed them into a 
colony. The Parent k*5ociety\s territory in Africa was called Ll- 
l)eria. It was about 100 leagues in length along the coast, about 
10 or 15 leagues deep, and there were 5 or 0 settlements, all under 
the general control of that society. There were in them all about 
4,000 colonists, a great portion of wbom were manumitted slaves. 
Tiie colony of the Maryland Society was ftirther South than that o^ 
»lie Parent Society. It was situated on that point of the coast call- 
ed Cape Palmas, and was itself called Maryland in Africa. It was 
under the charge of a board of management in Maryland, and con- 
sisted at this time of between two and three hundred colonists, who 
were chiefly manumitted slaves. The other colony, that belonging 
to the New York and Philadelphia Society, was at Bassa Cove, and 
was under the charjic of the directors of that society- There were 
in all about 5000 colonists under the charge of these societies. For 
the first few years of the existence of the Parent vSociety, it was 
supported by a number of gentlemen for different reasons. At the 
commencement it was not perhaps perfectly clear bow it might op- 
erate. Some advocated the cause and supported the interests of 
the society, on the principles of direct humanity to the ixee colored 
persons of America. Others again supported it as calculated to 
})roduce collateral effects favorable to the slaves, and the general 
cause of emancipation in the country. Others on the ground that 
it would enable the country to gel rid of the colored population, 
without much reference to what might be the result to the colored 
jjopulation themselves; just as if in England there were individuals 
who would promote emigration, to get the country rid of those who 
were as they supposed given to idleness and a burden upon the 
country. There may have been some who supported the society 
from an actual love for slavery, and as a means which they suppos- 
ed might lessen some of the e\'ils by which it was accompanied. 
During the first years of the society's operations, many thousands of 
speeches were delivered, and many hundreds of pamphlets were 
published about the society, its operations, and their effects; and it 
was (pjiie possible that ^Ir. Thompson might be ab'le to bring for- 
ward some sentences and scraps from the speeches of a slave-own- 
er, wdio looked upon the society as a means of perpetuating slavery 
in xVmerica; or he might produce some speech, in which the soci- 
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ety was supported ns a means of riddin;; the country of the free 
people of color, no matter what hecame of tliem afterward. But 
it was uncandid and unjust to take this plan of opposing the cause; 
because it was well known that whatever might be the case in par- 
ticular instances, the general fact was, that llie great majority of the 
supporters of the society had always supported it, because of the 
good effects they anticipated from it in favor of ultimate emancipa- 
tion, as well as its present and immense benefits to the free blacks. 
Now I challenge Mr. Thompson to the plain admission, or the 
plain denial of these statements. Tf he denies them I am content; 
for in that case, he will stand convicted in America, for the denial 
of that which every man, woman and child there knows to be true. 
If he admits my statements to be substantially true, then the entire 
point of the charges brought by him and his friends against coloni- 
zation, is hrokcn olV; and all he or they can allege against it, can 
equally be alleged against every thing, good or bad, that ever exis- 
ted, namely, that men supported it for various, or even opposite 
reasons. I go farther—I assert, and call upon Mr. Thompson to 
admit or to deny it, I care not which — that just in proportion as the 
cause has developed itself, and its natural and legitimate influences 
been plainly exhibited — those who favor slavery have cooled in its 
support, or withdrawn entirely from it — while those who favor e- 
mancipation, and desire the good of the free people of color, have, 
in the same degree, and with increasing cordiality, rather avowed 
it, insomuch that it will be difficult if not wholly impossible for 
our evidences of friendship to it, from an avowed friend of slavery, 
to bo culled out of all his scraps, as occurring within the last three 
or four years. Indeed no persons were more persecuted after what 
Mr. T. calls persecution in some of the vSouthern states, than those 
who advocate the cause of colonization, a fact which began to occur 
as soon as those slave owners, who desired slavery to continue, 
clearly saw that the natural result was the ultimate emancipation of 
the slaves. How far the conduct of Mr. Thompson and his friends 
was calculated to produce a reaction in the South, and incline mod- 
erate and humane masters to the views of the emancipationists, 
cannot now be determined. But that the increasing wisdom and 
benevolence of the South will compensate for the folly and phren- 
zy at the North, there is good reason to hope. He would now 
proceed to give a few reasons why this scheme of colonization 
should be supported. But he would first call their attention to a 
resolution proposed by Mr. George Thompson at a meeting of the 
Young Mens' Ami Slavery Society of Boston: — 

That as the Amer icaii Colonisation Society has been demonstrated to lie in its principles 
itnrighteons, unnatural, and proseriptive, the" atte»)pt now made to ijive pcrmanencv to this 
institution is a fraud upon the ignorance and an outrage upon the inteiligeuce of the public, 
and as such deserves the scvereat reprobation. 
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The verbiage of this resolution showed its parentage. No one who 
had ever heard one of Mr. Thompson's speeches could for a mo- 
ment doubt the authorship of the resolution. But w iiat were they 
to tiiiuk of an individual who, being almost a perfect stranger in 
America, came forward at a public meeting, and s])oke in terms 
like these of a society, supported and encouraged by the great ma- 
jority of the nation — embracing in that majority most of what is 
distinguished by rank, by knowledge, or by virtue, in the country? 
What but universal execration from the violent, and ])ity and con- 
tempt from all — could be expected to follow such proceedings. 
And yet London, lulinburgh, and Glasgow, celebrate the prudence 
of Mr. George Thompson in America, and praise his conduct there 
on their behalf! It was not demonstrated that tlie scheme was eith- 
er unnatural, proscriptive, or foolish. He wished much to hear 
Mr. Thompson attempt tliat demonstration. He (Mr. B.) would 
attempt to prove, on the other hand, that in itself the scheme was 
good, wise, and benevolent. His first reason was that it was good 
for the free black population of America, for whose benefit it was 
intended, whatever might be the opinions entertained regarding 
slavery; whatever might be the opinion as to the duty of admitting 
the free colored population to all the rights and privileges of white 
people; taking it for granted that slavery should be abolished, tak- 
ing it for granted that the free colored population should have the 
same rights and privileges as the white poj)ulalion; admitting, as so 
many have declared, that these free people of color are generally 
very little elevated above the condition of the sla' cs; granting the 
existence of the absurd prejudice among the whiff- population against 
people of color; taking as true, all the assertions of all, or any par- 
ties, on this subject, and then say, if it is not a good, a wise, a hu- 
mane reason for encouraging the society, that they are able to snatch 
1000 or 10,000 of these degraded, ruined, undone, and unhappy 
people from the condition llicy are placed in, and plant them in 
comfort, freedom, and peace in Africa? While Mr. Tbomj)son 
and his friends were trvius; their schemes to terminate slavcrv, and 
break down prejudice against color — schemes which were likely to 
be long in ]irogrcss, if we were to judge by the past — it seemed 
most extraordinary thai they should object to our efibrts to lake a 
portion of these people out of the grasj) of their present sorrows, 
and do for them in Africa all that has been done for ourselves in 
America. Above all things, is it not inexplicable, that they should 
consider slavery on one side of the Atlantic, better than freedom on 
the other, — a thought, proving him who held it unworthy of free- 
dom anywhere. If this was not a scheme, full of wisdom, of good- 
ness and benevolence, he know not what wisdom,, goodness, or be- 
nevolence meant. They proposed to do nothing without the free 
consent of the colored people. And now, if a similar offer were 
made to every poor and unfortunate inhabitant of Glasgow, and all 



of them chose to remain here, except one, and that one were cap- 
livated hy the account of fionie distant HI Dorado, and chose to 
push his fortune tliere, could the rest assume over this one the right 
of saying, you shall not go; we are determined not to go, and equal- 
ly determined not to let you go. Yet the aholitionists have been 
going about, from Dan to Beersheba, not only attacking and vilify- 
ing the whites, for proposing to colonize the blacks with their. own 
free consent; but equally ittacking the blacks for availing themselves 
of the oiler. And though the colony hud been stigmatized as a 
grave, as a place of skulls, it was the very place fitted by nature for 
the black po])ulalion, the land granted by God to their fathers. It 
is in one sense, then, a matter of no moment, what the causes are 
which induce the society to make the oiler, or the black population 
to emigrate to Africa — even on the showing of the abolitionists 
themselves, the colored population are kept in a slate of degrada- 
tion; and it is certainly just and good that means should be afforded 
them for getting rid of that degradation. In the second place, he 
maintained that this colonization scheme naturally tended to pro- 
mote the cause of general emancipation. To illustrate this, Mr. 
Breckinridge read the following extract from the IMaryland report 
of lSi35, p". 17:— 

Tlic miinlK!!- (»rin;uitmiissiinis in tlip «Iuti! ropoi tcd to tliclioard siuretlio last amiiial report, 
is two hundred and nincty-nitio, niakiiiiy tlio wiioli- nunil)or reported as inanuinittcd, since the 
passage ot'llie act of 1S31, eleven luindred and one. 

This extract showed that the scheme did not prevent manumis- 
sion, but had tended gradually to increase its amount. That this 
was the intention and actual ellect of the colonization scheme, he 
would now prove to the meeting in so far as regarded ]\raryland; 
and if he did so of that state, he supposed they would not find it 
<liHicult to believe the same thing of other states, as it was against 
Maryland that 3Ir. Thompson had expended his peculiar virulence. 
Mr. B. then read the followinij;: — 

llesolved, That this society helieve, and art npontlie i)eliofthat colonization has a tcndcn- 
<'y to promote ein.incipalinn, l)y alVording to the emancipated slave a home, uhcre he can l)C 
Viappier and !)ett( r, in every point of \ iew, than in this conntiT, and so in(hicini; mafileis to 
UKimu\ut, lor remoNal to Africa, who would not luanumit MiK'oiulilionnliy. — 3rd A. Rep. 
])ai!:(^ 5. 

Maryland, tlirouyh her State Society, is at>out tryini; the imjiortant experiment, whether, 
hy means of colonies mi llu; cctast of Afi ica, slave-hoidinsr states may iM^come free states. The 
lioard of Managers cannot doaht of siicccs.-, however; and in exercising the high and respon- 
.«ihle duties devcdving upon tliem, it is with the linn l)elief that the time is not very remote, 
when, with die full and free consent of those interested in this species of property," the state 
of Maryland w ill be added to the list of the iion-slave-holdiiig states of tJie Union". — 3 A. K- 
page 6. 

It h;u5 l)cen charged, ugjiin and again, airainstthe general scheme, tiiat its tendencies wrc 
to per|)etuatc slavery; and, at this uionu.nt, both in this conntrv a;id in Europe, there arc 
those who stigmatize the labors of men like I-^inley, Caldwell, Harper, Ayres, A.-hmun, Key, 
CJiirley, Anderson and Randall, ;t.s leading; to this end. rnfoiindt'd as is the charge, it hai* 
many Ixdievers. The e<donizatioi\ law of Mainland is ba.-ed upon a far ditferent principle; 
for the immigration of shoes i.« exprcssiy prohibited, ;ind the transportation of those who aie 



ptnancipatcd Hiiiply providerl for. In ai'conlunro, tlicn.'furc, witii \\\o poiioral *critinU'nt of 
tin.' jHililif, and anxious liiat t'olo'ii/atiidi in tlio <lati' :^li(iul(l Sx- rclicvwl tVoin tlip iiiijutialion 
jHit npnn tilt! ran.<o. ^■^^l^^lif)ns \v(M<> nnaniniini>ly aMoplcd, avuw ins; that tlic cxtirjiatidii (•(" 
.slavery in Maryland was llio chid' oUjcci •)!' lliu soci<,t\'s »'xi.<t»?nrr. — 3 A. R. jingc '1',]. 

'J'hrcugiioul tlie rcporl iho saino ctirroit o( cvenis was refcrrod lo; 
and thev \v(3ro (owud lo l)e cvervwhore the same as to tlio eflecis of 
ilic colonial sclicnie on ihtj manumission of slaves. To show the 
cause of the oi)jections lo the scheme hy free persons of color, ]Mr. 
Ji. read the followiiia; extraci: — 

Tho Board w(»nld remark, tliat iri r(illc<rt."nj; <'niii;n\nts from anion^ iho free p«"son«' 
of color in iho state, the greatest dilficnlty they lia\ e e\|M rieiieed lias j^rown onl of the incre- 
(lidity of these widt regard iutiu; aeeonnts j;i\en lo Oieni of Africa. K\en when their friends 
ill Lilx;ria h-ive writteii to tliem, in\ ilinij tl\eni to eniiiriate, and sjM'akiiii; favor-aldy ot' llie 
country, ihey have ludieved that a restraint was nj)on tlie v\riters, and that tlif society's at'ent* 
prevented any letter from reaching America, which did not s|M'ak in ti-rnis of pi-ais<^ of Afri" 
ca. The ingenuity of the colored |>eople in this state devi.-ed a simple (est of the relianctr 
that was to he placed in letters, purporting to Ije written liv their frietids; which Uiey hiite, 
during the last year or eighteen uionths, Inien putting into pniclice. When the endgnuil 
saile(i frouj the United Sl;ues, he took with him om? half of a strip r>f calico, the other lialf 
iH'ing retained i)y the pt-r^ou to whom he wa..s to write when he reachi-d Aftica. If he wits 
permitted to write witiiout restraint, and if he; spike his real sentiments in his letter, lie en- 
closed his jwrtioii of the calico, which, matching vvitii thai from whi< h it had In-en sc\<-r«'d, 
gave authenticity and weight to the corresjwndence. jMany <.f these tokens, jl" ;hey are call- 
ed, have l>een received, and their effect Iras i)ee!i evident in (he greater wtllingn(!ss manifest- 
ed hy the free |)eoj>Ie of color to emigrate ; especially those of them who are at all wpH Judging 
and we!! iiiforiued. — I A. R. Jiagt." ij. 

Whatever difficulties now exist as to getting free people of color to 
avail themselves of the society's scheme and emigrate to Africa, 
arise in a great degree from the efforts of the aholition party to mis- 
represent the intentions of the society, and the state and prospects 
of the colony, to the free colored people of the United States, — 
thus showing the double atrocity of preventing these people from 
being benefited, and of traducing those persons who wish to benefit 
them. In an address from Cape Palmas, by the Colonists to tlieir 
brethren in Anrierica, dated in October, 1834, tliere was a distinct 
avowal of the fact that it was better for them that they had gone 
there; and urging others to come also. Mr. B. then read the fol- 
lowing extract from the address:— 

Dear Brethren — Agreeably to a resolution of our tellow cidzens herewith enclosrd, we 
now endeavor to lay iM-t'ore yon a fair and impartial statement of ihe actual si(ua(ion of this 
Colony; of ovu" advantages and pros;x!cts, W>ih temporal and sjiiriiual. 

We r»re aware of the great difVerence of opinion which exists in America with re>-j)ect tf> 
ooloniziition. We are aware of the fierce contentions l)e{ween its advo<^tes and opposer? ; 
and we arc of opinion that this contention, ajnong tlie well meaning, i.s lxist;d principallv upf<» 
the various and contradictory accounts concerning this coun(rv and il^ advantages; receiving 
on the one hand from the cnthnsi;L-<t -c and visionary new cimif is, v. ho wrde w ithout having 
made themselves at all acquainted with the tnie state of affairs in Africa; and on tlie other, 
from the timorous, dissipated and disheartened, who long to return to >}ieir former degraded 
situation, and are willing to assign any reason, however fals<' and det< inv-ntal to iheir tellow 
citizens, rather than the true one, viz: — tliai they are actuallv uiilit, from want of virtiK?, en- 
ergy and cajKicity, to Ixjcome freemen in any country. 

We judge that the time which has elapsed since our first arrival, (eight months,) has 
enalJed us to form a preUy correct opinion of tliis our new colony, of tJie climate, and of the 
fimestf of our government. Therefore we iiwy solely say we Write not ignorautly. And 
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as to the truth of our assertions we here solemnly declare, once for all, that wo write in tlie 
fear of Clod, and are fully sensible that we stand pledged to maintaiu them both here and 
hereafter. 

Of our Government — We declare (hat we have enjoyed (and the same is for ever guar- 
anteed to us Ifv our Conslilution) all and every civil and religious right and privilege, which 
we have cvcir known enjoyed by the white citizens of the Uniieri Stales, exc»;p(ing the elec- 
tion of our chief mn^itstnite, who is appointed by the board uf managers of the Maryland 
State Colonization fcociety. Other oHicery are appointed or elected from the colonists. — 
Freedom of speech and the press, election by ballot, ti ial by jury, the right to l)ear arms, and 
the lilwrty of worshipping (Jod agreeal)ly to the dictates of our own consciences, arc render- 
ed for ever inviolate by the Constitution. 

That we may not weary your patience or be suspected of a desire to .set forth matters in 
too favorable a light, we have been thus brief in om- statements. It will naturally be suppos- 
ed, brethren, that the object of this addr(!ss is to in<luce you to emigrate ami join us. To 
deny tl ' would be a gross want of candor, and not in unison with our professions at the 
outset. \V'e do wish it, and we tender you both the heart and hand of good fellowship. 

But here again, let us Im: etjually candid with you. It is not every man we could honestly 
advise or desire to come to this colony. To those who are contented to live and educate 
their children as house ser\'ants and lackeys, we would say, stay where you are; here we 
have no masti;rs to employ you. To the indolent, heedless and slothful, we would say, tarry 
aiiu)ng the llesh pots of Egypt ; here we get our bread by the sweat of the brow. To drimk- 
ards and rioters, we would say, come not to us; you can never become naturalized in a land 
where there are no grog sho|)3, and where temperance and order is the motto. To the tim- 
orrus and suspicious, we would say, stay where you have protectors; here we protect our- 
.s(!i.es. But the indnstriojis, enterprising atui patriotic of what occupation or profession 
soever; the merchant, the mechanic, atul farmer, (but more particularly the latter,) we would 
Kounscl, advise dud entreat to come and be one with us, and assist in tliis sriorious enterprise, 
nw\ enjoy with us that liberty to which we ever were, aiul the man of co^or ever nuist be, a 
stranger in America. To the ministers of the gospel, both white and colored, we would say, 
come to this great harvest, and diftuse amongst us anil our benighted neighiiors, that light of 
the gospel, without which liberty itself is but slavery, and freedom but perpetual bondage. 

Accept, brethren, our best wishes; and, praying that the Great Disposer of events will 
direct you to that course, which will tend to your happiness and the benefit of our race 
throughout the worhl, 

We subscribe oui'selves 

Yours, most affectionaielv. 

"JACOB GROSS, 
WILLIAM POLK, 
CHARLES SCOTLAND, 
ANTHONY WOOD, 
THOMAS JACKSON. 

The rcjwrt having l)een read, it was then moved by James M. Thompson and seconded, 
that the report lie aj)proved and accepted. The yeas and nays were presented as follows : — 

Yejus — Jeremiah Stewart, James Martin, Samuel Wheeler, II. Duncan, Daniel Banks, 
Joshua Stewart, John Bowen, James Stewart, Henry Dennis, Eden Harding, Robert White- 
field, Nathan Lee, Nathaniel Edmondson, Charles Scotland, Nathaniel Harmon, Bur. Minor, 
Anthony Howard, James M. Thompson, Anthony Wood, Jacob Gross, Wm. Polk, Thomas 
Jackson. 

Nays — Nicholas Thomson, Willian^ Kevnoids, William Cassel. 

N. B. Those who voted in the negative, declared that the statements contained in the 
report were true, Iwth in spirit and letter, but they preferred returning to America — where- 
upon the meeting adjourned, sine die. 

A true copy of the record of the proceedings. WM. POLK. 

If any weight was due to human testimony, it was made probable, 
at least, if not certain, that the intentions of the promoters of the 
scheme were that it should be most kind to the black man, in all its 
direct action, and by its indirect influences, the precursor of the abo- 
lition of slavery ; and if the society had iallen into a mistake, the col- 
onists themselves had also fallen into the same ; as in this address they 
say the scheme has proved successful. He would, therefore, con- 
clude this second reason, by maintaining that he had sufficiently 
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proved that llie scheme had been productive of ^ood, not ojily to the 
coiorcd population, but also to the cause of universal freedonj. 

The reasons ho would now oiler would be more !::;enei-al. And in 
bringing forward the third heail of ar;;ument, he observed, that the 
uniform method which God had selected to civilize and eidi^hlcn 
mankind, and to carry througli the world a knowicdiie of the arts and 
laws, with all the kindred blessings of civilization, was colonization. 
Amonfj;st the first commands oiven by (.«od to man, was to rej)lcnish 
and subdue the earth ; and there was a strikinii; fulness of meanini; in 
the expression. While there seemed to exist in the w hole human 
family an instinctive obedience to this command, CJod had so directed 
its manifestation, that he believed he miirht safely challenffc any one to 
show him any one nation, which l/ad locateil the permanent seat of its 
empire in the native land of its inhal)itants. Every nation had been 
a conquered nation; every people has been in t\nn enlightened from 
others, and in turn colonists again. Tliis nation, which has reputed 
itself the most enlightened in the world, and far be it from him to con- 
trovert the opinion in their presence, might trace its superior enlight- 
enment in part to the fact of its having been so much oftencr con- 
quered than any other, and the consequent greater mixture of nations 
among the inhabitants. Again, he observed, that God had kept sev- 
eral races of men distinct, from the time of Noah down to the present 
day ; and in their mutual action upon each other, dierc was this ex- 
traordinary fact, that wherever the descendants of Sheni had colonized 
a country occupied by the descendants of .Japhet or Ihm, they had 
extirpated those who were before them. When the descendants of 
Japhet conquered the descendants of Siiem, they were extir})ated be- 
fore them; when the descendants of Shem conquered those of .laphct, 
the case was the same ; and so of the descendants of Hani upon 
eidier. But when Japhet conquered Japhet there was no extirpa- 
tion, and when Shem conquered Shem there was no extirpation, as 
also of Ham conquering Ham. jNow as to the conJinent of Africa, if 
history taught any truth, they must roll back all its tide, or Africa was 
destined to be still farUier colonized. As yet, the ])cstilence, like the 
flaming sword before the garden of the I_iOrd, ha^l kept the way 
hedged up, the white man and yellow man a\\'ay from the s})ot, — re- 
served till the fit hour and peo})le can jc. If we take the bodings of 
Providence all is well. But if we rely on the lessons of the past, the 
only means in our power to prevent the ultimate colonization of 
Africa by some strange race, and the consequent extirpation of its- 
race of blacks, is to colonize it with blacks. If thev let Shem colo- 
nize Uiere, the blacks will be extirpated ; if they let Japhet colonize, 
the blacks will be extirpated. Africa must be undone, or siie must 
be colonized with blacks; or all history is but one prodigious lie. To 
Britain seems specially committed, by a good Providence, the desti- 
nies of Asia ; and we say to her, kindlv and faithfullv. Enter and oc- 
8 



cupy, till Messiah come ; enter at once, lest we enter before you. 
To Aniorica, in like maimer, is Africa commit led. To do our Mas- 
ter's work there, we must colojiize it by blacks, we must enlighten it 
by blacks. And when Mr. T. and iiis fiiiMids come to us witli tlieir 
(juackery, scarcely four year's old, and re(juire us to forei!;o lor it our 
clearest convictions, om most cberislied plims, and our most enlight- 
ened views of triUh and duty, we can oidy say to them, "Wo are 
much obliged to you, but pray excuse us, gentlemen ; we have con- 
sidered the matter belbre." Every benevolent and right thinking 
person must see that the scheme of colonizing Africa by black men, 
is necessary to enlighten vVfrica, and })revent the extir])ation of the 
black men there. He would, in the fourth place, take up tire ques- 
tion of christianizing Africa, separate from the other question of mere 
civilization and preservation. Thei-e were only three ways, as had 
been argued, in which the works of missions could Ije possibly con- 
ducted. In an admirable little treatise on the subject, published in 
this country, and he regretted he knew not the author, or he would 
name him in pure honor, these methods weie ably defined and illus- 
trated. One method was, to send out missionaries, and do the work, 
as many are now attempting it, in so many lands. Another was, by 
bringing the people to be conveitcd, to those whom God chose to 
make the means of their conversion. And when Jiritain thinks 
harshly of America about slaveiy, let her rememl'cr, and melt into 
kindness at the thought, of what we are doing to convert the tens of 
thousands ofvlrish Catholics she sends to us yearly. The third way 
was by colonization ; and this, in past ages, has been the great and 
glorious plan. By this, Europe became what she is ; by this, America 
was Christianized ; and he would again refer them to the little book of 
which he had spoken — which, not being written by a slaveowner, nor 
even an American, might possibly be true — to convince them, that it 
was, in all cases, a most efficient means to save the world. But in 
this peculiar case, it seemed to be the chief, if not the only means. 
The climate suited the black rnan^ while hundreds of whites had fal- 
len victims to it. So peculiar does this appear to me, that I have 
never been able to compreiiend liow the ])ious and enlightened free 
blacks of America could so long, or at all, resist the manifest call of 
God, to go and labor for Ilim in their father land. There she is, 
" sitting in darkness aiid di'inking blood," — with a full capacity, and a 
perfect fitness on their parts, to enlighten, to comfort, and to save her 
— their mother, doubly requiring their care, that she knows not that 
she Is blind and naked ! And yet they linger on a distant shore ; and 
fill the air with empty murmurs, of time and earth, and its poor vani- 
ties ; and Christian men around them caress and applaud them for 
their heathen hard-heartedness ; and Christian communities, in their 
strange infatuation, send missions to them, to prevent them from be- 
coming the truest missionaries that the earth could furnish ! Shadows 
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that wo !ire, shadows tlint we puiv.uc ! It was, hi the fiftii place, the 
oiily t'Oectual and practical mode of putting an end to the slave trade. 
There was, incieed, another w ay — hy sloppini; the demand. i5ut 
while they disputed the means of stopping the demand, tliere was 
anotiier way — the stopping of tiie supply. This had long Ueen an 
object dear to several nations. The government of Britain, the gov- 
ennnent of America, and the governments of several other stales, had 
sent several cruisers to stop the supply ; but would any slaves be 
taken from Africa, if there was even a single city on the western coast, 
with ten thousand inhabitants, and three vessels of war at their com- 
mand ? They would put an end to the trade the moment they were 
able to chastise the pirates, or make reprisals on the nations to wliich 
they belonged. Why is it we never hear of the stealing of an English- 
man, a German, or a Tui'k ? Because the thief knows that reprisals 
would be made, or that he or some of his countrymen would be chas- 
tised or stolen in return. So that all that was retjuired, was to plant a 
city on die west coast of Africa, and Uiis would give protection to the 
population of liiat country. jNothing is plainer, than that any nalioni 
\\ hich will make reprisals, w^ill have none of the inhabitants stolen. 
If rei)risals were made effective, the slave trade would be immediately 
stopped. It is the course pursued by Mr. Thompson and his friends, 
not the course pursued by us, which is likely to continue the slave 
trade. On one hundred leaifues of Africaji coast, it is already to a 
great degree su})pressed ; and if we had been aided as the importance 
of the cause demanded, instead of being resisted with untiring activity, 
this blessetl object might now have been granted to the prayers of 
Christendom. 
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Mr. THOMPSON earnestly Iiopcd tliat c\ery word which Mr. 
.Hrcckinri(li;c liacl that ui^ht uttered rcspectiiifl^ ilie principles of the 
Colonization Society, and what had been ellected by that institution, 
would be carelldly preserved ; that on other occasions, and by other 
])ersons, on both sides the Atlantic, Mr. Breckinridge's arguments 
might be canvassed, his facts investigated, and his sentiments made 
known. I shall oiler no apology (continued Mr. T.) for referring to 
a point discussed last evejiing, but not fairly disposed of. I am by 
no means satisfied, nor do 1 think the enlightened, and least of all the 
Christian world, will be satisfied with the doctrine which for two 
evenings has been laid down and maintained by Mr. Breckinridge, 
that 7\juerica, as a nation, is not responsible before God for the sin of 
slavery. I cannot, sir, receive that doctrine. I cannot lightly pass it 
over. Much hinges upon this point, nor will I consent that America 
shall lay the flattering unction to her soul that she is not her brother's 
keeper ; that any wretches within her precincts may commit soul-mur- 
der, and she be innocent, by reason of her wilful, self induced, and 
self continued inipotency. 1 do not believe thv^ doctrine of " the irre- 
sponsibleness of America as a nation " to be politically sound ; still 
less do I believe it to be the doctrine of the Bible. 

Sir, 1 fearlessly charge 2\merica, as a nation — as the United States 
of America — as a voluntary confederacy of free republics— as living 
under one common constitution, and one common gov^errnnent — with 
being a nation of slave-holders, and the vilest and most culpable on 
the iiico of the earth. 

I charge America with ha\'ing a slave-holding president ; with hold- 
ing seven thousand slaves at the seat of government : with licensing the 
slave trade for four hundi'ed dollars ; with permitting the domestic 
slave trade to tlie awful extent of one hundred thousand souls per an- 
num ; with allowing prisons, built with tlie public money, to be made 
the receptacles uf unofibnding, home-born Americans, destined for 
the southern market ; witli permitting her legislators and the high- 
est lunctionaries in the state to trample upon every dictate of 
humanity, and every principle sacred in American independence, 
by trafiicking "in slaves and the souls of men." 

1 charge America, as a nation," with permitting within her 
boundaries a wide spvciul system, which my op[)onent has himself 
described as one of clear roLihei-y, universal concubinage, horrid 
cruelly, and unilluniinated ignorance. 

1 charge America, before the world and God, with the awful 
crime of reducing more than two millions of her own children, 
born on her own soil, and entitled to " life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness," to the state of beasts ; withholding from them every 
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right, and privilci^c, and social or political blossini(. and leavinfj; 
ihoni tlie j)rey of tliose who have Ici^islaled away l\m word of life, 
and the ordinances of religion, lest their victims sliould at any lin^o 
see with their ev":-;, and hear with their ears, and understand with 
their hearts, and should assume the bearing, and the name, and the 
hoiioi's of humanity. 

I chariie America, "as a nation,'' with beini^ wickedly, eruellv, 
and, in the highest sense, criniinally iiuliHerent to the liappiness and 
elevation of the free colored man ; witli crushing and pei*sccuting 
him in every part of the country ; with regarding him as belonging 
to a low, degraded, and irrechiimable aistc, who ought not to call 
America his country or his home, but seek in Africa, on llie soil 
of his ancestors, a refuge from persecution in the land which the 
English, and the Dutch, and die French, and the Irisli, have 
wrested from the red men, and Ns hich they now proudly and self 
complacently, but most falsely style the rvhite man's country. 

1 charge all this, and much more, upon the government of Amer- 
ica, upon the church of Annerica, and uj>on the people of America. 

It is idle, to say the least, to talk of rolling the guilt of the system 
upon the individual slave-holder, and the individual state. This 
cannot iairly be done while the citizens throughout the land are 
handed, confederated, united. Jt is the sin of the entire church. 
The Presbyterians throughout the country are one body ; the Bap- 
tists are one body; the Episcopalian Methodists are one body; they 
acknowledge one anodier ; they cordially fellowship one another. 
They make the sin, if it be a sin, theii-s, by o\\ ning as brethren in 
Christ Jesus, and ministers of Him, who was anointed to ))reach de- 
li vei'ance to the cjiptives, men wiio shamelessly traffic in rational, 
hiood-redeemed souls ; nay, even barter away for accui*sed gold, their 
own church members. It is ])re-eminently the sin of the church. It 
is the sin of the people at hu'ge. It is said the laws recognize 
slavery. I reply, die entire nation is answerable for those laws. We 
hear that the Constitution ..an do nothing," that "die Congress can 
do nothing," to which I reply. Woe, and shame, and guilt, and exe- 
cration must be, and ought to ])e, the ])ortion of that people calling 
themselves Christians and republicans, who can tolerate, through lialf 
a century, a Constitution and a Congress that cannot pre\'ent nor cure 
the buying and selling of sacred humanity ; the sundering of every 
fibre that binds heart to heart, and the dehumanization and butchery 
of peaceful and patriotic citizens within the territories over which they 
extend. In wliatever aspect I v iew this (jucstion, the people, and the 
whole people, appear to be, before God and man, responsible, polit- 
ically and morally, for the sin of slave-holding. They are responsible 
for the Constitution, with any deficiencies and faults it may bave, for 
they have the power, and it is therefore their duty, to amend it. They 
are responsible for the character and acts of Congress, for diey make 



the senntoi"s and representatives that go tliere. In a wore!, tliey are 
properly and solemnly res[)onsi!)le for that " system" of whieii wc 
have heard so mucli, and for the workings of that system ;" and [ 
deelare it little hetter than suhterliige to say, that the people of 
Ameriea, the souree of ])o\\'ei , the sovereign, the omnipotent ])eoplc, 
are not responsible for the exislenee of slavery and all its kindrecl 
abominations, within the territorial liniits of the United States. 

The eharges which he had here nuule were important, grave ajid 
awful. \ made diem nnder the full and solenni impression of his 
aecountahleness to mankind, and the God of nations. He believed 
them to be true ; he was prepared to substantiate them. That not 
one litde of them might be lost or misrepresented in Great Britain or 
America, lie had penned them with his own hand, out of his own 
heart, and he was prepared to support them in England, or in Scot- 
land, or in America itself: for he hoped yet again to visit that 
country, and diere resume his advocacy of die cause of the slave. 

lie would now come to the colonization question, on which he felt 
completely at home. In adverting to this question, however, he ex- 
pei'ienced a diiliculiy, which he had felt on many former occasions, 
that of not being able to compress what he had to say within the 
compass of one address. He would not only have to reply to what 
Mr. I3reckifuidge had advanced, but he would have to touch on 
topics which Mr. ]3reckinridge had overlooked — principles affecting 
the origin, character, and very existence of that society, which J\lr. 
Jireckinridge had taken under his s))eeial protecdon. He (Mr. T.) 
would show that the improvement of the black man's condition was 
not the chief object of the Colonization Society ; that its operations 
sprung from that loathing of color which might be denominated die 
peculiar sin of America. Slavery might l)e found in many countries, 
but it was in America alone diat diere existed an aristocracy founded 
on the color of the skin. A race of pale-skinned patricians, resting 
their claims to peculiar rank and privileges upon the hue of the 
skin, the texture of die hair, the form of die nose, and the size of the 
calf! Hut for this abhorrence of color, Mr. B. would not have been 
contented widi die means proposed by the Colonization Society for 
die amelioration of slavery ; he would not have spoken a word of 
colonization, or of diat Golgodia, Liberia. 

Acquainted as he (Mr. T.) was with America, he had been able 
to come to no odier conclusion, but that the prejudice of color was 
that on which the colonization of the free negro was founded. There 
had been a great deal said of the inferior intellect of the black race, 
and of a marked deficiency in their moral qualities ; but these were 
not the grounds on which it was sought to ex]iatriate them ; the in- 
jusUce practised towards them rested solely on the prejudice which had 
l)een excited against their external personal peculiarities. Every word 
spoken by Mr. Breckinridge in defence of colonization, went direcdy 
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to prove this. The wliole scliemc rested on tlie ihxrk color of tliose 
Jo 1)0 cxputriatetl. Had the sufTerei-s been white in the skin, Mr. H. 
would have advoeated imiuediate, complete, an<l everlasting 
('mancipation. 

He would now turn to a matter, rofjardinji; which lie considered 
.Mr. I^reckinridije had trciUfnl the aholitionists of America with 
injustice — with unkindness — with sonielhini,r which he did not like 
t'vcn to name. Mr. Vt. had eharircd the abolitionists with having 
pnhlished a law as the law of the state of Maryland, which had 
never been adopted by the legislature of that state ; and when he 
(Mr. T.) had re(]uire(l of Mi\ B. evidence iii su]ti>orl of liis grave 
allegations, it was in this ease ])rerisely as in the case of iVIr. 
(i'arrison and Mr. Wright. — the proofs were non est inventus. 
Now, he would ask, was this fair: was it magnanimous; was it 
generous; was it Christianlike? 

The charge had been distinctlv niade, and then it had been 
asked of the parties accused to prove a negative. jNIr. Breckinridge 
was not likely to be long in Glasgow, and it was therefore most 
easy, and iriost convenient, to ])refer charges which could not, 
evi-n on the testimony of the ])arties implicated, l)e answered 
niuil ]\Ir. J3reckinri(lge was far away, and the poison had had 
full time to work its elfect. He (Mr. T.) would, however, give 
it as his opinion, that his fellow laborers on the other side of the 
Adantie, would triumphantly clear themselves of this and every 
other imputation, and finally enierge froiJi the ordeal, however 
fierce, pure, untarnished, and unscatlied. 

Such a charge, however, should not be brought against him 
(Mr. T.) The laws of IVlaryland, he cited, were to be fomid 
in the pages of the Colonization Society's accredited organ, tlie 
African Repository, an entire set of which was on the j)lalform, 
open to inspection. 

i\rr. Breckinridge had taken great pains to make out a case for 
the Maryland Colonization Society. This was not to be won- 
dered at. That society was a protege of bis own. it had been 
patronized and fostered by him. For it, it appeared, lie had 
almost suffered martyrdom, when, in advocating its cause in Boston, 
he had been mistaken for an abolitionist. — in that same city of 
Boston, where a gentlemanly mob of 5000 individuals, fashionably 
attired, in black, and brown, and blue cloth, had joyfully engaged 
in assaulting and dispei-sing a peaceful meeting of forty ladies. 

He had not yet done with the I\Iaryland Colonization Society. 
He was prepared to prove that it was, taken as a whole, a most 
oppressive and iniquitous scheme. The laws framed to support 
it prohibited manumission, except on condition of the removal of 
the freed slaves; thus submitting a choice of evils, both cmel to 
the last exlent, — perpetual bondage, or banishment from the soil of 
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their birth, and the scenes and associations of infancy and youth. 
He could show, that free persons of color, coming into the state, 
were liable to be seized and sold ; and white peisons inviting them, 
and harboring them, liable to the infliction of heavy fines. 

These, and similar provisions, all disgraceful and cruel, were 
the prominent features of the laws which had been framed to 
carry into effect the benevolent and patriotic designs of the 
Maryland Colonization Society ! 

Tiiat expulsion from the stale was the thing intended, he 
would show from news))apers published in tlie state. What said tlic 
Baltimore Chronicle, a pro-slavery and colonization paper, at the 
tiine when the laws referred to were passed ? Let his auditory hear 
with attention. 

" Tlio intention of tl\o*n laws was, and tlioir olTcrt niii.'^t Iip, to EXI^EL tlic free people of 
color from this state. They will (ind iheniselvcs so liennned in !iy rrslrietions, that their 
situation cannot bo otherwise than uncomfortable should they elc^ct to remain in Maryland. 
These laws will no dovibt be met by prohibitory laws in other slates, which will greatly in- 
crease the embarrassments of the people of color, and leave them no other alternative than to 
emigrate or remain vx a very unenviable condition." 

What said the Maryland Temperance Herald of May 3, 1835 ? 

"We are indebted to the committee of publication for the first No. of the Marvland Colo- 
nization Jonrnal, a new quarterly periodical, devoted to the cause of colonization m our stale, 
tiiich a paper has long been necessary; we hope this will be useful. 

" Every re(lectin<^ man must be convinced, that the time is not far distant when the safely 
of the c()untry will reijuire the EXPIJI.S10.\ of th(! blacks frcm its limits. It is perfect 
folly to suppose, that a foreign poijulation, whose physical fjeculiaritieji must forever render 
them distinct from the owners of the soil, can be periiutted to grow and strengthen among us 
with impunity. Let hair-brained enthusiasts speculate as they may, no abstract considera- 
tions of the natural rights of man, will ever elevate the negro population to an«(iuality with 
the whites. As long as they remain in the land of their bondage, diey w ill b»,; ?norally, if not 
])hysicaliy enslaved, and, indeed, so long as their distinct nationality is preserved, their en- 
iightenmcnl will be a measure of doubtful policy. Und(!r such circumstances every philan- 
thropist will wish to see diem removed, but gradually, and with as little violence as possible. 
For ejecting this pin'pose, no scheme is liable to so few objections, as that of African Colo- 
nization. It ha-i be(Mi said, that this plan has elTected but little — true, but no other has done 
any thing. We do not exjject that the exertions of benevolent individuals will be able to rid 
ns of the ndllions of blacks who oppress and are ojipressed by ns. All they can accomplisli, 
is to satisl'y the public of the practicability of the scheme — they can make the experiment — 
they are making it and with sncci'ss. The state of Maryland hits already adopted this plan, 
and betore long every k?onthern state will have its colony. The wlude African coast will i)0 
.^'trewn w ith cities, and then, should .some teart'nl cimvulsion render it necessarv to the public 
safety TO IJ.AM.Sll THE MlJLTri'Uj)E AT O.NCE, a house of refuge will have been 
provided for them in tlu^ land of their fathers," 

Yet this was the plan of whlcli the American Colonization 
Society, at its annual meeting in 1833, had spoken in the following 
terms : — 

Eesolvod, That the Society view, with the highest tjratification, the continued <»(irorts of llin 
State of Maryland to accomplish her jjatriotic and benevolent svstem in regard to her color- 
ed population; and that the last appropriation by that stale of two hundred thousand dulhus, 
ii\ aid f)f African colonization, is hailed by the friends of the svstem, as a lUiKJHT EX- 
AMPLE to other states. 



Mv. Breckinridge had lauded tl)e Coionizalion Society as a sciicme 
of benevolence and patriotism. He (Mr. T.) did not mean to deny 
liiul there had been many pious and excellent men found amons^st 
its Ibunders and subsetjuent supporters, but he was j)repared to 
demonstrate that it had srrown out of prejudice, was based upon 
j)reju(]ice, made its a])peal to prejudice, and could not exist were the 
])rcjudice at^^ainst the colored man concjuered. It had, moreover, 
made an appeal to the fears and cu])idity of- the slaveholder, by set- 
lin!4 forth, that, in its operations, it would remove from the southern 
states the mo'=;t danirerous pnilion of the free population, and also 
enhance the value of the slaves remaininii in the (^ountry. The doc- 
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trines found pervading the publicali(His of the society were of the 
most absurd and anti-chri^iian character, lie would mention three, 
yh., 1st, that Africa, and not Ainvrim, was the true and appro]}riate 
home of the colored man ; i^dly, tliat prejudice agaii^-st color was in- 
vincible, and tlie elevation of the colored man, ihei-efore, while in 
America, l.ieyond the reach of huiuaiiity, legislation and religion ; 
and, 3(lly, that there sliould be no emancipation except for the pur- 
poses of colonization. How truly monstrous were these doctrines! 
I low calculated to cripple exertion, to retard freedom, and mark the 
colored man out as a foreigner and alien, to be driven out of the 
country as soon as the means for his removal were provided. Such 
had really been the elTect of the society's views upon the public 
mind in America. If the colored man was to be expatriated be- 
cause his ancestors were Africans, then let General Jackson be sent 
to Ireland, because b.is i)arents were Irish ; and Mr. Van Buren be 
sent to Holland, because his ancestoi-s were Dutch : and let the same 
rule be ajiplied to all the other white inhabitants of the country. 
Then would Great Britain, and France, and (jcnnany, and Switzer- 
land recover their children ; America be delivered of her con(juer- 
ors. and the red man come tbrth froiri the wilds and the wildernesses 
of the back country, to enjoy, in undisturbed security, the soil from 
wiiich his ancestors had been driven. Mr. Breckinridge had said 
much respecting his (Mr. T."s) pre>Lnnption in bringing forward a 
re.-olution in Boston, so strongly condeuming the measures and prin- 
ciples of the Colonization Society, lie (Mr. T.) might be permitted 
to say, that if ho had acted presumptuously, he had also acted boldly 
and honestly : and that the auditory should know, that the resolution 
referred to had been debated for one entire evening, and from half 
])ast nine till half past one, the next day, with the Rev. R. R. Gur- 
ley, the secretary and agent of the Colonization Society, who, for 
eight or nine years, had been th(; editor of the African Rej)osiiory, 
and was, perhaps, belter qualified tljan any odier man in the United 
Stales, to discuss the subjeci — always, of com^se, exrepting his Rev. 
ojjpontnt. then on the platform. He afimitted, the resolution was 
strongly worded ; that it repudiated the society as unrighteous, un- 
natural, and proscriptive ; and declared the etibrts then making to 
gi\e strength and permaneucv to the institution, were a fraud upon 
9 
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tlie ignorance, and an outrage upon tlie intelligence and humanity of 
the conimunity. But this country f^hould know that he had defended 
his ])ropositions, face to fare, w ith one of the ahlest champions of the 
cause, hefoie two American audiences. ii> the city of Boston. That 
the asscnihly then helore him might judge of the (diaractcr of the de- 
hate, and know its result, he would read a few short extracts, taken 
from a res))ectahle daily paper, pnhlished in .Boston, and entirely un- 
connected vvith the Aholiliouists. The editoi- hiuiself, B. F. Hallett, 
Esq., reported the proceedings, and thus remarked : — 

" One of ilio most intorcstiiii,', rn.astcrly, ami honorable disciis-sions ever listened to in 
this connniniiiy, t<;nk place on l''ri(lay (ni'iiiii;^ and Saturday morning. The hall was as full 
as it conld hold. ****** 'I'lu; whole di.sonssion was a model for cour- 
tesy and chrislian )on)per in liUe rases, and ditl great credit to all parties concerned. 
We ([neslion if a piihiic deliate was ever conthiried in this city, in a hctter spirit, and with 
more aliility. Tlieie was not a di-conrteons word p:>ssrd, through the whole, and no occur- 
rence which lor an iiislant niarreil the entire cordiality with which the dispute was conducted. 
It was not men hut principle.i that were contending, aii<! we venture to sav that no public 
discussion was ever managed on hiijher groiuids, or was more deeply interesting to an audi- 
ence. The resoiittion was |)nt, all piesenl heing invited to vole, it was carried in llie af- 
liriiiative with FOUJl voices in (!ie negative." 

So said the Boston Dailv Advocate. 

The follow 'ing extracts from the published addresse.<? of some of 
the most eminent and gifted supporters of the Colonization Society, 
would show, that the co//?2;j//5or// removal of the colored population, 
had from the (irst been contemplated. If it was replied, You can- 
not find compulsion in the Constitution,'"' he (Mr. T.) would rejoin, 
No ; but lieroin consists the wicktHlness and hypocrisy of the scheme; 
that while it puts forth a fair face in its constitution, it does, really and 
in truth, contain the elements of all oppression. The written consti- 
tution of the Society was but the robe of an angel, covering an im- 
placable and devouring demon. He would make another remark, 
also, before submitting the extracts in his hand. INIr. Breckinridge 
had strenuously endeavored to lay the guilt of the oppressive laws in 
the soiuh upon the A!)olitlonists, declaring that those laws had re- 
sulted Irom the spread of Anti-slavery principles. From the passages 
about to be cited, and, more especially, from the words of j\lr. Clay, 
it would l)e found, that long prior to the " quackery" of the Aboli- 
tionists, there had existed harsh and cruel laws, calling forth the re- 
grets and censures of Slaveholders themselves. Even admitting the 
truth of what Mr. !>. had s;iid, did it follow that the truth should not 
therefore be publishefl. By no means. The Israelites, in their 
bondage, murmui^ed against the measures of him whom God had 
raised up to deliver them, and complained tliat their burdens had 
increased since Pharaoh had been remonstrated with. He would 
(juote, for the benefit ol' Mr. B. a very laconic remark, by an old 
commentator, " When the bricks are doubled, IVIoses is near." 

1. Charles Carrol Harper, Son o!" Ceiicral Harper, to the voters of Haltimorc, 1S26. 
Af. Uepy., vol. 2. page i'cr .-cveral years the .-nliject of Abolition of Slavery has 

been brought before yon. I am decidedly opposed to the project recommended. No scheme 
of n!)oliiii)a will mcel my support, (hat leases the emancipated blacks among us. Exfjeri- 
race has proved that they l)ecoine a corrupt and degraded dus?, as burtlieusoiue to iLcffl- 
sclvc;?, as they arc .hm-lful lo llm rest of sociuty. 



Again, page 189, ** To permit die blacks to rcmuin aniongit us afici tlicii cniaucijumoii, 
would l)e to aij'^ravato, ami not to euro the evil," 

2. Extracted with appiobaiion fnmi llu" ruhlio I/odgcr, Richmond, Indiana, Af. Krpv.. 
vol. 8. page 26. " We would ^ay, lil>eiatc tlif m only on condition itf their going to AlVica 
or liayti." 

3. Extracts from an addrosH (u livcred at Sprin£;)!cld, l.cforc llie Ilauidcn Ci>\. S<>cirtv, 
July 4lh, 1S2S. H\ Wni. Ji. (j. IValxidy, Em|. pnli!i>ln d iiv i ^ijacjt «>{' tlie t«iM icl v. Al'. 
l{('py., vol. 4. page 22fi. "I am not ccmjiiaining of the nmitis of j*l;i\c-- ; ilit \ cariiiot 
get rid of iIkmh; it would be as hnman<' to tln ow ihf in l. iwn lite ric ks in the iniildle pas- 
sage, as to set them free in our coonir)." I pon which the fidlow ii:{,' eiii^ii;) is i-.rouKuiiced, 
j)a;je 2S0. We need haniiy say tlial .Mr. Pealwdy V addri s- is an CMelle.a oi'.e. y\n\ iu 
spirit uu'vei^jally pervade and animate the minds of our countrymen. 

4. Extracts from an Address to the ('(d. Sor\. of Kenliu ky, at Kra>:kfor1, Deo. l"ih., 
1829, by the Hon. Heniy (,'lav. Af. !{< p\ ., m.I. f». .j. " It" thf r,iw-iion weiesiii)- 
uiitled, whether there should Ix.' inunediate or iiradua! emancipation of all the slaves in ilic 
United SlJitc.«, without their lemovai or colonizat iiui, iiaiidul as it is tocvp-TS"; the ojiiniou, 
I have no doubt it wsndd be unwise to emancipate llicm. Fo,- I tM lie\e that tiw- a^cre- 
gate of the evils which would be e!!i;eudered in Socit t\ , njion the >uj p<!.-ition of >ucb general 
emancipation, and of the lilx^rateii slaves rf inainiiig prc.nd-ciio't-lv amon;; us, wculd l^; 
greater than al! the evils of slavery, great as they url^jn^•^tionai.dv are." 

Again, page 12. " Is there n'= rensedy, J aLT.iiu a>k, tor the e\ iis of winch I have pketrbed 
a faint and iin[)erfect picluicl Is oui iwjsleritv ilooincd to endure lijrucr, not oidy all the 
ills flowing from the stiUe of Shivery, iiiitall wliicii ar ise from int on^'mous eleu!enl,s of ])i>\^ 
ulation, sc|)arated from each other by invincible prejudices, and b\ nalmal i .iiises ! What- 
ever may be the character of the remedy projvf-.oi!, ue may contidentK pr<;ni)unce is inade- 
quate, unless it provides etTioaciousiy for the total and ab>olote .-.eparaiior.. In an evtensive 
space of water or of land, al least of the white portion of our pojuilation, from llial which is 
free of the colored."' 

5. Extracts from the six^ch of Geo. Vt'ashington Park Ciirti.': at the 14th .Annual meeting 
of the Amer. Col. Soc, Af. Repy., vol. 6. page 371 — 2. Some lx.Miovolenf mlnd.^ in tlie 
overllowings of their philanthropy, advocate amalgamaliun of the tvvtj classes, .'-aving, let 
the colored classes Ixi freed and remain among us as iienizeus of tlie empire; surely all 
classes of mankind are alike desr*;nded from tlie priujitive parentJiire of Eden, the;i vvhv not 
intermingle in one common society as friends and b-.'-others. ,\o, Siv; no. 1 hope to p.rove, 
al no very distant day, that a S*)Uthron can make sacrifices for the cause of l.'oi>^ni/ation 
licyond seas, but for a Home Pepartment in tho-e uiafiers, 1 rept-at no, Sir: nt>. What 
right, I demand, have the children of .Africa to a home-trad in liie white man's country T 

If, as is most true, the crimes of the white man robijed ica of hei 5oi)>, let atonement 
be made by returning the descendants of the .«!.>ien to jlie clime *•■( their auccsiore, and 
then all the claims of redeeminii justice w ill have- been disclip.i jxei!. There let centuries of 
future rights, atone for centuries of past w rongs. Let the n ::( i!eraied AtViran ri^c to 
Empire; nay, let Genius flourish, anil rhiliKophy shed its mild learns to enli:;liten and 
instruct the posterity of Ham, returninii ' redeemed ami di?eiit in ailed ' from their long cajiii-. iiy 
in the new world. But, Sir, Ix? alt these Ijeuoliis eujoxed bv the .AtViran r!»ce under the 
shade of their native i)alms. Let the Atlantic billow heave its hiph and everlasting barrier 
between their country and ours. Let this fair i.ind which the white man u<>n bv his 
chivalry, which he hr.s adorneil bv the arts and eiecrancie- nf jioii-h'-d life, l>e kept F.icred tor 
his descendants, uularnished by the footprint of him v.hohatii ever i f i-na slave." 

6. Mr. Henry Ciay's sjK-cch, l)eforc the .^ori* ry . .laiiuarv Isi, t"-''^ "^d .A nmnl Report, 
page liO. " Further, .several of the slavehnkiinir -tates hail, aiai pirrha|;s all of them wtjufd, 
prohibit entirely, emancipation, w ithoui some su< h outlet was create(i. .A icuse of tiieu own 
.satcty required the painful prohibition. Experience proved iliat persons turned lo" who 
were neither freemen nor slaves, constituted a 2ieai moral evil, threatening to coutaiMinatc all 
parts of society. Let the colony once ^uccf•s^fldly jiianied, afid legislative bodies who 
have been grieved at the necessity r,{ passinu ilio.-e ' pn ohiliitr.rv lav.-,' whirh ^t a fii.rtancr 
might ap()ear to ' stain our code-^,' will ha.-ten tn ifrnovf the ini; ediuicnts <o 'die exercise of 
Ih.'ncvolence and humauity. Thev will annex the conditi'ir; that Ut." cm-incipa'.'-d shall h ave 
tiie couiUry, and he h:u5 placed a lai-e estimate upon lii,<M;v, wi'io h^ lievc'' tlicrc arc nsany 
who would refuse the boon, when coupled even wilh s;.ih a condition."' 

Here there was compul.'^ion. both in prinripl" ar.d prcvpi. Ih 
the laws of Maryland, and pl.>cwhere. were lonud abundant (•\ icences 
of compulsion in pnictice. and where ihcrewtre no direct nft< forcing 
them to depart, a public .^^entiincnt had been rn aied. w hif h. in ils 
manifold operations, brouiiht the colored man. rn!-hrfl and hopeless, to 
the conclusion,, that it would be bettor lor bini to =av fai r well to 



liome and country, than remain a proverb and a nuisance amongst a 
prejudiced and. persccutin<!f people. No colored man could justly be 
said to go to Tiiheria, or elsewhere, with his free and unconstrained 
consent, until the laws were e{[ual, the treatment kind, prejudice 
founded on complexion destroyed, and \\v |)resented himself a volun- 
tary agent, and asked the means to transport him to a foreign shore. 
As one proof that compulsion had been ()[)eidy and unblushingly ad- 
vocated, he would quote the v/nrds of i\lr. Broadnax in the Virginia 
House of Delegates : — 

" It is idit! to fal!< i\\nn\t not rc?orliii^ to force; ovorv body iii'ust look to the introduction 
of forrp of SOUK! kind or otiicr — and it is in trulii ii (iiicslioij of (;>;|)L'(lic'ni'y, of luorul jiistinf;, 
of political f^ood fiiitli — uii(.'tlicr wo shall fairly dclintMite our wliole system ou the face of the 
bill, or Iea\e the ac(juisiliou of extorted cousent to odjcr |!ro("es^es. The real (nieslion, the 
oidy ([uestion of uia;fuiliii!e to he scl'led, is the i:reat |)reliniii\ary questiou — Do you intend 
to send the free jjersuns of color out of Virsjinia, or not ? 

*' If the free ueirroes are \\ illin^; to ^^i), they will go — if not wiilini^ ihey must be compel- 
led to t,'o. Some ijt.Millemcu think it politic not uiiw to insert liiis I'eature in the bill, t.hon;^;h 
they proclaim their readiness to resort to it wiien it becomes necessary; they think tliat for a 
year or two a suflicient number will consent to go, ami iIkmi tiie rest can be compelled. For 
my part, T deem it better to aiiproach the iiucstiou and settle it at </nce, and avow it openly. 

*' I huA'c already expresseil il as my oj)iinon that few, \cryfew, will voluntarily con- 
sent to emigrate it' no COMl'lJLSOiJV iiicasure be adoj/U-d. 

" I will ufit express, in its t"ull exieni, tht! idea I entertain (tf what has been done, or what 
enormities will be perpetrated to induce fiiis class of pei'sons to kune the State. Who does 
not know that when a tree ne^^ni, by cj-ime or olii{>rwise, has rendered himself oljuoxiou-? to 
a neighborhood, how easy it is for a party to visit him one night, take hint from his bed and 
familv, and apply to him the gentle admonition of a SFA'KII!'] FLACiEf .L.VTIO.X, to in- 
duce liim to consent to go away 1 In a few nights the dose can be repeated, pcrha.ps increas- 
ed, until, in the language of the |)hysician, quantum suflicit has been administered to produce 
the desired oi)crut ion; and the fellow then becomes I'lilRFEtTLV AVILLLNG to move 
away. 

Finally, on this part of the subject, he would cite the Rev. R. J. 
Rreckinridgo, who, at the annual meeting of the American Coloniza- 
tion Society, in 183''J, had used the following language : — 

" Two vears ago I warned the Manaiiers of this Virginia business, and vet thev sent out 
TWO SlilF-LOADS OF VAGAliOADS, not fit to go to such a place, and they were 
COERCi:i) away as truly as if it had been done with a CAUT-WllIF. 

His grand complaint against the Colonization Society was diis — 
that instead of grappling with the reigning prejudices of the commu- 
nity, it falsely assumed the inscnsibilili/ of those pi'ejudlces, and pro- 
ceeded to legislate accordingly. They thus sanctioned and perpetu- 
ated the greatest sources of sutfering and \\'rong to the colored popula- 
tion. Tho prejudice against the i)eople of color had greatly increased 
since the formation of the Society. The present supporters of the 
Society were diose who thoroughly loathed the free people of color, 
and the most cruel and sanguinary opponents of the Abolitionists 
were the boisterous defenders of the Anierican Colonization Society. 
For example, when a mob assailed the inhabitants in New York, 
broke up their meetings, assaulted their persons, and sacked the house 
of Mr. Lewis Tappan, that mob could, in the midst of their ruftian- 
liko ;md felonious exploits, most unanimously and heartily shout, 
*' Three cheei*s for the Colonization Society," and " away with the 
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ii'inrners." In travcllinn- in stco,mboats and stage coaches, lie (Mr. T.) 
had invariably found that his most furious and malignant opponents, 
and the most determined hatei*s of the black man, were loud in their 
profession of attacliment to the principles and plans of the society. 
Why had not the wise and benevolent members of the society de- 
nounced that prejudice? Because the best among them were them- 
selves partakers of that prejudice. It was evident, from all that Mr. 
Breckinridge had said, that he was deeply imbued with that preju- 
dice. It gave tone, and color, and direction to all his remarks. 
vSuch men mighi profess to love the black man, but ihey were likely 
to be suspected of insincerity, when they uiriformly manifested their 
love by drivnig the object of it as far away as jiossible. Sucli a 
mode of expressing love was contrary to all our ideas of the natural 
manifestations of that feeling. If the Colonization Society was in- 
deed so full of benevolence and mercy, how was it that its character 
was so misunderstood by the colored ])eople, for w hose special benefit 
it had been oriirinated ? Surelv thev were likely to be the best 
judges of its effect upon their wellare and happiness. What ^\■as the 
fact ? The entire free colored ]>opuliition of the United StiUes were 
opposed to the expatriating project. But his opponei^t would say it 
was owing to the abuse poured upon the society by the foul-mouthed 
Abolitionists. He (Mr. T.) should, however, deprive the gentleman 
of this refuge, by laying before the meeting a very interesting fact, 
which would at once show the feeling of the colored people when the 
plan was fii-st submitted to them. It would show, that in a meeting 
of three thousand, convened in the city of Philadelphia, to decide 
whether the society should, or should not, receive their countenance, 
they decided against it without a dissentient voice. He would lay 
before them a letter written by a highly resjiectable, enlightened, and 
wealthy gentleman of color in Philadelphia, Mr. .James Forten. The 
letter was written to the editor of the J\ew England Spectator, hi 
conse([uence of a remark made by Mr. Gurley, during the debate in 
Boston. 

pHii.AnKi.piiiA, Jmif lOtii, IS.'iS. 
R r.v. W. S. PoKTK.n, — Dear Sir, — 1 rlirfrCiiUy c<)in|<i\ witli iIk- n'tpiot <-i)iiiiii(i<'<i in 
your iiDto of the 3(1 iust., to tjivc you ;i liricf stalcinciit of ;i nicftinij iiclil iii 1817, hv the 
|i('ii|)l(> of" color iti lliis < ity, to o'.cprr.-s their opiniuii on tlu- Liberia pnijocl. It waV the 
laiijc.-t iiKciing of eolort'd person* ever eoiivencil in Philadelphia, — 1 will su JjO(KJ. though 
I iiiiulit «af'.'Iy add 500 more. 'I'o >:lio\v yon the deep iiitere.-t evinced, liii.' liiVi^e a.-^eiuhla'^e 
remained in almost l>reathles< ae.d lixeti aitentinn durin<i; the readini^ of the resolii(inri>; and 
the other i)nsine'.«s of the nu'etini: ; and when the (|neyiion wa--' put in the aShrniative \on 
rniiihi iiavc heard a |)in drop, so |)rofonnd >.va.-! the silence. Hnf when in the necative, one 
li'Ui;, loud, ay, tremendous NO, from this vast audience, seemeri as if it wnrdd I)rin2 dovMi 
the walls of the bnfldin;f. NevcM- did thon> ajipear vi more tmanimoiis opinion, tlvery lieart 
sei-mei! to feel thai it was a life and deatli (jucstion. Yes, even vhen, at the \erv onset, uiieii 
the monsler came in a fjuise to deei ive some of our iinnest friends, who hailed it as the 
•iawninsx "f a hriiiluer day for our oppics>ed rare, — inen then \m' p<'nctrai( (i throw;;!! 
tliiekly-laid eoverin?, and in-held it psnspei lively as the seonr<,'t! which in after \ears was to 
grnut us to tl>o earth, and, liy a series of unrelenting petM.-enti.on, force us into in\olmitaiy 
exile. 

1 wa? not a little surprised to learn that Mr. Gurley professr-d to he ignorant of this fart; 
f'lr in the African Ueiiusit(ir\ he re\it!vved Mr. (iarrison'^ Tlionghta on African (,'oloniKi- 
tion; and a whole chapter of liie work, if I mistake not, is taken it|) w iiii tlic scitliriieuta of 
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tlis people of color on coloiii/.aliriii, coiaiui'iiciiii,' •. itli llio l'liil;iiie!pliiiv ineeliiii{. Pci liaps 
IVlr. (Jiirl(;y did not read llial cliiiplrr, lUil if Ids iiiciDnty i:- nut very invirlifnuir., he (>ui>lit 
to lr,ivo known llic circnnislaiicc, fur .1 related it to Idiri invM-if in n cnnvcrfiatioii which I 
liad widi him at my house one e\ellill^^ in ciimiiany widi llu; Ivpv, liohcrt ol. IJreeUinridfie, 
!ind onr Ixdoved fri<'n{|. William ( iai l i.-on. The siilijecl of e(il(.ai/aliiin was waradv 

disf.'u«scd; and I well reetillcct hrini^in^ ear mee(iai,r of 1.S17 forward as a proof of our wiriv 
and dcoideil (tppositidii to the measure. .No duttljl .Mr. (iai rison aUo reiiiemlH is il. 

Three; mtn'tinLfs were held In us in IS37. The two tir.-t yon will lind in die " Thoiif,dit:» 
on Colonization," part 2d, pai^e f). Of ihe |)rote>;l and remuHstranee a<lopietl at the third 
'meeting, 1 send yon an exact eopy. It is in ati.-.wer lo an address to the cili/ens of New 
Vork and I'hiladelphia. calling upon ihem tn aid a nninlier of jx-rsons of color, \'. hoin they 
.said were anxions to join (he pi-iijected colony in .\frica. Those persons were mostly from 
the soiitli, and it was to disaluise the jjiihlic mirid on ihi.- sniiject, that om- ineetinjj; was held. 

1 remain, with great resjiecl, 

Voiirs, JA.AIHS rOIl'I'F,:V. 

He (Mr. T.) could pledge hiiuself tli;it such were still the feeling.5 
of the free colored peo])le of Americii. Wherever they ])ossessed a 
glimmering of light upon the suhject, they utterly ahhorred the society, 
and would as soon consent to he cut to pieces, as sent to any of the 
colonies prepared for their reception. Was it not then too had that 
Christians should he called upon to support a .society so utterly at 
variance with the wi.shes and leelings of the ])arties most nearly con- 
cerned ? As a few moments yet remained, he would occujiy it in 
quoting the opinions of two gentlemen, ministers of religion, and 
standing high in their own country, who had furnished lamentahle 
evidence of th.e extent to which prejudice might possess otherwise 
strong and enlarged minds. The hrst tjuotation was from a report of 
a conmiittee at the Theological Seminary at ^Vndover, IMassaclm- 
setts", presented to the Colonization Society of that institution in J8'2.3. 
It was from the pen of the Rev. Leonard Bacon, now pastor of a 
Congregalionai church at IV'ew ilaven, Connecticut. 

"The Soodra is not farther separated from the Rrahnnn, in regard (o all his privileges, 
riyil, intellectual, and moral, than tiie negro i.s from the white man, liy the prejudices which 
result from the diderence made between them hy the (jod of nature. A harrier more dilii- 
eult to be snrtnounted than the instiliition of the Caste, cats oil", and while the presejit .state 
of society contiti'ie.s, must always out oil", the negro from all that is valuable in citizenship." 

The other was his 0)">ponent on that platform ; wh.o. in a letter to 
the New York Evangelist, had said, that emancij)ation, to he fol- 
lowed hy amalganration, at the option of the parties, would he reck- 
less wickedness. But lest he should misrepresent that gentleman, he 
would turn to the pn[)er, and quote the passage cited. 

" T know that any a!)olitioii willKuit tlie co;i.<ent of the Siates holiling the slaves, i.s i)iipn.«- 
t<ible; that to obtain this eonsenl on any terms, is very dillieult ; — that to obtain it willmut 
the prospect of extensive removal by colonization, is ini|)ossible ; tliiit to obtai^i it 'nstanlly 
on any terms, is the dream of ignorance ; thai toe\|)oct it instantly with subsequent equality, 
is frantic nonsense; and tliat to demanil it, as an instant right, irrespective of consecjiiences, 
and to be followed by ;unalgan>ation at tiie option of the jKuties, is RECKLESS WICK- 
EIXNESS ! " 

All the alarm created on the suhject of amalgamation was totally 
unfounded. The views of the Aholitionists were simple and .scrip- 
tural. They held that there should he no distinctions on account ot 
color. That to treat a man with coldness, unkindness, or contempt, 
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on account of his roinpioxivMi. was to (juaiTcl with the Maker of us 
alh 'J'hey hehl that this prcjiuiicc shouhl he i^ivtMi up, and the col- 
ored man l)e tre;ited as a while man, aec{)rdiriu to lii^ intellect, nio- 
ralily, and fitness lor the dulie-: of eivil life. Tiu^v did not interfere 
witii those ta'^tes hy which hutnan hi'iuLjs were rcuuhited in •■nteriui^ 
into the nearest and most pei'nianent rt-lutions of lili.*. Tliey eoi^lined 
diemsclves to the e\hihition of irosp(>l truth upon the suhjeet, and 
left it to an overrnlinL? and watchful Providence to L!;u;u'(i and contix)^ 
the cons(Mjuene(>s s|ir!ni!;in'j; from a faithful and f(.nu"less disclnirge of 
duty. I\Ir. 'J'hoinpson eonchided, by ohserving, that he considered 
the readiest way to make men curse their existence and their God,, 
was to o[)press and enshu e tfiein on account of that complexion, and 
tliose peeuliaritics^ w liicli the Creator of tlie world had stamped upon 
them. 

Mr. BRECKI^'RIDGE said, lie would eoinmence witli a sliirht 
alUision to two references which had hvvn nnude to hinisolf by I\Ir. 
Thompson. And in retrard to certain passai^es w hich had been read 
from speeches of his, lie would onlv say, that lie had never written or 
uttered a single word on this subject, whi(di lie woidd not rejoice to see 
laid before the British public. Bui he luid a riiiht toeom])lain of the 
nianner in which these ])assni4es had been (pioted. It was not fair, 
he contended, to ])reak down a passage, and read only half a sen- 
tence, passing over the other half because it would not answer the 
purpose of the reader; in fact, because it woidd alter the sense of tiie 
])assage altogediei\ lie ehanjed Mr. T. with havini:^ been guilty of 
this in the last (piotation which he had made, and, in order to show 
the true nieanini^ of the garbled ])assa!j;e, he woidd read it as it stood : 
(See the passage as it appears in i\lr. T.'s speech. } lie had r ~ ' this 
the more particularly, in order to siiow ilie consistency of ^ /resent 
opinions with those which he had held and uttered two vf ago. 
They would now perceive, he said, that w hen the sentence ^as given 
entire, liL. said, that setting the sla>'es free without reference to con- 
se(|uences, constituted a material and an omitted ])art of that pro- 
cedure, which he had characterized as reckless wickedness, wliereas 
by breaking it up in the middle, he was made to say, thai to jierrnit 
voluntary amalgamation, after instant abolition, was l)y itself to be 
so considered. I h was now ready to defend this statement as he 
had at first made it. 

The next thing he would refer to, was the report of a speech wliich 
he [Mr. B.) had dehvered at an annual meeting of tlie American Col- 
onization Society. And with regard to it, if he was in Arncriea, lie 
would say, decidedly, that it was not a fair report : thai it was an un- 
fair report, got up by Mr. Leavitt, the editor of the New York iOvan- 
gelist, to serve a s])eeial purpose. He would not deny that he had 
said something which might give a ])retext for the report. Me had 
charged the ])arent society with having been guilty of a gross derelic- 
tion of duty to the colony and the cause, in sending aw;iy two ships' 
cargoes of negroes to Liberia, who were not Hi for that place, and lie 



believed that, those two expeditions had done mucli to injure die col- 
ony itself, as well as to ini|)air publie. confidence in the firmness and 
judiciousness of the p;irent itoiu'd. They were onii^ranfs unfit to be 
sent out — the refusci of tiie counties around South J hnnplon in Virginia; 
who wore iiurried out Ijy tlie violent state of public seniinient in diat 
region, after tlie insurrection and massacre there. Like a man con- 
scious of rectitude, he had ijone to the very ])arties concerned, and 
declared his grounds of complaint; a line of conduct he could not too 
often commend to Mr. Thompson, and no proof could be more con- 
clu.--ive tlum this an(;cdote afForded, that tlie active friends of coloni- 
zation in America, however they might dilFer about details, meant 
kindly by tlie blacks, and by Africa. Mr. B. again expressed his 
surjM'ise lliat I\Fr. Thompson should occu])y die time of the meeting 
by r(:j)ealiiig liis own s[)eecii<;s. ih) had adverted to diis matter be- 
fore, he said, and as he was in a poor state of liealth, and had work 
elsewhere, and as there \\'as much ground yet to go over, and Mr. T. 
declared his materials to be most abundant, lie thought those repeti- 
tions might have been sp;ired. They w ho took the trouble to read 
die published speeches of dn"s gentleman, would find, diat hov.ever 
exhaustless might be the boasted stores of his facts, proofs, and illus- 
trations, about what he called " American Slavery," he was exceed- 
ingly economical of diem. After reading six or seven of them, he 
found them so very like each other, that the same stories, in the same 
order, and the same illustrations, in the same sequence, and the same 
unfounded charges, in the same terms of unmeasured bittei'ness, may be 
often expected, and iiev 3r in vain. Indeed, so meagre was his supply 
of wit, even, that it also went on very few changes. The whole case 
exhibiting a most striking illustration of the truth uttered in a personal 
sense by one of their own statesmen and scholars, and now proved to 
be of general aj)])licatlon, namely, that when a man resorted to his 
nu^mory for his jokes, it was very ])robable diat he would draw upon 
liis imagination for liis liicts. As he [Mr. B.] had been so often 
asked to produce certain placards for the purpose of substantiating 
some of his statements, there could be no better connexion in which 
to call upon Mr. Tbom]^son to bring forward proof of those charges 
which he brought against certain persons, and classes of persons, un- 
less he wished the world to believe that he had brought diose charges 
without having a single iota of evidence on \\ hich to found diem. He 
would call u])on iMr. Thonijison to bring forward his proofs in 
support of all lliose charges, tliose reckless and extravagant charges, 
wdiich he brought against the ministers of religion in America. IMr. 
Thompson had stood before several London audiences with a run- 
away slave ti'om America, who charged certain individuals with un- 
paralleled cruelty 1 Amongst oUier diings, widi burning a slave 
alive ; a matter to which Mr. T's attention had in vain been called, 
and his proof's demanded. He would take no further notice of the 
gross Uiiiigs he had uttered of the president of the United States than 
to say, that if he (Mr. B.) could condescend to imitate bis conduct, 
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nnd utter ribaldrous things of the king of Great lirilain, ho sliould 
richly deserve to be turned with contenij)t out of tiii.s sacred jvhice. 
He would proceed, tlien, with his remarks on the INIaryland coloniza- 
tion scheme. They had been told by Mr. T. that tiie object of the 
.Maryland society was com])u!sory expatriation, as a condition ))rece- 
dent to freedom. When proof of this was required, he could bring 
none ; and when he (Mr. B.) had showed that it was not so, but that 
its object was of unmixed good to the blacks, an object accomplished 
as to many, on their showing, in the proof produced, Mr. Tiiompson 
turned round, and said, that it wj;s entirely contrary to his precon- 
ceived notions, and repeated statements, and must be false ! But 
facts were better tb.an notions and statements both. And what 
were the facts in the present case ? Wliy, that on the one hand Mr. 
Thompson asserts that no slave can be manumitted in Maryland ex- 
cept he will instantly depart the country ; whereas Messrs. Harper, 
Tfoward and Hoffman assert, in an ofiicial rejiort, on the 3Jst of last 
December, that 299 manumissions within that state liad been officially 
reported to them within a year, and liOl within four years. At the 
same moment I have produced a record of the very names and peri- 
<k1s of emigration, of 140, bond and free, all told, who, within the 
same four years, under the action of the very laws in question, had 
gone from the state; admitting half of whom to be of those particu- 
lar manumitted slaves, there would be left \02\ more of tliem to 
prove that Mr. T. either totally misundei-staod, or mis-stated, that of 
which he affirms — either wav. his assertions are demonstrated to be 
untrue. As to the laws of Marvland, of which mention had been 
made, he had not seen them since his visit to Boston two yeai-s ago, 
and in advertinL^ to them he had stated in o;enerai tenns what ho un- 
derstood them to be. The great object of these laws was said to be 
tlu^ drivinfi- out of the free blacks from the state of Marvland. Now 
tliat the means taken to promote this end were not of that grinding 
and ini(]uilous character \\ hich i^Ir, Thompson had re{)rcsented them 
as heinir. would be suHicientlv ol.)vious to the meeting, when it was 
considered diat in that state there were three times the number of free 
persons of color, than were to be found in the majority of the free 
states, and considerably more than there w ere in any other state in 
the Union, if the laws were found more oppressive in INIaryland, 
how did it come that the free l)lacks congregated there from all other 
parts of America ? Or if they were set free by the people so much 
opposed "to their increase, vv'hy did they not rather go to Pennsylva- 
nia, which was separated from Maryland only by an imaginary line, 
and where free blacks enjoyed almost the same rights as white mefi ? 
But, aaain, it was said, that that colonization scheme was an awfully 
wicked scheme, because it souirht to prevent the increase of free per- 
sons of color in Marvland. But if this w ere a <n'ievous sin, w ere the 
])eople of Great Britain not ecjually guilty in .sendi/iii: away out of the 
country ship loads of paupers, free whites, toother parts of the globe, 
in order to prevent the increase of pauperisrii iji this country ? Why 
10 
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had not this branch of the subject been adverted to by Mr. Thomp- 
son ? Why liad lie not, in the paroxysms of his enfuriated eloquence, 
while abusing the American colonizationists, not included the king 
and parliament of Britain for allowing the existence of laws, or if 
there be no such law, for a practice r\L in England, of expatriating 
thousands of pau pel's not only by contributions, but at the public ex- 
pense. He would be told that the paupers were sent away to dis- 
tant parts of the globe, where they would be more comfortable in 
every respect than they were at present. And had Mr. T. bowels of 
compassion only for the black man ? Is it lawful to export a white 
man against his will, at the public charge, while it is unlawful to ex- 
port a black man, with his free consent, by private benevolence ? Is 
America so detestable a place, that England may lawfully make her 
the receptacle of the refuse of the poor houses of the realm ; while 
Africa is so sacred a place, that no one that can even do her good is 
to be permitted to go there from America, if his skin is dark ? May 
Britain say, she has more paupers than she can support, and so make 
it state policy to force emigration from Ireland, by a system which 
makes a quarter of the people there beg bread eight months out of 
twelve, and produces inexpressible distress ; and yet is Maryland to 
be precluded, on any account, or upon any terms, from seeking the 
diminution, or rather preventing the disproportionate increase, of a 
population, anomalous, and difficult of proper regulation ? He should 
be most happy to receive an explanation of these strange contradic- 
tions ! There was another feature of the Maryland laws, which he 
might mention, which forbade the emigration of slaves into Mar}'land, 
even along with their owners. Mr. Thompson had prudently omitted 
all notice of that enactment, while he had said a fijreat deal about tlie 
registration of free persons of color, as if it were a most intolerable 
hardship. He (Mr. B.) was unable to sec in what respect the great 
hardship consisted. Was not every freeholder in this country regis- 
tered? But the free black was not allowed to leave the state of 
Maryland without giving notice, it was said. There was nothing very 
oppressive in all that. It was no worse interference on the part of the 
government, than for the king of Great Britain to say to his subjects, 
You must return home under certain contingencies ; you shall not 
dwell in particular places, nor light for certain nations. Were the 
governments of America, because diey were republicans, not to have 
the power which other nations had, of controlling the actions of that 
portion of their population, whose movements must be regarded' by ail 
who regarded the peace of society or the public good. He admitted, 
that some of the laws in several of the states were hard and severe in 
reference to the free colored population, bnt while he said so, it was 
but Piir to add that he considered the conduct of the abolitionists, in 
spreading their new ftmgled notions, had done much to alter these 
laws for the worse. In many instances the bad laws had become 
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worse, and good laws had become bad, solely through the imprudent 
conduct of Mr. Thompson's associates. And this specific law of 



registration, and loss of right of residence, by removal for any consid- 
erable time out of the stale, was ohviously intended to prevent free 
persons of color from ((oinir out and becominti imbued with false and 
bloody theories, and then returning to disturb the public peace. The 
lavv says to them. Abide at home, or, if you prefer it, depart, and 
find a home more to your mind ; but if you go, prudence requests 
us to prohibit your return. Mr. T.'s comj^laints of this enactment, 
showed iiow necessary it was to liave made it. 

in conclusion, he would recommend to Mr. Thompson, shouhi he 
ever return to America, he need not be so tremendously prudent in 
regard to his personal safety, if he would just not be so tremendously 
itnprudent in the principles and proceedings he advocated, and the 
statements he made with regard to the conduct of the American peo- 
ple. He had now gone over the assertions of Mr. Thompson, re- 
garding the Maryland colonization scheme, and be trusted that he had 
shown the unfounded nature of those assertions. All that bad been 
said by Mr. T. as to the principles and objects of the coloniza- 
lionists, and the scope and influence of their course, had no other 
proof than the writings of those persons, who for some years, had 
ibrnied a very small portion of the supporters of this great interest ; 
and who, without exception, belonged to those classes, who at 
first, as had already been admitted, supported it, for reasons, some 
of which were entirely political, others perhaps severe to the 
slaves, and others unjust or inconsiderate towards the free blacks. 
But that directly opposite views, statements and arguments, could be 
more amply procured from the still greater, and still proportionately 
increasing party, who support this cause, as a great benevolent and 
religious operation, must be perfecdy known to the individual him- 
self. If he admit this, said Mr. B., it will show his present course to 
be of the same uncandid kind with all die rest of his conduct towards 
America, in selecting what answered his pur{X)se ; that always being 
the worst thing he could find, and representing it as a fair sample of 
all. It will do more, it will show that what he calls proof is no proof 
at all. But if he denies my repeated representations as to the various 
classes of the original supporters of the parent society, and the present 
state of them, 1 am equally content; as, in that case, all America 
would have a fair criterion by which to test his statements. As to 
the Maryland plan, and that pnrsued by the united societies of Phil- 
adelphia and New York, if they have any supporters except such as 
love the cause of the black man, of temperance, and of peace, the 
worid has yet to find it out. 

The time being expired, Mr. B. sat down. 
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FOURTH NIGHT — THURSDAY, JUNE 16. 

Mil. THOMPSON said that before proceeding to the subjeci 
decided upon for that evening's discussion, he must, in justice to 
Juniself and his cause, olfer a remark or two. He had on the 
])revious evening been struck with surprise at the extraordinary 
injustice of charging him (Mr. T.) with quoting unfairly from 
the letter of Mr. Breckinridge in the New- York Evangelist. 
It must have been obvious to all, that in the first instance, he 
quoted from memory, but all Would recollect with the avowed 
wish of avoiding misrepresentation, he had gone to his table — * 
produced the letter, and read the passage entire without the 
omission or interpolation of a letter or a comma. He, therefore, 
emphatically denied the charge of garbling. Mr. Breckin- 
ridge did himself, immediately afterwards, read the passage, 
and read it precisely as he (Mr. Thompson) had read it. The 
imputation, therefore, was equally unfounded and unfair. He 
(Mr. T.) was thankful that his argument needed not such help. 
It would be as absurd as it would be wicked for him to attempt 
to support his cause by any garbled statement. 

He begged also that it might be distinctly understood that 
he had by no means exhausted the evidence in his possession 
on the subject of Colonization. He could adduce a thousand 
times as much as that which had been already brought for- 
ward. He had much to say of the colony at Liberia; the 
means taken to establish it, the nature of the climate, the 
character of the emigrants, the mortality amongst the settlers, 
how mucli it had done towards the suppression of the slave 
trade, &c. In fact, he was prepared with overwhelming evi- 
dence upon every branch of the subject, and was willing to re- 
turn to it at any moment, confident that the arguments he 
could produce, and the facts by which he could support them, 
would, in the estimation of the public, destroy forever the 
claim of the Colonization Society to be considered a pure, 
peaceful, or benevolent institution. I now, (said Mr. T.) come 
to the topic immediately before us. 

It is my solemn and responsible duty to bring before you 
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to-niglit the. principles and measures of a large, respectable, and 
powerful body in the United States, known by the name of 
r.MMRDiATE AiJOLiTioNisTs. A body of individuals embracing 
not fewer than fifteen hinidred ministers of the gospel, and men 
of the highest station and largest attainments. A body of per- 
sons that have been charged upon this platform with being a 
handfull, "so small that they could not obtain their object, and 
so erroneous [despicable was, 1 believe, the u^ord used) as not 
to deserve success," — charged with being the enemies of the 
slave-holder — taking him by the tliroat, and saying "you 
great thieving, man-stealing villain, unless you instantly give 
your slaves liberty, I will pitch you out of this third-story 
window," — charged with carrying in their track a pestilence 
like a storm of fire and brimstone from hell ; forcing ministers 
of religion to seek peacful villages not yet blasted by it, — 
charged Avith saying that they were sent from God, wiien they 
possessed the fury of demons, — charged, fmally, with having 
''thrown the cause" of emancipation "a himdrfjd years farther 
back than it was five years ago." These are fearful indict- 
ments, and Mr. Breckunidge has a weighty duty to fulfil 
to-night, for he is bound to sustain tliem. They have been 
brought by himself, a Christian minister, the professed friend of 
the slave ; and he must, therefore, abundantly supj)ort them by 
incontrovertible evidence, or stand branded before the world as 
tlie w^orst foe of human freedom — the foul calumniator of the 
friends and advocates of the opp>ressed, the sulfering, and the 
dumb. 

He would lay the principles of the American abolitionists 
before the audience in the w^ords of their solemn and otticial 
documents. He would go back to the commencement of tlie 
five years mentioned by his opponent, and read from the " Con- 
stitution of the NEw-EN(ii.AND Anti-Slavkry Society," a 
lucid exposition of the principles and objects of the first Anti- 
Slavery Society (technically so called) in tfie United States. 

*' We, the undersicfncd, hold that every person of Hill acrp and sane mind, has a 
right to iinniedidte freedom from personal bondatrp of \vhaUof'V<'r kind, unless itn- 
post'd by the sentence of the law lor the cmninission of some crime. 

We hold that man cannot, consistetilly with reason, religion, and the eternal and 
imimitable principles of jnstice, l)o the property of nian. 

We hold that whoever retains his fellow man in bondacre. is guilty of a previous 
wrong. 

We hold that a mere ditTcrence of complexion is no n'ason why any man should 
be deprived of any of his natural rights, orsubjected to anv political disability. 

While we advance these opinions as the principles on which we intend to act, wc 
declare that we will not operate on the exi!»tinrr relations of society by other than 
peaceful and lawful njeans, and that we will give no countenance to violence or 
insurrection. 

With these views, we ajTrce to form ourselvrs into a society, and to bo governed 
by the rules specified in the following constitution, viz: 

Akticlk I. This Society t^ha.11 be called the New-England Anti-Slavery Society. 

Akticlk 'J. The object of tl;e society will he to endeavor, by all means sane, 
vioned hv law, huinanitv. and rt-Iigion. to effect the Abolition of Slaverv in th„ 
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United Stales^ to improve the character and condition of the free people of color, 
to inform and correct pubHc opinion in relation to their situation and rights, and 
obtain for t}>em equal CiVil and political rights and piivileges with the whiles." 

He would now pass on to the formation of the National 
Anti-Slavery Society, in Decemberj 1S33, and submit all that 
was material in the " Constitution of the American Anti- 
Slavery Society." 

Artici-e 2. Tiie object of this Society Is the entire abolition of slavery in the 
United States. While it admits that each State in which Slavery exists h&s, by the 
Constitution of the United States, the exclusive right to legislate in regard to its 
abolition in that State, it shall aim fo convince all our fellow-citizens, by arguments 
addressed to their undi;rstandings and consciences, that slave-holding is a heinous 
crime in the sight of God ; and that the duty, safety, and best interest of all con- 
cerned, require its immediate abandonment, without expatriation. The Society 
will also endeavor, in a constitutional way, to influenc a Congress, to put an end to 
the domestic slave trade ; and to abolish slavery in all those portions of our com- 
mon country which come under its control, especially in the district of Columbia, 
and likewise to prevent the extension of it to any State that may hereafter be ad- 
mitted to the Union. 

Akhcle 3. This Society shall aim to elevate the character and condition of the 
people of color, by encouraging their intellectual, moral, and religious improvement, 
and by removing public prejudice; that thus they may, according to their intellec- 
tual and moral worth, share an equality with the whites of civil and religious priv- 
ileges; but tlie Society will never in any way countenance the oppressed in vindi- 
cating their rights by resorting to physical force. 

Articlk 4. Any person wiio consents to the principles of this Constitution, who 
contributes to the funds of this Society, and is not a slave-holder, may be a mem- 
ber of this Society, and shall be entitled to a vote at its meetings." 

He would next read the "Preamble" to the Constitution of 
the New-Hampshire State Anti-Slavery Society: 

" The most high God hath made of one blood all the families of man to dwell 
on the face of all the earth, and hath endowed all alike with the same inalienable 
rights, of which are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness ; yet there are now 
in this land, more than two millions of human beings, possessed of the same 
deathless spirits, and heirs to the same immortal hopes and destinies with ourselves, 
who are nevertheless deprived of these sacred rights, and kept in the must cruel 
and abject bondage ; a bondage under which human beings are bred and fattened 
for the market, and then bought, sold, mortgaged, leased, bartered, fettered, tasked, 
scourged, beaten, killed, hunted even like the veriest brutes, — nay, made often the 
unwilling victims of ungodly lust; while, at the same time, their minds are, by 
law and custom, generally shut out from all access to letters, and in various other ways 
all their upward tendencies are repressed and crushed, so as to make their "moral 
and religious condition such that they may justly be considered the heathen of this 
country ; '' and since we regard such oppression as one of the greatest wrongs that 
man can commit against his fellow; and existing as it does, and tolerated as it is, 
under this free and Christian government, sapping its foundation, bringing its in- 
stitutions into contempt among other nations, thus retarding the march of freedon 
and religion, and strengthening the hands of despotism and irreligion throughout 
the world ; and since we deem it a duty to ourselves, to our government, to the 
world, to the oppressed, and to God, to do all we can to end this oppression, and to 
secure an immediate and entire emancipation of the oppressed; and believe we can 
act most etficiently in the case, in the way of combined and organized action : — 
Therefore, we, the undersigned, do form ourselves into a Society for the purpose." 

If there was anything for which the abolitionists as a body 
' were peculiarly distinguished, it was for the perfect uniformity 
of sentiment upon all great points connected with the general 
question of slavery. This was attributable to the clearness and 
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fullness with which the principles of the Society had been 
enunciated. Not so with the Colonization Society. You 
(juoied the language of the most eminent of its suj)i)orlers. but 
were immediately told that the Society was not answerable for 
the views or designs of its advocates. How very diilerfnt a 
course did the Colonizationists pursue towards the Anti-Slavery 
Society. That Society was not only made answeral)l<^ for all 
Avhich the abolitionists really said, and rtalhj designed, but for 
things they nev'er said, and never designed. No Society wis 
more conspicuous for tlie simplicity of its principles, or the har- 
mony of views subsisting among its members. All regarded 
slave-holding as sinful. All considered inmiediate rmancij na- 
tion to be the duty of the master and the right of the slavr. 
Ail deprecated the thought of a servile insurrection to effect the 
extinction of slavery. All abhorred the doctrine that •* the end 
sanctifies the means.'' But all deemed it a solemn tiuty to pur- 
sue, with energy and boldness, the overthrow of slavery ; all 
v\-ere one in believing and teaching, that the means adt)pied 
should be honest, holy, peaceful, and moral. It had been .said 
that the only weapon should be '-persuasion." He (Mr T.) 
believed that if no other weapon than persuasioji was re- 
sorted to, slavery would be ]>crpelual. He believed that tlie 
gathered, concentrated, withering scorn of the whcle world, 
Pagan and Christian, must be })ronglu down upon sin ve-!i< siding 
America, ere much effect could be })roduced. If this was in- 
sufficient, it would be the duty of Britain to consider well 
whether it was right to hold the destinies of the slaves (^f 
America in her hand and not act accordiimly. fl wctiid be \\w 
duty of the friends of the slave to point to slav«;-grov. n j roduiv. 
and cry, touch not, taste not, 'landle not th(j accur^fd ihitiir ! 
Great Britain had the power, by ado]>ti:ig a sy.<t».Mn of fjmhibi- 
tory duties or bounties, to affect very rnaterialiy the «}ii' StioTj at 
issue, and he (3Ir. T. ) doubted not. tliat. if some s!if:!i conrsf* 
was adopted, certain of the slave Slates woulci nii!iiediat»'i y 
abolish slavery tliat they might find a roadier niaikei and a 
higher price for their j»roduce. 

Notvrithstanding. however, the jTocision v. itfi v jjich the ab- 
olitionists had stated tlieir j rincipl"S. and the widr puhiicitv tljev 
had given them, designs the most black, and measures the nn 
monstrous and wicked, had been charired uj>om ih^-m. Tli'-v 
had been re})resented as fircl>rands," inecMdiaries,'' "(hvt'r- 
ganizers/' ainalgamatists *" — as {>romiitirjir •ijisunion." '• r*-- 
beilion,-' and the intermixture of the raf:es." Ajriin and aizain. 
had they solemnly disclaimed the vit \v> im] nted to \\v m. aiid 
poi!ited to their published " constuntions'" afjd " dv-f-larntiMhs : " 
but as often had their enemies returned to their work of rai- 
umny and misrepresentation. How totally absurd was it to 
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charge upon the abohtionisls the design of promoting amalga- 
mation, while, inider the system of slavery, an unholy amal- 
gamation was going on to the most awful extent ; demonstrated 
])y the endless shades of compiexioii at the south ; and when 
nothing was njore obviouE than this, that wlien a female was 
rescued from her j)resent condition — inspired \v\i\\ self-respect, 
and became the protector of her own virtne, — and when fath- 
ers, a!jd brothers, and husbands, were free to defend the lionor 
of their wives and daughters, the great causes, and incentives, 
and facilities would cease, and cease forever, and to prove to the 
world how solenndy the abolitionists had deined the imputa- 
tions cast upon them by their enemies, he would read from two 
documents put forth during the great excitement which pre- 
vailed through the United States in August last. The Ameri- 
can Anti-Slavery Society, in " An Address to the public ^'^ thus 
anew declared their principles and objects. 

" We liold that Congress liiis no more right to fibolish slavery in the southern 
States, thiui in tiio French West-India Ishmds. Of course we desire no national 
logisliition on tlte subject.'' 

We hold tli;U slavery can only bo lawfully abolished by the Legislatures of the 
sevf rai States in wliich it prevails, and that the e.xeroiso of any other than moral 
inltueuce to induce such abolition is unconstitutional." 

" We believe that Congrenp. has the same right to abolish slavery in the District 
of Columbia, that the Stale Govurninonts have within their respective jurisdiction.s, 
and that it is their duly to ellace so Ibul a blot from the national e.'sculcheon." 

" Wo believe that American eiti/etis have the right to express and publish their 
opinions of the constitutions, laws, and institutions, of any and every state and 
nation under Heaven; and we mean never to surrender the liberty of *;peech, of 
th(^ pr(>ys, or of conscience — blessings we have itiherited from our fathers, and 
which we inieud, as I'ar as we are able, to transmit unimpaired to our children." 

We are charged with sending incendiary publications to the south. If by the 
terin uicnndiarij is meant pultlie.ations containing arguments and facts to prove 
slaver}' to be a moral and political evii,and that duty and policy require its iuune- 
tliiile abolition, the cluirge is true. Hut if the term is used to imply publications 
riiri)iini<r/iia- iiisiirrertioH, and designed to excite the slaves to break their fetters, 
the charge is utterly and unequivocally false. We beg our fellow-citizens lo notice 
that this cliaige is made willufUt proof, and by many who confe.<s that they have 
ri(?v»-'r read our |)ublu.;atinus, ajui that Ihi-.se who make it, oiler to the public I'lO evi- 
dence from our writings in suiqiort of it." 

" VVt! have been eh;irg"d witu a design to encourage intermarriages between tlie 
whiles and blacks The ch;)rge haa l»eeu repeatedly, and is now again denied, 
while we repeat tint the tendency of our santiuuuits is to put. an end to the crimi- 
iiai amaig'iiualion that prevail^ wherever slavery exi;3t;;." 

These were only extracts from the address, which was of con- 
siderable length, and tluis concluded : 

" Such, fellow-citir.ens. are our i)riiicij)les. Are tl.ey unworthy of republicans 
and of (Christians? Or are they in Irutli so atrocious, that in order to prevent 
their diffusion yow are your-elves willing to surrrruier. at the dictation of others, 
the invaluable privilege of free discussion, the ve.ry birth-riirh' of .Americans.' 
Will you. in order that tiie abomination of slavery may be concealed from public 
view, and that, the capital of your re|iublic; may <:ontinu'e to be. as it now is, under 
the sanction of Congress, the great slav(> mart ol" the American Continent, consent 
tli:it the getieril o- >verr.m'Mit. in acknowledged defiance of the constitution and 
l;iws. a;)pirmt, throughout the length and breadth of your land, ten thousand 
censors of the press, each of whom shall have the right to ins[)ect every document 
yuu may commit to the Post-Oifice, and to suppress every pamphlet and newspaper, 
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of the 



whotlicr religious or poUtical, which, in its sovereign pleasure, he may adjudge to 
contain an incendiarj? article ? £<urcly we need not remind you, that if you submit 
lo suet) an encroachment on your liberties, the days of our Uopublic are numbered, 
nnd that, although abolitionists may be the first, they will not be the last victims 
oficred at the shrine of arbitrary power. 

ARTHUR TAPPAN, President. 

JOHN RANKIN, Treasurer. 

WfLIJAM JAY, Sec. For. Cor. 

ELIZUR WRIGHT, Jr., Sec. Dom. Cot. 

AhRAHAM L. COX,M. D.,Rcc.Stc. 

LEWIS TAPPAN, 

JOSHUA LEAVHT, 

SAMUEL E. CORNISH, ^ , 

SIMEON S. JOCELYN, c^Se 

TKLODORE S. WRfGHT, J 

New-York, September 3, 1835." 

The other document to which he had referred, was an " Ad- 
dress " adopted at " A meeting of the Massachusetts Anti-Sla- 
very Society, duly held in Boston, on Monday, August 17, 
A. O., 1835-'' signed by W. L. Garrison, and twenty-seven 
highly respectable citizens of Boston, on behalf of the Massa* 
chusetts Society, and others concurring generally in its princi- 
ples. He (Mr, T.) would only quote a few brief passages, 

" We are charged with violating, or wishing to violate, the Constitution of the 
United States. What have we done, what have we said to warrant this charge i 
We hav<i held public meetings, and taken other usual means of convmcing our 
countrj 
mediate 
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of God to every man. We know of no clause in the Constitution which lorbids 
our saying this. We appeal to lUg calm judgment of the community, to decide, m 
view of recent events, whether the measures of the friends, or those of the oppo- 
aers of abolition, are more jus?!!/ chargeable with the violation of the Constitution 

and laws." ^ ^ ^ 

^.*«»»'***** 

" The foolish tale, that we would encourage amalgamation by intermarriage be- 
tween the whites and blacks, though often refuted, as often re-appear». We shall 
content ourselves with a simple denial of this charge. We challenge our oppo- 
nents to point to one of our publications in which such intermarriages are recom- 
mended One of our objects is to prevent the amalgamation now going on, so far 
as can be done, by placing one million of the females of this country under th-:: 
protection of law." 

" We arc accused of interfering in the domestic concerns of the southern States. 
We would ask those, who charge "this, to explain precisely what the^ mean by " in- 
terference. Jf, by interference be nieant any attempt to legislate for the southern 
Stales, or to compel thorn, by force or intimidation, lo emancipate their slaves, we 
at once dnny any such pretension. We are utterly opposed to any force on the 
subject, but that of conscience and reason, which are " mighty, through God, to the 
pulling down of strongholds." We fully acknowledge that no change in the 
slave-laws of the southern States can be made, unless by the southern Lcgislr.turois. 
Neither Concress nor the Legislatures of the free Stales have authority to change 
the condition of a single slave in the slave States But, if by " intert'eience " be 
m'rnded tijc e.\ercise of the right of freely discussing this subject, and, by speech, 
and through the press, crt^ating a public sentinoent, which will reach the conscience, 
and blend with the convictions of tlie slave-holder, and thus ultimately work the 
complete extinction of slavery, this is a species of interference which we can never 
consent to relinquish." 

" We respectfully ask our fellow-citizens, whether we are to be deprived of these 
sacred privileges, — and, if so. whether the sacrifice ef our rights wiU not involve 
consequences dangerous to all mental and even nersonal fftiedom. "e have vio- 
11 
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lated, wc mean to violala, no law. We have acted, we shall continue to act, under 
the Banction of the Constitution of the United States. Nntliing tliat we propose to 
do can be provented by our opposers, witliout violating the Charter of our rightSr 
To tho Law and to the Constitution wo appeal," 

Such wero the sentiments of the abolitionists of the United 
States of America. 

He (Mr. T.) would embrace the present opportunity of say- 
ing a few words resj)ecting his own mission to the United 
States. It had been much denoimced as an impertinent foreign 
interference ; but he thought the charge had neither grace nor 
honesty when it came from those who were engaged, and, as 
he believed, most consciencioiisly and praiseworthiiy, in seek- 
ing, by their missionaries and agents, to overturn the institu- 
tions, social, political, and religious, of every other quarter of 
the globe. Mr. Breckinridge had said that it would be as just 
on his part to inveigh against England on account of Roman 
Catholicism in the west of Ireland, or Idolatry in India, as it 
was on his (Mr. T's.) to condemn America for the slavery ex- 
isting in that country. The cases were not quite parallel. 
Before they could be compared, Mr. B. must prove that the 
population of Ireland were co7istrai?ied to worship the Virgin 
Mary — that in India, men were forced by British Law to wor- 
sliip idols. No British subject was compelled by any law of 
this country, or any other country to which British sway ex- 
tended, to be either a Papht or an Idolator. But in America, 
men were converted into beasts, according to law," and their 
souls and bodies crushed and degraded by a system most vigor- 
ously enforced by the strong arm of the State. His opponent 
had said, however, that slavery was not a national sin. He 
(Mr. T.) had to thank a friend for suggesting an illustration of 
the knotty problem. Suppose a number of Agriculturists and 
Merchants and Highumy Robbers were to meet together to 
form a Union, and the Highway Robbers were to say — come,- 
let us unite for the purpose of common security, and common 
prosperity : we will dofend each other, and trade with each 
other, but we will not ^'intertere" in each other's internal ai- 
fairs. You, gentlemen. Agriculturists and Merchants, shall 
promise that you will take no notice of my felonious and cut- 
throat proceedings, and I, on my part, will pledge my honor 
not tc intermeddle in the am>irs of your farms or counting- 
houses : and suppose they were to shake hands, complete the 
bargain, and ratify an indissoiubie union of Agriculturists, Mer- 
chants, and Highway Robbers ! would the world hold the far- 
mer or the merchant guiltless ? Mr. B. had said nmch of the 
purity and emancipation principles of Massachusetts, and New- 
Hampsliire and Maine. How came it to pass, then, that they 
were in terms of such close and cordial fellowship with South 
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Ciirolinn, and Goorgia, and Louisiana, and so ready to mob, 
stoMC, and or»tiaw those who deemod it their duty to cry aloud 
on bchaif of the oppressed ? To return to his own mission. 
Ho would never condescend to apologize for speaking the tiuth. 
Jle had a commission direct from the skies, to rebuke sin and 
compassionate suffering wherever on the face of tlie earth they 
existed. This world belonged to God ; and ail men were His 
subjects and his (Mr. Thompson's) brethren. Men might be 
naturally divided by rivers, and oceans, and mountains; they 
might be politically divided by different forms of government, 
and specified lines of demarkation ; but he (Mr. T.) took the 
Bible in his hand and deemed himself at liberty to address every 
human being on the face of the earth in reference to tliose 
eternal principles of justice and truth, which are alike in all 
countries and in all ages, and which the subjects of God's moral 
government are everywhere bound to respect. He would say 
to America and to England, silence your cry of foreign inter- 
ference, or call home your Missionaries from India, and China, 
and Constantinople. To shew that the object of his mission 
was in accordance with the spirit of the gospel, he would read 
an extract from an article in the iirst number of the Aboli- 
tionist,^^ the organ of " The British and Foreign Society for the 
Universal Abolition of Slavery and the Slave Trade"—- a So- 
ciety with which he was connected when he went to America, 
and whose Agent he still was. The objects of his mission 
were thus set forth : 

" I. To lecture in the prineipal cities and towns of the free States, upon the char- 
acter, ^uilt, and tendency of slavery, and the duty, necessity, and advantagres of 
immediate and eiuire abolition. These addresses will be founded upon thoae great 
principles of humanity and religion, which have been so fully enunftiated in this 
Country, and will consequently be wholly unconnected with particular arad local 
poiiiics. This work will bo carried on under the advice and with the co-oporation 
of the Anti-Slavery Societies at present in existence in the United States. 

2. To aim, by every Christian means, at the overthrow of that prejudice ag'ainst 
the colored classes, which now so lamentably prevails through all the States of 
America ; and to regard as a principal moan to obtain this desirable object, their 
elevation in intellect and moral worth. 

3. To suirgest to the friends of negro freedom in the United States the adoptiofl 
and prosecution of duch tn.jasures as were found conducive to the cause of abolition 
in this country, and may be found applicable lo existinjr circumstances in that, 

4. To seek access to influential persons of various religious denominations, and 
esppctally to ministers of the gospel, for the purpose of explanatory conversation on 
the subjects of slavery and prejudice. 

5. To endeavor to effect a junction between the abolitionists of the United Slaten 
of America and great Britain, with a view to the abolition of slavery and the slave 
trade throughout the world," 

The principles of the American Societies, his ovvm principles, 
and the objects proposed by his mission to America, were now 
before his op{x>nent. He called upon him to throw aside his 
quibbles on legal technicalities, and point out, if he were able, 
anything in the documents he had read, or the sentiments he 
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had advanced, inconsistent with the spirit of Christianity, or the 
genius of rational freedom. It had been said that abolitionism 
was " ([uackery," only four years old. He would give them a 
little of the quackery of Benjamin Franklin, in the year 1790. 
He held in his hand a petition drawn up by that celebrated man, 
and adopted by the " Pennsylvania Society for the Abolition of 
Slavery,'^ the preamble of which recognizes the doctrities 
which are maintained by American Abolitionists at the present 
day, and expresses the [now incendiary) desive of diffusing 
them wherever the evils of Slavery exist.^'' Of this Society. 
Dr. Franklin was elected President, and Dr. Rush the Secretary. 
In 1790, this Society presented to the first Congress a petition, 
from which the following is an extract : — 

" From a persuasion that equal liberty was originally the portion, and ia still the 
birth-right of all incn<nnd influenced by the strong ties t)f humanity, a»d the prin- 
ciples of their institutions, your memorialists conceive themselves bound to use .ill 
justifiable endeavors to loosen the bands of slavery, and promote a general enjoy- 
ment of the blessings of freedom. Under these impressions, they earnestly entreat 
your serious attention to the subject of slavery ; that you may be pleased to coun- 
tenance the restoration to liberty of those unhappy men, v^'ho, alone in a land of 
freedom, are degraded into perpetual bondage, and who, amidst 5he genera! joy of 
surrounding freemen, are groaning in servile subjection ; that you will devise means 
for removing this inconsistency from the character of the American people ; that 
you will promote mercy and justice towards this oppressed race, and that you will 
step to the very verge of the power vested m you, for discouraging every species of 
traffic in the persons of our fellow-men." 

(Signed) Benjamin Franklin, 

President. 

Philadelphia, February 2, 1790." 

Besides the venerable Franklin in 1790, he might refer to 
the truly able speech of the Rev. David Rice, in the Con^^en- 
tion held at Danville, Kentucky, before, or soon after the peti- 
tion just read — to the sermon of Jonathan Edwards, the younger, 
in the year 1791 — and to a most excellent sermon by Alexan- 
der M'Leod, through whose zeal and labors chiefly, the Re- 
formed Presbyterians were brought to the determination to rid 
their church of slavery, an object they accomplished in the 
year 1802. It was a painful fact that the American community 
had retrograded in feeling and sentiment upon the subject of 
slavery. The anti-slavery feeling of 1820 was neither so pure 
nor so strong as in 1800, or 1790 ; and in 1830 the feeling had 
become still weaker, and the views of the community still 
more corrupted. This was owing to the formation of the colo- 
nization society, which, like a great sponge, gathered up and 
absorbed the anti-slavery feeling of the country, and by propo- 
sing the removal of the colored population, and constantly 
preaching such doctrines as were calculated to advance that 
object, drew public attention away from the duty of immediate 
emancipation on the soil, and caused the Christian community 
to rest in a scheme based upon expediency, and fully in unison 
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witli their prejudice against color. To lliose who compared tiic 
various sentiments contained in the writings and speeches of 
the colonizationists, with the pure and uncompromising princi- 
ples advocated towards the close of the last, and the beginning 
of tlie present century, nothing was more obvious than the fact 
he had just stated, namely, that there had been a gradual giv- 
ing u.p of sound views and principles, for others accommodated 
to the prejudices and interests and fears of the different por- 
tions of the community. For instance, nothing was more com- 
mon in the records of the Colonization Society than the recog- 
nition of a right' of property in man; to find the advocates of 
the Society, when speaking of the slaveholder and his slaves, 
saying, " we hold their slaves, as we hold their other property, 
sacred.''^ Mr. Breckinridge might say "these are not my opin- 
ions: " — but he must know they were the published opinions 
of iho managers and chief advocates of the Society, and it was 
for him to explain how he could lend a Society his countenance 
arid aid, which promulgated and upheld so impious a doctrine 
as the right of property in God's rational, accountable, and im- 
mortal creatures. He (Mr. T.) knew, however, that the Society 
could assume all colors, and preach all kinds of doctrines. At 
one time it was promoting emancipation, and at another, 
increasing the value of slaves, and securing: the master in the 
l)ussession oftlicm. It had one face for the north, and another 
for the south — a very Proteus enacting every sorcof •; haracter ; 
having no fixed principles — never consistent with itself in any- 
thing but its determination by all means to get rid, if possible, 
of the colored man. If there was anv one \h'u]<i wl\ici», more 
than another, was calculated to demonstrate the true character 
and tendency of the Society, it was the opinions everywhere 
entertained respecting it by the colored population. It was a 
fact that they loathed and abhorred the Society. No man advo- 
cating it could be popular amongst them. Even Mr. I5reckin- 
ridge, with all his virtues and benevolence, was considered by 
the colored people as ; : ■ otically their enemy, by helping to sus- 
tain a Society which they regarded as the most eflective engine 
of oppression ever invented. Surely they were qualified to 
form a judgment upn the subj^!ct. They had looked into its 
workings — they had narrowly watched its movements, and 
had satisfied themselves that it was full of all unrighteousness. 
If, on the other hand, the abolitionists were, by their measures, 
doing vast injury to the cause of the free colored people, how 
came it to pass, that they had the love and confidence of that 
entire class of the po])ulatioii ? How was it that even the arch 
fiend of abolition, George Thompson, was by them caressed 
and beloved, and that they would hang for hours upon the 
accents of his lips— -and that the tear of gratitude would start 
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into their eves wherever he met them? The secret was soon 
told. He (Mr. T.) spoke to them and of them, as men. He 
compromised none of their rights — he exhibited no prejudice 
agahist their complexion. He did not recommend exile as their 
only way of esca})e from their present and dreaded ills. He 
preached jiislice, and kindiicss, and repentance to their persecu- 
tors, and maintained the right of the bleeding captive to full 
and unconditional liberty, with all the privileges and honors of 
humanity. Therefore they loved him — therefore they would 
lay down their lives for him. He would read a list of places, 
in all of which the colored people had held meetings, and de- 
noiniced the plans of the Colonization Society, viz , — 

Philadelphia, New-York, Boston, Baltimore, Washington ; 
Brooklyn and Bochester, in the State of New-York; Hartford, 
Middletown, New-Haven, and Lime in the State of Connecticut ; 
Columbia, Pittsburg, Lewistown, and Harrisburg, in the State 
of Pennsylvania ; Providence, in the State of Rhode-Island ; 
Trenton, isi the State of New-Jersey ; Wilmington, in the State 
of Delaware ; New-Bedford, in the State of Massachusetts ; 
Nantucket ; in the National Convention of free colored persons, 
held in Philadelphia, in 1831 — by the same Convention in 
1832, and, he believed, in very subsequent Conventions^. 

To return to the Anti-Slavery Societies of the United States. 
He (Mr. T.) knew them to be composed of the finest and purest 
elements in the country. They were numerous and powerful. 
It would soon be proved that, with the blessing of God, they 
were omnipotent. Knowing the piety, intelligence, wealth, 
and energy of the abolitionists of America, it required some 
effort to be calm when Mr. Breckinridge stood before a British 
audieiice and compared them to FalstalTs ragged regiment. 
The Society of Kentucky might be small in regard to numbers. 
He believed,' however, they were highly respectable. He re- 
ferred to Mr. J. G. Birney on this point. Mr. Breckinridge 
might represent on the present occasion, if it pleased him, the 
abolitionists of his (Mr. B's) country as beggarly, odious, and 
despicable : but if he lived to revisit England (and he hoped he 
might) he believed he would then have to find some other illus- 
tration of their character, numbers and appearance, than the 
ragged regiment of Sliakspeare's FalstatT. 

Having stated the principles of the Anti-Slavery Societies in 
America, he would exhibit, in the words of the Philadelphia 
declaration of sentiments, their mode of operations. The 
National Society, formed during the convention, thus made 
known to the world its intended course of action: — 

We shall oreanize Anti-Slavor^' Sociflios, if possible, in every city, town and 
villnge in our land. 

We shall send forth Agents to lift up the voice of remonstrance, of warning, of 
entreaty and rebuke. 
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We shall circulate, unnparingly, and extensively, anti-Blarery itacts and peri* 

odictilf). 

We shall enlist the " Pulpit *' and the '* Press " in the cause of the suficring nnd 
the durnb. 

We shall aim at a purification of the churches from all participation in the guilt 
of slavery. 

We shall encourage the labor of frremei. rather than that of tJie bIovcs, by giving 
a proferonce to their productions : and 

We shall spare no exertions nor means to bring the whole nation to speedy rc« 
pontnnce. 

Our trust for victory is solely in GOD. We may be personally defeated, but 
our principles never. Truth, Justice, Reason, Hunianity, must and will gloriously 
triumph. Already a host is comin^ up to the help of the Lord ngainst the mighty, 
and ihe prospect before us is full ol encouragement. 

Submitting this declaration to the candid examination of the peojdc of thi« coun- 
try, and of the friends of liberty throughout the woild, we hereby affix our signa- 
tures to it ; pledging ourselves that, under the guidance nnd by the help ol Al- 
righty God, we will do all that in us lies, consistently with this Declaration of our 
principles, tn overthrow the most execrable system of slavery thnt has ever been 
witnessed upon earth ; to deMver our lt»nd from its deadliest curse ; to wipe out the 
foulest siain which rests upon our national escutcheon ; and Insecure toihe colored 
population of the United States all the rights and privileges which belong to them 
as men and as, Americans — come what may to our persons, our interests, or our 
reputations — wiietJier we live to witness the triumph of Liberty, Justice, and Hu- 
maniiy, or perish untimely as martyrs in this great, benevolent and holy cause. 

aigned in the Mdpid Uall^ in the City of Philadelphia, ) 

on the Gth day of December, A. D. 1833. \ 

True to the pledges given in this dechiration, the aboHtionists 
had printed, preaclied, and prayed without ceasing. As a proof 
of wliat they were doing in one department of their work, he 
would exhibit a number of newspapers, tracts, pampliicts, and 
other periodicals, which were in circulation thoughout the 
country. Mr. Thompson then produced copies of the " Slaves 
Friend," "Anti-Slavery Records," Anti-Shivery Anecdotes," 
"Human Rights," "Emancipator," "Liberator," "New-York 
Evangelist," " Zion's Herald," Zion's Watchman," " Philadel- 
phia Independent Weekly Press," "Herald of Freedom," 
" Lynn Record," " New England Spectator," etc., and an "Anti- 
vSiavery Quarterly," edited by Professor Wright, the Secretary 
of the National Society, and distinguished by considerable lit- 
erary talent. These were amongst the means pursued by the 
Abolitionists. They were peaceful and honorable means, and 
under God, would prove effectual to bring the blood-cemented 
fabric of Slavery to the ground. Other than moral and consti- 
tutional means, the abolitionists sought not to employ. Their's 
would not be the glory reaped upon the crimson iield amidst 
the carnage and the din of war. Their victory would not be 
a victory achieved by the use of carnal weapons, effecting the 
freedom of one man by the destruction of another. Their vic- 
tory v/ould be a victory won by the potency of principles draAvn 
from the Gospel of the Prince of Peace — their glory the glory 
of those who had obtained a bloodless conquest over the con- 
sciences and hearts of men. In the full conviction that the 
principles he (Mr. Thompson) had that night maintained, were 
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the principles of the word of God, he would still prosecute the 
work to which he had for some years devoted himself. He 
called upon those around him to he true to those principles, and 
to continue zealously to advocate them, and leave the conse- 
quences in the hands of God. Let the friends of human rights 
again rally under the banner which had aforetime led them to 
battle — under which they had together fought and together 
triumphed — and to remember that the motto inscribed upon its 
ample folds — a motto which, though oft abused, had oft sus- 
tained them in the hour of conflict — was, Fiat Justicia ruat 
Cfclum. 

Mr. Breckiniiidge rose. Having taken a good many notes 
of what Mr. Thompson had said in the speech now delivered, 
he was prepared for replying, if an opportunity were presented 
after he should have finished saying what seemed to him more 
pertinent to the subject in hand. In the meantime, he would 
introduce what he had now to say by reading another version of 
tlie events which had been represented as one of Mr. Thompson's 
triumphs at Boston. 

Mr. May introduced a resolution denouncing the Colonization Society as unwor- 
thy of patronage, because it disseminates opinions unfavorable to the interest of the 
colored people. 

Mr. Gurley replied. He finished the consideration of Mr. May's objections, went 
into an exposition of the advantages of the Colonization Society, and contrasted its 
claims with those of the Anti-Sluvery Society. In doing this, he exhibited a hand- 
bill, having a large cut of a negro in chains, with some inflammatory sentences un- 
der it. Here he was interrupted by hisses, whiclj were answered by clapping. 
Mr. George Thompson rose and attempted to address the meeting. This increased 
the confusion, Cries of *' sit down — shame — be silent — let Mr. May answer if 
he can — no ioreign interference,'' &c,, fn)m all parts of the hall. Mr. Thompson 
jxTscveted as few men would have done, but at last yic!d.'.'d to the evident determi- 
nation of the audience, and took his seat. The hall then became still, and Mr. 
Gurley proceeded. 

W(< do not know that any Anti-Colonizationist was convinced by these discus- 
sions ; e.vcept men who arc coiciniitted against the Society, we believe the very 
general op nion is, that their overthrow on the field of argument was as complete as 
any could desite. It is evident that the cause of the Colonization Society is gain- 
ing a hold on the convictions and affections of the people of New-England stronger 
than it ever had before. We say this in view of facta which are coming to our 
knowludge from various parts. The storm of abuse and misrepresentation with 
wliich it lias been assailed, is beginning already to contribute to its strength. 

Now he bogged to remark that the paper from which ho had 
read the foregoing extract, the New-York Observer, together 
with the one from which it was originally taken, the Bostosj 
Recorder, printed more matter weekly than all the avowed 
abolition newspapers, in America, put together, did in half a 
year. He would notice farther, in relation to the great display 
of abolition publications which had been made by Mr. Thomp- 
son on the platform, that one of the papers lying there on the 
table, had advocated his principles and cause when he was in 
Boston, and likely to be mobbed at the instigation, as he be- 
lieved, of Mr. Garrison. Some of the remainder of the publica- 
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lions were, he believed, long ago dead ; some could hardly be 
said ever to have lived ; some were purely occasional ; the 
greater part as limited in circulation as they were contempti- 
ble in point of merit. Not above two or three of the dozen or 
fifteen tljat had been produced before them — and the names of 
which he (Mr. B.) required to be recorded — were in fact, wor- 
thy to be called respectable and avowed abolition newspapers. 
But to come to the point immediately in hand. He would on 
the present occasion attempt to show that abolition was not 
worthy to supplant the colonization scheme in the affections of 
Americans or Britons, or of any other thinking people. He 
acknowledged that there were many respectable men in the 
ranks of the abolitionists ; but these, almost without exception, 
had been at one time colonizationists ; and had he time he might 
show that many of them had deserted the colonization society 
on some peculiar or personal grounds, not involving the princi- 
j)les of the cause. He was prepared to show, however, that by 
whomsoever supported, the principles of the abolitionists were 
essentially wrong, and that their practice was still worse. He 
had not access to the voluminous documents brought forward 
by Mr. Thompson. Mr. Thompson had, indeed, that evening, 
on this platform, publicly offered him access to them. Had 
that offer been made at the beginning of the discussion, instead 
of the end of it, or during the four or five days wc spent in 
Glasgow before it commenced, it might have been turnH to 
some advantas?e. But as it was, the audience would knc . ow 
10 appreciate it ; and he must rely solely upon memory, when 
he stated the principles promulgated by abolitionists ; though 
at rhe same time he pledged himself that his statements not 
only were intended to be, but were, substantially correct and 
entirely candid. The abolitionists held, then, in the first place, 
as a fundamental truth, that every human being had an instant 
right to be free, irrespective of consequences to himself and 
others; consequently that it was the duty of masters to set free 
their slaves instantly, and irrespective of all consequences; and 
of coarse, sinful to exercise the powers of a master for one mo- 
ment, or for any purpose. This was, in substance, the great 
principle on which the abolitionists acted — a principle which 
he was now prepared to question. He had, on a former occa- 
sion, shown that there were only two parties responsible for the 
existence of slavery, namely, individual slave-holders, and slave- 
holding communities. He would now attempt to prove, that, 
as applied to either of these, this principle was not only fajse, 
but that it was a mere figment, and calculated to produce tre- 
mendous evil. Let them first attend to what the at>olitionists 
say to the individual slave-holder. Perhaps the person addressed 
was an inhabitant of Louisiana ; where, if it is not directly con- 
12 
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trary to law, to manumit a slave — the law refuses to recognize 
the act. Was he to be told then that he should turn off his 
slaves, the young and helpless along witli the old and the infirm, 
with the certain knowledge that so soon as they left his plan- 
tation, they would commence a career of trouble and sorrow 
most likely to end in their being seized, imprisoned, fined, and 
again enslaved. Mr. Thompson had mentioned, in nearly all 
his printed speeches, the case of a certain colored man, who had 
been thrown into prison at Washington city, and sold into eter- 
nal slavery to discharge the fees which had accrued by reason 
of his oppression. Now he (Mr. B.) took leave to say that this 
story was false, in toto. It was customary in some parts of 
America to sell vagabonds, in order to make up their jail fees ; 
but they were bound for no longer a period than was necessary 
to do this. The system was this — they were taken up as va- 
grants. If they were able and willing to show that they had 
some regular and honest means of livelihood, they were of 
course acquitted and discharged ; but when they were unable 
to do this, they were sold for as much as would pay the fees of 
detention, trial, «fcc. That any person, black or white, once 
recognized by the law as free, was ever sold into everlasting 
slavery, he positively denied, and demanded proof. In Louis- 
iana, however, it being illegal to manumit a slave, those whom 
the abolitionists would set free, would not be considered free in 
the eye of the law. They might be harrassed, imprisoned as 
vagabonds, sold to pay expenses, as vagabonds, and so soon as 
set free again imprisoned. He admitted that such proceedings 
would be inexcusable ; but what was a benevolent man, who 
had the welfare of his slave really at heart, to do with an eye 
to them ? To act upon the abolitionist principle, would be to 
consign the slave to incalculable misery, for they had but one 
lesson to teach — turn loose the slaves, and leave consequences 
to God ! The colonizationists, however, are provided with a 
better remedy: If Louisiana would not countenance manumis- 
sion, nor suffer manumitted slaves to remain within her bounds, 
with the usual privileges of freemen, let them be taken to some 
other State, where such laws did not exist ; or if this should not 
on the whole be desirable, let them be taken to Liberia. No, 
repeats Mr. Thompson ; dischagre your slaves at once, and leave 
the consequences to God. If, by the wicked laws of Louisiana, 
they are left to starve, or driven to desperation, or sold again 
into slavery, the responsibility is theirs ; do you your duty in 
setting them immediately at iibert It would require, however, 
that a humane individual should be very strongly impressed 
with the truth of this principle before he could persuade him- 
self to do that which was evidently so cruel in its immediate 
effects, and so likely to be ruinous in those that are more remote. 
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Yet that principle was, to say the least, extremely doubtful, 
and ought not at every hazard to be crammed down the throats 
of an entire nation. If the laws of the community were bad, 
as he admitted it to be the case, he supposed it was the duty of 
enlightened citizens to seek a change of that law by pro|)eif 
means, but not in the meantime to do that which would be to- 
tally insubordinate to the State — and injurious to all jwties. 
Whether, moreover, it was either fair or candid to denounce, as 
had been done, the free States as being participators in slavery, 
because, though they did not themselves hold a property in 
slaves, they did not choose to swallow such nostrums even 
without chewing, could not be a question, if it was so doubt- 
ful whether duty to the slaves themselves rendered the imme- 
diate breaking up of ail relations between them and their mas- 
ters a proper or even a permitted thing, it was still more 
questionable whether our duties to the State may not imperiously 
forbid what our duties to the slave have already warned us 
against. I have omitted all considerations of a personal or 
selfish kind — all rules of conduct drawn from what is due to 
one's self, one's family, or one's condition, or engagements. Com- 
mon benevolence forbids, a.s we have seen, and common loyalty 
prohibits, as we shall see — • what a man must do, or lie under 
the curse of abolitionism. For though it be our duty to seek 
the amendment of bad laws, because they are bad, it is equally 
our duty to obey lav/s because they are laws, unless it is clear 
that greater ill will follow from obedience than from disobedi- 
ence. Now all our slave States are perfectly willing that their 
citizens should emancipate their slaves ; only many of them 
insist on their doing it elsewhere, than within their borders. 
As long as other lands exist, ready to receive the manumitted 
slave, and certain to be benefitted by his reception, it is to 
preach treason, as well as cruelty, and folly as well as either, 
to assert the bounden duty of the individual slave-holder, at all 
hazards, to attempt an imjx)ssibility on the instant, rather than 
accomplish a better result by foresight, preparation, and suitable 
delay. It may therefore be boldly said that instant surrender 
of the authority of the master, irrespective of all other consider* 
ations, must, in many cases, be a great crime in the individual 
slave-holder. He would now speak of this abolition principle 
to which he had adverted as a rule of conduct for slave-holding 
communities. In this respect, also, he considered that it was at 
best extremely questionable. Let us illustrate the principle by 
the oft-re|)eated case of the District of Columbia. Abolitionism 
asserts that it is the clear duty of Congress to abolish slavery 
instantly in that District, without regard to what may occur 
afterwards in consequence of that act. Let us admit that the 
dissolution of the Federal Union is a consequence not worthy 
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of regard — even when distinctly foreseen; and that all the 
evils attendant on such a result, to human societyj and to all 
the great interests of man throughout the earth, are as nothing, 
compared with the establishment of a doubtful definition, hav- 
ing an antiquity of at least four years, and a paternity disputed 
between Mr. Garrison and Mr. Thompson. As a principle 
concerning no other creature but the slaves of the District, and 
no interest but theirs, it can be shown to be false. If Congress 
were instantly to abolish slavery there, with a tolerable cer- 
tainty that every slave in the District would be removed and 
continued with their issue in perpetual slavery; when by an 
arrangement with the owners, they might so prospectively 
abolish it as to secure the freedom of every slave in five or ten 
years, and of their issue as they successively arrived at twenty 
or twenty-five years of age ; if Congress could do the latter, and 
were in preference to do the former, they would deserve the 
execrations of the world. The first plea is Mr. Thompson and 
abolitionism ; the second express my principles and those of the 
despised gradualists. At all events, the truth of the principle 
involved in the former supposition was not so manifest as to 
justify Mr. Thompson in denouncing, as he had done, those 
who did not see proper to follow it. A wise man would hesi- 
tate — he would weigh well the resulting circumstances as one 
of the best tests of the truth and utility of his principles befor^i 
he propagated, as indisputably and exclusively true, and that in 
despite of all results, such principles, with the violence which 
had been manifested — principles which, he repeated, were but 
four years old, and which he was still convinced, were but ar- 
rant quackery. There was another aspect of the subject. Ref- 
erence had been made to the representation of the black popula- 
tion in the National Government. He would remark on this 
subject that it was the duly of every State to see that power 
was committed only to the hands of those qualified to exercise 
it properly, wisely, and beneficially. What would be said in 
this country, were Mr. Thompson to propose that the elective 
franchise should be made universal, and that the age at which 
it might be exercised should be fixed at fifteen years? He 
would venture to say that the ministry who would introduce 
such a scheme to Parliament, would not exist for three days. 
The proposal, as Mr. T. no doubt knew, would be considered 
altogether revolutionary and shocking. Yet it must be admitted 
that the average of the boys of Britain who are fifteen years old, 
are fully as well qualified for the exercise of the elected franchise, 
as the average of the slaves in the various j)arts of the United 
States are at the age of twenty-one years. But with us, as 
with you, twenty-one years is the age at which electors vote. 
As I have shown, in most of our States the elective franchise is 
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extended to every white man, who has attained that age ; while 
the qualifications of a property kind, anywhere required, are so 
extremely moderate, that in all our communities nine-tenths at 
least of the adult white males are entitled to vote. Now let it 
be borne in mind, that abolitionism requires not only instant 
freedom for the slave, but also instant treatment of him, in every 
civil and political, as well as every social and religious respect, 
as if he were while, that is, in plain terms — if we should follo w 
the dogmas you sent Mr. T. to teach us, and in which we have 
been held up to the scorn of all good men, for declining to re- 
ceive, a revolution far more terrible and revolting would imme- 
diately follow throughout all our slave Slates, than would follow 
in Britain by enfranchising in a day, every boy in it fifteen 
years old — even if your house of lords were substituted by an 
elective senate, and your parliaments made annual ! And it is 
in the light of such results, that America has received with hor- 
ror the enunciation of principles which lead directly to ihem^ 
while their advocates declare " all consequences " inditferent as 
it regards their conduct ! And can it be the duty of any com- 
monwealth to bring upon itself '* instantly," — or at all — such 
a condition as this ? The abolitionists themselves had evidently 
felt that their scheme was absurd ; for they had never ventured 
to propose it to a slave State. Their papers were published and 
their eiTorts all made, and their organized agitation carried on, 
and a tremendous uproar raised in States where there existed no 
power whatever to put an end to slavery ; but hardly a syllable 
had been uttered where, if anywhere, some eiftict might have 
been produced beneficial to the slaves, had abolition principles 
been practicable anywhere. The conduct of the abolitionists 
had been of a piece with what would have taken place in this 
country, had an agitation been got up for the direct abolition of 
idolatry in China, or of popery in Spain. Their principles had 
never yet been advociited in the South, but by meaiis of the 
post-office, the effects of which, in the tearing up of mail bags, 
<fcc., Mr. Thompson well knew, and had declared. But the 
fact was, that such metaphysical propositions as those propoun- 
ded by the abolitionists — even admitting them to be true — 
were altogether uncalled for. Thousands of slaves had been 
emancipated before the abolition principles wer« heard of, and 
all that was needed, was, that those who were engaged in the 
good work should have been let alone or aided on their ov/n 
principles. What was the use of blazoning forth a doctrine 
which was in all Ukelihood false and ruinous, but which, were 
it true, could do no good ? For if you could persuade a man 
that his duty required him to give freedom to his slaves, and he 
became suitably impressed with a sense thereof — he would do 
it just as certainly and effectually as though you had begun by 
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saying to him — now as soon as I convince you, you must set 
them free immediately ! He could indeed characterize such a 
mode of proceeding by no other term than that of gratuitous 
folly. 

Again he might say that this principle of abolitionism was 
contrary to all the experience which America had acquired as a 
nation on this subject. Principles favorable to emancipation 
first took root where there were few slaves, and when the pro- 
ducts of their labor were of little value. They had spread grad- 
ually towards the South, the border States being always first 
inoculated, till no fewer than eight States which tolerated 
slavery, adopted this principle, and successively abolished it. 
To these eight States were to be added four others, created 
since the formation of the Federal Constitution, which never tol- 
erated slavery, thus making twelve States in which slavery 
was not permitted. By the influence of gradualism alone, had 
the cause of freedom advanced steadily to this point, and every 
day rendered its ultimate triumph throughout the whole empire 
more and more probable. At this time it might have been 
carried South by at least 5 degrees of latitude ; and Virginia, 
Kentucky, Maryland, Delawar.e, and Missouri, added to the free 
States ; and the shackles of 1,000,000 slaves been in a process 
of gradual melting off. If fifty years had seen the rise of 12 
free States, was it too much to hope that the next fifty years 
should enfranchise twelve more. For all the ruin brought on 
this glorious cause during the last four years by principles and 
practices of Mr. Thompson's friends, what have they to compen- 
sate suffering humanity ? Have they or theirs released from his 
bonds a single slave ? The abolition plan had in fact, been asig- 
dal, a total, absolute failure. Mr. Thompson himself did not pre- 
tend to say that a twentieth part of the population of America 
had embraced his views. The whole theory was as false as the 
whole practice was fatal ; and just and pious men would hereaf- 
ter hesitate before they sent out new missions to advocate them, 
or lent the influence of their just weight to denunciations lev- 
elled against all who did not think them worthy of their 
applause. The sevond great principle of the abolitionists, to 
which he would invite attention, was this — that it was the in- 
herent and indestructible right of every man to abide in perfect 
freedom in whatever spot he was born ; and that while it is a 
crime to deny him there all the rights of a man, a citizen and a 
Christian, it was not less so to persuade, to win, or to coerce 
him into what they called exile — this principle was levelled 
at the Colonization Society ; and while instant abolition formed 
the first, and denunciation of what they call prejudice against 
color formed the last ; hatred to colonization formed the middle 
and active principle of the band. Of this, it might be said, first, 
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that it had the advantage of contradicting all the wisdom and 
practice of mankind. Whether it was meant to embrace women 
and minors or at what age to establish the beginning of rights 
so extraordinary and unprecedented, whetlier at twenty-one, as 
here, or twenty-five, as in some countries, or twenty-eight, as in 
others, had not yet been defined. Thus much at least might 
be said — that if these rights resided in black men, they resided 
in no others, of whatever hue or race ; and the philosophers who 
discovered their existence had found out something to compen- 
sate these unhappy men for their unparalleled sufferings. It 
certainly need not create surprise that we should listen with 
suspicion to such dogmas taught by an Englishman, when we 
remember that, from time immemorial, all the institutions of his 
own country were built upon dogmas precisely opposite ; and 
all her practice the reverse of the preaching of the semi-national 
representative. Mr. Thompson says, a man is a citizen by in- 
herent right, wherever he is born ; the British monarchy, which 
Mr. Thompson says he prefers to all things else, says on the con- 
trary, that let a man be born where he may he is a Briton, if born 
of British parents ; and it both claims his allegiance, and will 
extend to him every right of a subject born at home ! Then 
why is not a man an African if born of African parents in Amer- 
ica, as well as a Briton, if born of British parents there ? Or why 
are we to be attacked first with cannon on one side, and then 
with Billingsgate on the other side of this vexed question ? Nor 
did our own notions, adverse as they were to those of Britain, 
conflict less with Mr. T. and abolitionism on another part of the 
principle. All our notions permit men to expatriate themselves, 
many of our constitutions guarantee it as a natural right, and 
America had actually gone to war with Britain in defence of 
that right in her unnaturalized citizens. Britain had insisted 
on searching American vessels for British sailors — America had 
refused to submit to the search ; because, among other things 
the man sought was, by naturalization, an American. America 
did not oppose any of her citizens becoming Britons, if they 
thought fit, and was resolved to maintain the right of those who 
chose to become American citizens, from whatever country 
they might have emigrated, and therefore could hear only with 
contempt this dicturn of abolitionism. Agaiii he would say thatj 
this principle is contrary to common sense. Rights of citizen- 
ship were not to be considered natural rights. They were given 
by the community — ttiey might be withheld by the communi- 
ty ; and, therefore, to talk of their being indestructible, wf.s sheer 
nonsense. No man had a natural right to say, I will be a citi- 
zen of this or that State ; and in point of fact, the great bulk of 
mankind were not citzens at all, but merely subjects. There 
were laws establishing the present form of government, giving 
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a certain power to the king and to the Parliament, and regula* 
ting the mode in which Parhament was to be elected. These 
laws were altogether conventional ; and as well might a man 
claim a natural right to be a king or a judge as to be a citizen. 
It might be as truly said that one is inherently a shark because 
he was born at sea, or a horse because he happened to have been 
born in a stable. So far is the theory of abolition from the 
trutli ; and so widely remote is their hatred to colonization, from 
being based in justice, or reason, that circumstances may occur 
in which it shall become imperative duty for men to emigrate. 
America presented a striking example of the truth of this. In 
this country it was customary to talk of America as a daughter 
of England. He had heard people talk as if America were 
about as large as one English shire, and settled principally from 
their own villages. But the fact was that America was an epit- 
ome of the whole world, peopled by colonies from almost all 
parts of it. It was an eclectic nation ; and to talk to Americans, 
of the inherent right of a man to stay and be oppressed, where 
he happened to be born — or the guilt of seducing him to emi- 
grate, is only to expose one's self to pity or scorn. H o realize 
this, it is only necessary to take a map of our wide empire, 
washed by both oceans, and embracing all the climates of the 
earth, and get some American boy to tell you the migrations of 
his ancestors. To omit all mention of the red man, from Asia, 
and the poor black man, from Africa ; there, he will say in 
New-England, are the children of the pilgrims, who were the 
fathers of your own Roundheads, driven out by the mean and 
vexatious tyranny of .Tames I.; and there, in lower Virginia, 
three hundred leagues off, are the descendants of the Cavaliers 
and Malignants. There, in the back parts of the same ancient 
commonwealth, and in all western Pennsylvania, are the sturdy 
Scotch, whose fathers were hanged in the streets of your cities, 
by that perjured Charles II., who thus rewarded the loyalty 
that gave liim back his crown. In the same key State, of the 
Union is a nation of industrious Germans; while in the empire 
statu of New-York, are the children of those glorious United 
Provinces, that disputed with yourselves for ages, the empire of 
the sens : and between them both in New-Jersey the descend- 
ants of those ancient Danes who often ravaged your own coasts. 
The desccndauisof the Hugonauts, whose ancestors Lous XIV. 
expelled from France, and placed cordons on his frontiers to 
butcher as they went out, simply because they were Proteslants, 
peopling parts of the south ; in other parts of which, are colonies 
of Swiss, of Spaniards, and of Catholic French. The irishmen 
is everywhere ; and everywhere better treated than at home. 
Amongst such a people, it must needs be an instinctive senti- 
ment, that he who loves country more than liberty, is unworthy 
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to have either ; that he who inculcates or affects the love of 
phico above tlie possession of precious privileges, nnist have a 
sinister object. BiU he might proceed much farther ; and hav- 
ing shown that it might be the duty of men to emigrate under 
various circumstances, prove that such a duty never was more 
imperative than on the free colored population of America. 
Possessing few motives to remain in America lliat were not 
base or insignificant compared with those that ought to urge 
their return, every attempt to explain and defend their conduct 
revealed a selfishness on their part a thousand times greater ihan 
that they charge upon the whites ; and a cruelty on the part of 
their advisers towards the dying millions of heathen in Africa, 
more attrocious than that charged, even by tfiem, on the master 
against his slave. The love of country, of kindred, of libertyj 
of the souls of men, and of God himself, impels them to depart, 
and do a work which none but they can do ; and which they 
forego through the love of ease, the lack of energy, vanity grat- 
ified by the caresses of abolitionists, and deadness to the great 
motives detailed above. But there was another, and most ob- 
vious truth, which shows the utter futility of the principle of 
abolition now contested. So far was the fact from being so, 
that anybody, black or white, held an inherent right of citizen- 
ship in the place of his birth; that it is most certain, no man 
liad even a right of bare residence, which the state might not 
justly and properly deprive him of — upon sufficient reason. 
The state has the indisputable right to coerce emigration, when- 
ever the public good rc(iuired it ; and when that p\d.)lic good 
coincided with the interest of the emigrating party — and that 
also of the land to which they went — to coerce such emigra- 
tion might become a most sacred duty. It was indeed true, 
that the friends of colonization had not contemplated nor pro- 
posed any other than a purely voluntary emigration ; for even 
the traduced State of Maryland not only made the fact of re- 
moval voluntary, but, going a step further than any other, gave 
a choice of place to the emigrant. I recommend Africa, says 
she, but I will aid you to go wherever you prefer to go. It 
shoidd, however, be borne in mind that this power is inherent 
in all communities, and has been exercised in all time. And it 
were well for tlie advocates of abolition principles to remember 
that the fmal, and, if necessary, forcible separation of the parties 
is surely preferable to the annihilation, or the eternal slavery of 
either ; while it is infim'tely more probable than the instant 
emancipation — the universal levelling- — or the general mix- 
ture lor which they contend. He had still left a third principle 
advanced by the abolitionists on which to connnent, but as 
only two or three minutes of his allotted time remained, he 
would not enter on the subject ; but would read, for the infor- 
13 
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maliori of the audience a speech delivered by Mr. Thompson at 
Andover, in Massachusetts, the seat of one of our largest theo- 
logical seminaries, as rejwrted by a student who was present. 
He wished ihu speech to be put on record for the information 
of the British public. 

Students — I shall first speak of the natural and inalienable riglits to discuss 
slavery. It is not a question ; you ought to do it; you sin against God and con- 
science, and are traitors to human nature and truth, if you neglect it. Whoever 
attempts to stop you from the exercise of this right, snatches the trident from the 
Almighty, and whoever dares t'> put manacles upon mitjd must answer for it to tlie 
bar ol God. It belongs to God, and to God exclusively. You are not at liberty to 
give respect to any entreaty or suggestion or to take into consideration the feehnffs 
of any mati or body of men on the subject. The wicked spirit of expediency is 
the spirit of hell, the infamous doctrines of the demons of hell ; and whoever at- 
tempts to preach it to the rising youth of Mie land, preaches the doctrine of the 
damned spirits. It is the spirit of Uie liame and faggot, revealing itself as it dares, 
and corrupting the atmosphere so as to prevent the free breathing of a free soul. 
Where are the students of the Lane seminary ? Where they ought to be; — from 
Georgia to Maine, and from the Atlantic to the Rocky Mountains — far fro.m a pri- 
son-house where fetters are forged and ri vetted. They could not stay in a place 
where a thermometer was hung up to graduate the slnto of their feelings. It was 
not till Dr. Beechor consulted the faculty at New-Haven and Andover, to see if 
they would sustain him, that he ventured to put the screws on. J3ut, perhaps yon 
rnay say, we must bid farewell to promotion if we do as you desire. The faculty 
have the power, in a degree, to fix our future settlements by the recommendatinti, 
and, therefore, we must desist. What if you do have to leave the seminary ? Far 
better to be away than to breathe the tainted air of tyranny. 1 proclaim it here, 
that the only reason why abolition is not countenanced at Andover is, because it is 
unpopular; when it is popular it will be received. In \S2'i, the Colonization So- 
ciety was the pet child of the churches, the seminaries, and the colleges of the 
land ; but now, forsooth, because it is unpopular, ii is cast oft'. Ave, once the elo- 
quent tongues voiced its praise, and the gold and silver were its iributnries — where 
is it now Cast oiY because it is not popular. This is rather hard ; in its old age, 
too. But I forbear, it is a touching theme. I return to the Lann seminary. Never 
were nobler spirits and finer minds congregated together; never in all time and 
place a more heroic and generous band. Dr. Beecher himself has pronounced the 
eulogy. In what condition is the seminary now. Lying in ruins, irretrievably 
gone ! Dr. Beecher then sacrificed honor and repntalion. 

Mr. Thompson read extracts from an article in tlie Liberator, which went to show 
that the faculty at Andover advised the students to bo uncousmitted on the divid- 
ing topic of slavery. Yes, added Mr. Thompson, go out uncommilted ; wait till y«:u 
get into a i)ulpit and have it cushioned and a settee in it, and then you may com- 
mit yourself. The speaker observed that very ill etfects had resulted fiorn tlie lail- 
nre of the students at Andover to form themselves into an Anti-Slavery Society 
— the evil example had extended to Philip's Acndeiny, Amherst College, &c. lie 
had been twitted about it wherever he had been, but you may recover yourselves, 
he added, condescendingly ; there is some apology for you, only lot a Society be 
formed instantly. Those who attentptod to show from the Biblf that slavery was 
justitiable, wore paving tlio slave-holders' paths to hell with texts of Scripture. Mr- 
Thompson enlarged upon the merits of the refractory students at L^ne Seminnrv, 
with a most abundant supply of adjectives; and the mean-spiriied studenl<4 of An- 
dover, although not expresely designated as such, were understood by the manner 
of expression to be placed in contrast. Mr. Thompson remarked that such con- 
duct would not be toleialed by the students of any college in England, Scotland, 
or Ireland. This abuse of the faculty at .^ndover was more personal and pointed 
than I have described ; one of the faculty was called by name, but the severe ex- 
pressions I have forgotten. He would probably have outrun himself, and ex- 
hausted the vocabulary of opprobrious epithets, had he not been interruj>ted. At 
the conclusion of the lecture, with the strange inconsistency which belongs to the 
man, he remarked that he had a hiyh respect fur the meniliers u\ the t-.; ulty, and 
that he- would willingly sit at their feet as a learner. 



He had only one remark before he sat down. It had been 
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publicly stated by a student of this seminary, that Mr. Thomp- 
son, in a conversation with him, had said, that every slave- 
holder deserved to have his throat cut. and that his slaves ought 
10 do it. He could not, of course, vo'xh for the truth of this ; 
but Mr. Thompson was there to explain. One thing, however ^ 
he could state as an indisputable fact, namely, that the profes- 
sors of the seminaries had signed a document in which it was 
asserted tliat the young man had been in the college for three 
years, and that his veracity avjis unimpeached and unimpeacha- 
ble. If the story were true— it was well that it was timely 
made public. If the young man misunderstood Mr. Thompson, 
he (Mr, B.) believed he formed one of a very large class in 
America, who had fallen into similar mistakes, and drawn simi- 
lar conclusions from the general drift of his doings and sayings 
in that country. 

Mr. THOMPSON, on rising, observed that no one could be 
more ready than himself to commend the gentleman who had 
just resumed his seat for the courage which he had shewn in 
dealing so frankly and faithfully with him, (Mr. T.) in the 
presence of those to whom he (Mr. B.) was comparatively a 
stranger, and whose favorable opinion he (Mr. T.)had had ma- 
ny opportunities of conciliating. He rejoiced that his opponent 
had, towards the end of his speech, attempted to state facts and 
specify charges, and had thus afforded him an opportunity of 
sliowiiig how completely and triumphantly he could meet the 
charges brought against himself personally, and support the 
statements he had made in reference to America. lie would 
comjuence with tlie Andover story about cutting throats. The 
truth of the matter was this. A student in the Theological 
Seminary of the name of A. F. Kaufman, Jr., charged him, 
George Thompson, with having said, in a private conversation, 
that every slave-holder ought to have his throat cut, and that if 
the abolitionists preached what they ought to preach, they would 
tell every slave to cut his master's throat. Mr. Kaufman was 
from Virginia, the son of a slave-holder, and heir to slave prop- 
erty. The story was first circulated in Andover, and was after- 
wards published in the New-York Commercial Advertiser, in a 
communication dated from the Saratoga Springs. In reply to 
the printed version, 1 (said Mr. T.) printed a letter denying the 
charge in th3 most solemti manner, and referring to my imme- 
rous public addresses, and innumerable private conversations, 
in proof of the perfectly pacific character of my views. Then 
came forth a long statement from Mr. Kaufman, with a certifi- 
cate to his veracity and general good character, signed by pro- 
tbssors Woods, Stuart, and Emerson, of Andover. Here the 
matter must have rested — Mr. Kaufman's charge on one side, 
and my denial on the other — had the conversation been strictly 
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private; but, fortunately forme, there were witnesses of every 
word ; and this brings me to notice other circumstances con* 
nected with the affair, constituting a most complete contradic- 
tion of the charge, I was staying at the time under the roof 
of the Rev. Shipley W. Willson, the minister of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church in Andover, and when I had the conversation 
with Mr. Kaufman, in which the language imputed to me is 
alleged to have been uttered, there were present, besides our- 
selves, my host the Rev. S. W. Willson ; the Rev. Amos A. 
Phelps, congregational clergyman, and one of the agents of the 
American Anti-Slavery Society ; the Rev. La Roy Sunderland 
Methodist Episcopal clergyman, and at present the editor of Zi- 
on's Watchman, New-York ; and the Rev. Jarvis Gregg, now 
a Professor in Western Reserve College, Ohio. In consequence 
of the use made of the statement put forth by Mr. Kaufman, I 
wrote to Professor Gregg, and Mr. Phelps, requesting them to 
give their version of the conversation in writing ; and their 
letters in reply, which, together with one written without so- 
licitation by Mr. Sunderland, have been published. They not 
only flatly contradict the account given by Mr. Kaufma'n, but 
prove that I advocated in the strongest language the doctrine of 
iion-resistance on the part of tlie slaves. These letters, how- 
ever, never appeared in the columns of the papers which 
brought the charge and defied me to the proof of my innocence. 

It may be well to give some idea of the conversation out of 
which the charge grew. Mr. Kaufman complained of the 
harsh language of the abolitionists, and challenged me to quote 
a passage of scripture justifying our conduct in that respect. 
1 quoted the passage " Whoso stealeth a man and setleth him, 
or if he be found in his hand, he shall surely be put lo death f 
and observed, that in this text we had a jn-oof of the awful de- 
merit of the slaveholder; that he was considered worthy of 
death ; and that the modern slaveholder, under the Christian 
dispensation, was not less guilty than the slaveholder under the 
Jewish law. I then reminded him of the political principles of 
the Americans, and cited the words of the declaration of Inde- 
pendence, "resistance to tyrants is obedience to God.^^ I 
then contrasted the itijuries inflicted on the slave with the 
grievances complained of in tlie Declaration of Independence, 
and argued, that, if the Americans deemed themselves justified 
in resisting to blood the payment of a threepenny tea tax and 
a stamp duty, how much more, upon the same principles, would 
the slave be justified in cutting his masters' throat; to obtain 
deliverance from personal thraldom. Nay more, that every 
American, true to the principles of the revolution, ought to 
teach the slaves to cut their master's throats— but that while 
these were fair deductions from their own revolutionary princi- 
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pies, I held the doctrine that it was invariably wrong to do evil 
that good might come, and that I dared not purchase the free- 
dom of the slavCwS by consenting to the dealh of one master. 

He (Mr. T.) had thus disposed of one of the most tangible 
portions of his opponent's speech. He regretted there had not 
been more of matter-of-fact statement in the speech of one 
hour in length, to which they had just listened ; a speech, 
which, however creditable to the intellect of his opponent on 
account of its ingenuity, was by no means creditable to his 
heart. Instead of dealing fairly with the documents he (Mr. T.) 
had produced, and which contained a true and ample statement 
of the views, feelings, principles, purposes and plans of the ab- 
olitionists, Mr. Breckinridge had manuAictured a series of 
dextrous sophisms, calculated to keep out of sight the real 
merits of the question. Was it not strange, that, covered as 
that platform was with the documents of the abolitionists, his 
opponent had not quoted one word from their writings, but had 
based all he had said upon a statement of their principles made 
out by himself ; and had then given to that statement an inter- 
pretation of his own, utterly at variance with all the views and 
doctrines entertained by the abolitionists. The gentleman had 
most ably played the part of Tom Thumb, who made the 
giants he so valiantly demolished. He would not aitempt to 
grapple with that which rested altogether upon a gross mis- 
statement of the principles and views of the Abolitionists. He 
had a right to expect that Mr. B. would go to the many sources 
of official information touching the principles he professed to 
denounce ; but instead, he had put forth a creed, as the creed 
of the Abolitionists of America, which was nowhere to be 
found in their writings, and he (Mr. T.) should therefore wait 
until an objection had been taken to something they (the abo- 
htionists) had really said or done. 

Mr, Breckinridge had amused them with another Andover 
story. He had read an extract from a speech said to have been 
delivered by him (Mr. T.) during the protracted meeting he had 
held there. He wouid just take the liberty of assuring the 
audience that he had never uttered the speech which had that 
night been put into his mouth. It had been said that the speech 
was re|X)rted by a student. Had Mr. B. given the name of the 
student? — No. He (Mr. B.) knew that it was an anonymous 
conmiunication, written by a vile enemy of a rightfou^ dau.^e, 
who was too much ashamed of his own productioiis ■ to '^ign his 
name, but put the initial C. at tiie end of his libellous produc- 
tions, which were greedily copied into the pro-slavery papors nf 
the United States. The reports furnished by thai scribbler 
were known in Andover to be false, and laughed at hy the 
students as monstrous and ludicrous perversions of the tf-uiK. 
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TJpprx this point also, he (Mr. T.) had ample documentary 
evidence. He did not wonder that Mr. Breckinridge had so 
freqiientiy twitted him respecting the multitude of documents 
which he (Mr. T.) was in the hahit of producing. It must be 
peculiarly unpleasant to find that he (Mr. T.) had always the 
document at hand necessary to ainiihilate the pretended proof 
of his opponent. He would now read from a report of the 
proceedings at Andover — but a very different xepoti compared 
with that they had just heard — not an anonymous one, but 
signed by a respectable and pious student in the Theological 
Seminary, R. Reed, Corresponding Secretary of the Andover 
Anti-Slavery Society. As reference w.^s made, in the extract 
he was going to read, to a former visit, he would just state, that 
about three months after his arrival in the United States, he 
visited Andover, and deUvered three lectures, besides undergoing 
a long examination into his principles in the College Chapel ; 
and that on his return to Boston, where he was then residing, 
he received from the Institution a series of resolutions signed by 
upwards of fifty of the students, expressive of their entire con- 
currence in the sentiments he had advanced, and their high 
approbation of the temper in which he had advocated those 
sentiments, and commending him to the blessing and protection 
of Heaven. He (Mr. T.) need not say that such a testimonial 
from theological students, unasked and unexpected, was pecu- 
liarly gratifying. 

The account of liis second visit in July, 1835, was thus given 
in a letter addressed to the editor of the Liberator. 

" It had been prev'umsly announced that Mr. Thompson would address us on 
Tuesday evening. The hour arrived, and a huge and regj>eotable audience were 
convened in tlie cxpecttition of again listenini; to the — (Mr. Thompson here 
omitted some complimentary expressions.) After the introductory prayer, Mr. 
Vhelps arose, and said he regrt;ttcd that, he was obUfjed to state that Mr. Thompson 
hild not yet arrived in town, but he thought it probable he would soon bo with us. 
l]e then resuuied the subject of American Slavery. He had, however, uttered but 
a few sentences before Mr. T. came in. His arrival was immediately announced 
from the de.sk, and the e.V[)rossion of satisfacthm, manifested by the audience, told, 
ntore eloquently than words, the estinvation in which they held this beloved brother, 
and the pleasure they felt on again enjoying the opportunity of listening to his ap- 
peals. Mr. Thompson took his seat in the desk, and Mr. Phelps then proceeded at 
some length. When he closed his remarks, Mr, Thompson arose, and after some 
introductory remarks, answered, in a powerful and eloquent manner, the inquiry, 
' Why don't you go lo the South.' 

The first part of the three succeeding evenings was occupied by Mr. Phelps, in 
exposing the janus-faced uionstcr, the American Colonization Society, which be 
•.diduV 3(|inrf.!tojly, a manner, that we are quite sure none of his auditors, save those 
who arc' wMUfully blinded, will hereafter doubt of its being * a fraud upon the igno- 
ranV,e',*a'n(tnn ojaA'rage upon the intelligence of the community.' " 
< . "Thursday evening Mr. Thompson vindicated himself against the aspersions 
.uoayocl upon 'nr;n for denouncing Dr. Cox. I would that all Mr. Thompson's 
'f ieu.ds had .beet)' present, and his enemies too, for I am sure that unless encased in 
a shield of prejudice vunre impenetrable than steel, they would have been compelled 
. to .ftckuoiviedgc that his denunciation of Dr. Co.x was just, and not such an 
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instance of tiger-like malice as some have roprosenlcd it to be/' " Friday evening 
{llu,' evening to which the extract yead by Mr. Breckinridge referred) he spoki' of 
ijio ' armed neutrality ' of the seniinary and the course which had been taken in 
the Academical Institutions of Andover. He is accused of wantonly abusing our 
Professors and Teachers — of making per*i»oal attacks upon tlu*,m. !So perBonal 
attacks however were made; no man's motives were impeached, lie attacked 
riUNCIPLES and not MEN • for while he would rende*' to the guardians of the 
seminary and academies all that respect which their station and learning and 
piety demands, he would at the same time condemn the course that had been pur- 
sued, as having a tendency to retard the progress of emancipation. Let the public 
judije as to the propriety of his remarks. 

It would be recollected that the same question had been put 
to him here in Glasgow, as that which he had answered at 
Andover. Why don't you go to the South ?" He would tell 
his opponent on the present occasion, that even ho could not 
advocate abolition sentiments in the South, purely and openly, 
v/itliout etidangering his life. The reason he was able to ex- 
press his views on slavery and remain unmolested, was because 
it was known that he denounced the abolitionists, and advoca- 
ted colonization. The experience of Mr. Birney was in point. 
That gentleman hated slavery before he joined the abolitionists, 
and was in the habit of speaking against it, in connection with 
the colonization cause, and was permitted to do so without 
hindrance ; but when he emaiicipated his slaves, and called 
upon others to do likewise, upon true anti-slavery principles, he 
was forced to fly from his residence and fan^ily, and was now 
in the city of Cincinnati. 

It had been tauntingly said, show us the fruits of your 
principles." " AVherc are the slaves you have liheratetl ? 
He v/ouid reply, that in Kentucky, very recently, nineteen slaves 
liad been liberated upon anti-slavery principles : — enougli to 
answer Mr. B's. demand, ''point us to ona slave your Society 
has been the means of liberating.*' But the cpjcstion was not 
to be so tested. The abolitionists of Britain were often called 
U}K>n in the same way : and their answer was, our principles 
are extending, and when tliey are sullicientiy im[)ressed upon 
the public mind, there will be a .^(?//era/ emancipation of the 
slaves. On the 31st of July, 1834, they could not point to any 
actually free in consequence of their elforts ; but the night 
came and passed away, and the morrow dawned upon 800,000 
human beings, lifted by the power of anti-slavery ])rinci|i}es, 
out of the legal condition of chattels, into the position of free 
I^ritish subjects. So in the United States. The principles of 
abolition would necessarily be some time extending, but tdii- 
niately they v/ould effect a change in jniblic opinion^ imd a cor- 
responding change in the treatment of the l,)lack man. 

Mr. Breckinridge had disputed the truth of the fact he (Mr. 
T.) liad stated relative to the imprisonment and sale into bon- 
dage for life, in the city of Washington, of a black man. justly 
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entitled to his freedom. He (Mr. T.) trusted that in this matter 
also he should be able most satisfactoril)/' to establish his own 
veracity. The evidence he would produce to support the state- 
ment he had made, \¥as, " A mtMiiorial of the inhabitants of 
the District of Columbia, U. S., signed by one thousand of the 
most respectable citizens of the District, and presented to Con- 
gross, March 24, 1828, then referred to the Committee on the 
District, and on the motion of Mr. Hubbard, of New-Hampshire, 
Feb. 9, 1835, ordered to be printed." He (Mr. T.) held in his 
hand the genuine document printed by Congress, 22d Congress, 
2d Session, House of Representatives, Doc. No. 140." The 
following was the part containing the fact he had mentionedc 

*' A colored man, who stated t!iat he wos entitled to freedom was taken up as a 
lunaway slave, and lodged in the jail of Washington City. He was advertised, 
but no one appearing to claim him, he was according to law, put up at public auc- 
tion tor the payment of his jail fees, and SOLD as a SLAVE for LIFE. Ho was 
purchased by a slave trader, who was not required to give security for his remain- 
ing in the District and he was soon sliipped at Alexandria for one of the southern 
States. An attempt was made by some benevolent individual to have 
postponed until his claim to freedom could be investigateu ; but their efforts were 
unavailing; and thus was a human being SOLD into PERPETUAL hOXDAGE 
at the f'.npital fif tiie freest government on earth, without even a pretence of trial, 
or an allegation of crime." 

He should be glad to find that Mr. B. had a satisfactory ex- 
planation of this most revolting case. Such things were enough 
to make any man speak hardly of America. If he (Mr. T.) said 
severe tilings of that country, it was not, Heaven knew, because 
lie did not love that country, for his heart's desire and prayer 
was, that she might soon be free from every dawback upon her 
prosperity and usefulness. He told these things because they 
ought to be known and branded as they deserved, that tlie na- 
tion guilty of them might repent and abandon them. Ms vras 
not the enemy of America that faithfully pointed out her foUies 
and crimes. No. He was the man that loved America, that 
seeing her, like some lofty tree, spreading abroad her branches, 
and furnishing at once shelter and sustenance to all who sought 
refuge under her shade, observed with sorrow and dismay, a 
canker-worm at tlie root, threatening to consume her beauty and 
her strength, and could not rest day or night in his efforts to 
bring so great and glorious a nation to a sense of her danger, 
and an apprehension of her duty. Let others do the pleasant 
work of flattery and panegyric, and be it his more ungracious, 
but not less sakitary work, of proclaiming her errors, and de- 
nouncing her sins, until she learns to do justice and love 
mercy. 

(He (Mr. T.) thought lie might with some justice complain 
of the maimer in which he had been treated by his opponent. 
He (Mr. T.) had made every concession which truth and justice 
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would warrant to Mr. B. ; had honored his motives, and studi- 
ously separated him from those upon whom his heaviest cen- 
sures had fallen — the lovers and abettors of the slave system. 
But a similar course had not been pursued towards him. In 
many ways his motives had been impeached and his stateiner.ts 
so denied as to throw discredit upon his ititentions in making 
them. In a word, Sir. B's. whole course had been wanting in 
that courtesy which he had a right to expect would be exhib- 
ited by one disputant towards another. At the same time, he 
earnestly desired Mr. B. to state freely all he thought of his 
motives and conduct. 

A few moments yet remaining, lie would say a word or two 
in reference to the designs attributed to the abolitionists, in 
respect of the privileges to which the colored people were enti- 
tled. He denied that the abolitionists had ever asked for the 
blacks, either in regard to political rights or social privileges, 
anything nn reasonable. They asked for their immediate re- 
lease from personal bondage, and a subsequent participation of 
civil rights ; according to the amount in which they possessed 
the qualifications demanded of others. Where, in the docu- 
ments of abolitionists, was the doctrine of instant and imiversal 
enfranchisement, of which so much had been heard ? He knew 
not the abolitionist who had contended for such a thing. He 
asked nothing for him over and above what would be freely be- 
stowed on him if he were white. Oli ! it was an awful crime 
to have a black skin ! There lay all the disqualification. 

The great fault which Mr. B. seemed to find with the prin- 
ciples of the abolitionists was that they were too lofty; too 
grand ; too little accommodated to the spirit of the age ; that, 
in the adoption ui their views and principles, they had not con- 
sulted the manners and habits and prejudiges of their country ; 
and the whole of his (Mr. Breckinridge's) argument had been 
in favor of expediency. Ho hated that word "expediency," as 
ordinarily used. It contained, as he had often said, the doctrine 
of devils. It was so congenial with our depraved nature to 
make ourselves a little wiser than God — to believe that we 
understood better than God's servants of old the best way of re- 
forming mankind. Oh ! that men would take the Almighty at 
his v^ord, and simply doing their duty, leaving him to take care 
of consequences. Doubtless, the dauntless Hebrew, Daniel, 
was deemed, in his day, a rash man. He might so very easily 
have escaped the snare laid for him. Why did he not go to the 
back of the house ? Why not shut the window? Why could 
he not pray silently to the searcher of hearts ? Daniel scorned 
compromise. He prayed as lie had ever prayed — aloud with 
his window open, and his face to Jerusalem. He boldly met 
the consequences. He walked to the lion's den — he entered, 
14 
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he remained : but lo ! on the third day he came forth un- 
hnrt, to tell mankind to the end of time that, if they will do 
their duty and trust in Daniel's God, no weapon formed against 
them shall prosper, but they shall in His strength stop the 
mouths of lions, and put to flight the armies of the aliens. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE said that, so far as the present respecta- 
ble audience was concerned, he would make but a single remark. 
Mr. Thompson and he had already trespassed on their patience, 
but they would probably do so no longer than to-morrow night j 
at least so far as he was concerned, he thought it umieces- 
sary, if not improper. The chief reason of his (Mr. B's.) com- 
ing here was to defend the churches, ministers and Christians 
of America, from the false and dreadful charges which had been 
proclaimed over Britain against them by Mr. Thompson, and 
which he had challenged all the world to give him an opportu- 
nity to prove. Upon this topic that gentleman had, as yet, 
fought shy. He could wait on him no longer. They might 
expect, therefore, that next evening he would take up that sub- 
ject, whether Mr. Thompson should follow him or not. If the 
audience considered that the general subject had been suffi- 
ciently discussed already — as from some manifestations he was 
inclined to suppose — he would at once retire. (Slight hissing.) 
Was he to consider that as an answer in the affirmative ? (Re- 
newed hissing.) Why, thcn^ he had erred in laying any of the 
blame of trying their ])atience on Mr. Thompson, and it was his 
duty to take it all to himself; and, when he returned home, to 
tell his countrymen that no charges were too gross or caluminous 
to be entertained against them — nor any length of time, a 
weariness in hearing them — but that the hearing of defence 
and proof of innoc6nce was an insupportable weariness. (In- 
creased hissing, with cries of ' no'. ) The only remaining suppo- 
sition was, that Mr. T's. partizans had become convinced he 
needed succor, and therefore gave it most naturally in the form of 
organized violence. (The hissing was again attempted, but was 
put down by the general voice of the meeting.) Mr. T., he 
said, had at length brought accusations against him, and had 
complained that although he (Mr. T.) had repeatedly and cor- 
dially expressed good feelings towards him, (Mr. B.) he had in 
no instance returned this kindness or justice ; nor said a word 
favorable to him throughout the debate. He v/ouid appeal to 
the Chairman, to know distinctly, if Mr. Thompson had any 
right to demand, or if he (Mr. B.) were bound to express his 
opinion of that individual. Because, continued Mr. B., as 1 
have in the beginning said that Mr. T. as an individual could 
be nothing to me or my countrymen, I have preferred to be 
silent as to him individually. If he is right, howe^-er, in bring- 
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ing such things as charges against me, and continues lo demand 
my opinion, I will give it fearlessly. But let him beware — for 
1 will call no man friend who gains his bread by calumniating 
my country- Nor can he who traduces my bretheren — my 
kindred — my home — all that I most venerate and revere — 
honor me so much as by traducing me. They had been told 
that Mr. J. G. Birney had fled from Kentucky, and left his wife 
and children behind him in great danger, he being obliged to 
floe for his life. It was true, he believed, that Mr. Birney, ex- 
cellent and beloved as he was, had found it best to emigrate 
from that State. But that he had Jled, rested, he believed, on Mr, 
T's. naked assertion. That he had left his wife and children 
behind} believing them to be in personal danger, was a thing 
which it would require amazingly clear proof to establish against 
the gentleman in question. But he would show to the meeting 
that there was one individual who could do such an act. (Mr. 
B. then read the following extract from a speech, delivered at a 
meeting in Edinburgh, on the 28th of January, 1836 :) 

He stood there act to defame Anwrica. It wna true they had persecuted htsn j 
but that was a small matter. It was true they had honted himlike a partride on 
the monntains ; that he had to lecture with the ass.issin's knifo glancing bofore 
his eves; AND HIS "WIFE AND HIS LITTLE ONES WERE IN DANGER 
OF FALLING BY THE RtFTHLEfeS HANDS OF MURDERERS." 

And again, from the preface to the same pamphlet in which 
the above cited speech is found, a pamphlet intended perhaps 
for America, and called, " A Voice to her from the Metropolis of 
Scotland," the following paragraph occurs : — 

" Mr. Thompson havincr proceeded by way of St. John's, New Bronswick, em- 
harked on board of a British vessel for Liverpool, where he arrived on the 4th of 
January, and on the I2th was happily joined by his family who had left New-York 
on tlie IGth December. 

So that it appeared from these statements that Mr. Thompson, 
believing that the Americans meant to take away the lives of 
his wife and children, left them to their fate while he prudently 
consulted his own safety by flight. In regard to the alleged 
case of the sale of a free man of color, at Washington city, the 
proof stood thus: Mr. T. broadly asserted, again and again, 
that a free man bad been sold, without trial, into eternal slavery* 
He, (Mr. B.) without knowing ihe especial facts relied on, but 
knowing America, and knowing abolitionism, had flatly and 
emphatically denied that such a thing ever did or could happen 
in the District of Columbia. Mr. Thomyison re-asserts, and 
triumphantly proves it, as he says. His first step in the proof is, 
a printed scrap, which, he says, is the identical memorial laid 
on the table of tlie vSenate of tlie United Stales, who, as they 
received and printed it, he insinuates, thereby avouched its 
truth. Upon which principle I also avouch all Mr. T.'s charges, 
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as I hear them and consent to their pubiication. But, he adds^ 
there were once one thousand signatures to this document, all 
witnesses of the truth of its contents. To which I reply — I see 
no name to it at all now ; and secondly, if ihere were a million, 
the paper does not assert, much less prove, what Mr. T. pro- 
duces it to sustain. It merely declares that the man said he 
was free ; without even expressing the opinion of the writer or 
any signer of the paper. Now, upon this case, and this proof, 
it is nearly certain that the man was not free, and extremely 
probable that the whole case is fictitious. For the glorious Writ 
of habeas corpus, one of the main pillars of your liberty — a 
privileged writ which no English judge, for his right hand, 
would dare illegally refuse ; that writ is one of the great heir- 
looms we got with our Anglo-Saxon blood, and is dearer to us 
than that blood itself. Here, by act of Parliament, you do 
sometimes suspend this writ; with us the tyrant does not 
breathe who would dare to whisper a wish for its suspension. 
Now, if this man was, or believed himself to be free, what 
hindered him, from the moment of hiwS arrest to that of his sale, 
from demanding and receiving a fair trial ? Will it be said he 
did not know his rights ? But will it be pretended that the one 
thousand signers of the memorial, the many abolitionists at 
Washington of whom Mr. T. boasts, did not know his rights — 
in a land Avhere every man knows and is ready to defend his 
rights ? If they did not, they were thrice sodden asses, fit only 
to be tools in gulling mankind into the belief of a tale that had 
not feasibility enough to gull a child. Upon the face of his 
own proof Mr. Thompson had shown that he had not the 
slightest authority for the assertions he had so often made in 
arguing this case ; by all of which he intended to make men 
believe that in America it was not uncommon to sell free men 
into slavery ! Mr. Breckinridge then resumed the consideration 
of abolition principles ; the third of which was, that all preju- 
dice against color i:, sinful, and that everything which induces 
ns to refuse any social, personal, religious, civil, or political 
right to a black man, v%'hioh is allowed fo a white one, not 
superior to him m moral or intellectual qualifications, is a preju- 
dice, and therefore sinful He believed this to be a fair state- 
ment of their principles on that head. And he would, in the 
first place, remark concerning them, that e\-en if they were 
true, which he denied, the discussion of them was worse than 
useless. It could not advance the cause of emancipation, nor 
improve the condition of the free blacks. And whatever the 
aboKtionists might say, the slaves when freed would follow 
their own course and inclinations ; nor could the declaration of 
an abstract principle alter either their conduct or that of the 
whites, in any material degree. If, as Mr. Thompson asserted, 
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prejudice against color was the national sin of America, the 
plague-spot of the nation, it had just as often been asserted by 
others that the prejudice itself originated at first out of the rela- 
tion of slavery. The latter was the disease, the former a mere 
symptom. If there were no black slaves on earth there would 
no longer be any aversion against that color, which went beyond 
the invariable and mutual restraints of nature, or was tolerated 
by a proper Christian liberty. They know little of human 
prejudices who do not know that (hey are more invincible in 
the bulk of mankind than the dictates of reason, or the impulses 
of virtue itself. The case of the abolitionists must therefore 
be pronounced foolish on their own showing. For tliey under- 
took to break down the strongest of all prejudices, as they 
themselves say, as a condition precedent to the doing of acts 
which, to do at all, required great pecuniary sacrifices and a 
high tone of mo^l feeling- But if, as I shall try to show, their 
doctrines are contrary to all the course of nature and all the 
teachings of Providence-— their behavior is to be considered 
little else than sheer madness. Again: even if it did not 
prejudice the case of the slave-— as none can deny it did— to 
agitate this question of color, and mix it up inseparably with 
the question of freedom, of what use was it to him? If the 
whites treat him with scorn, give him his liberty— and he may 
pity, forgive, or return the, scorn. What advantage was lie to 
gain as a slave, by the discussion, even if no harm came from 
it? What advantage was he to obtain as a freeman even if ita 
agitation did not forever prevent him from being free ? It is, 
in all its aspects, the most remarkable illustration of a weak, 
heady, and ignorant fanaticism which this age has produced, 
and has been, of them all, the most fruitful of evil. The truth 
Was, that many of the rights and privileges of free persons of 
color were better secured to them in America than corres[)ond- 
ing rights and privileges were to the white peasantry of any 
other country on the globe. With regard to the religious rights 
of colored persons, he could only say that he had gat in Presby- 
teries with them, that he had dispensed the Sacrament to them 
together with white persons ; and that he and multitudes of 
others had sat in the same class with them at our Theological 
^Seminaries. As for all the stories which Mr. T. was accustom- 
ed to tell about Dr. Sprague having part of his church curtained 
round for persons of color, he knew ^>ersonally nothing, and 
noticed it only because it was told as a specimen story. He 
merely knew that Dr. Sprague was accounted a benevolent 
man, and common charity required him not readily to believe 
r<ny thing of him in a bad sense which could be justified in a 
good one. But if there was anything so very exclusive and 
revolting in these marks of superiority or inferiority in a church, 
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let them not look to America alone ; nor limit their sympathies 
exclusively to the blacks. In almost every churcli in England 
in which he had been, from the cathedral of St. Paul's at Lon- 
don, to the curate's village church, he had seen seats railed off, 
or curtained, or cushioned, or elevated, and some how distin- 
guished from the rest. And when he inquired why these 
things were so, and for whose accommodation, the answer was 
ready. " O, that is for My Lord this ; or Sir Harry that : or 
Mr. Prebend so and so ; or the Lord Bishop of what not.'' 
And very often, even in dissenting chapels, he had seen part of 
the seats of an inferior description in particular parts of the house, 
which he had as often been told were free seats for the poor ; 
an arrangement which has struck him as favorably as the sim- 
ilar one in Dr. Sprague's church did Mr. T. the reverse. 
This preparation of free and separate seats for the poor is, if he 
is riglitly informed, nearly universal, in both the Scotch and 
English establishments, whenever the poor have seats in their 
churches. Now, if Mr. Thompson wished to begin a system of 
lovelhng— -if he meant to preach universal equality, why did he 
not begin here ? Why did he not try to convert Earl Grey and 
Lord Melbourne, instead of going across the Atlantic in order to 
try his experiments on the despised Americans ? As to the civil 
rights of the free blacks in America, the most erroneous notions 
were entertained in both countries, but especially here. The 
truth was, they enjoyed greater civil rights than the peasantry of 
Britain herself ; and those rights were fully as well protected in 
their exercise. Their right to acquire property of any kind, 
anywhere, without being hedged about with exclusive privileges 
and ancient corporations ; their right to enjoy that property, un- 
encumbered with poor rates, and church rates, and tithes and 
tiends, and untold taxes and vexations ; their right to pursue 
trades, callings, or business, without regard to monopolies, and 
innumerable vexatious and worrying preliminaries ; their right 
to be free in person — subject neither to forcible impressment^ 
nor to the serveilance of an innumerable police : their right to 
be cared for in sickness and destitution, without questions oi 
domicile previously settled ; their right to the speedy and cheap 
administration of justice without " sale, denial or delay " — and 
unattended with ruinous expenses ; these, with whatever may 
truly be considered civil rights, are enjoyed by the free col- 
ored people in nearly every part of America, to a degree utterly 
unknown by millions of British subjects, not only in the East 
and West-Indies, but in Ireland, and even in England itself 
If any rights had been denied them, as >he following of certain 
professions, as that of a minis'^r of the gospel, for example, 
Virginia had lately done, he could point their attention to the 
time when these laws were passed, and show that it was not 
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till after the era of abolition ; and that would never have been, 
but for its fury. It was not till after they had learned with 
bell book and candle to curse the white man, and teach sedition 
and murder to the slaves. The nature of political rights claimed 
by Mr. Thompson for the blacks, in his sweeping claim to 
liavo them put on a footing of perfect equality with the, whites, 
scorned to be utterly unknown to him, both as to their origin 
and character. Whilst he advocated a scheme in An>crica 
wliich demanded the most extensive political changes, and 
claimed political rights as the birthright of certain parties, he 
still ]M^rsi.«ted in assuring the British nation that he had never 
touched the subject in a political aspect ! Now wliat political 
rights does he claim far the free blacks — and denounce all Amer- 
ica for refusing, on account of this prejudice against color ? Is it 
right of suffrage ? is it right of office ? is it perfect, personal, and 
political equality ? If not, what does he mean ? But if he means 
that it already exists in all the free States and in several of the 
slave States, in behalf of the free blacks, to a far greater extent 
than the same exists in England, as between the privileged 
classes and the bulk of the nation, though all are white, — I bold- 
ly assert, that a greater part of the free men of color in America 
did enjoy perfect political privileges at the rise of abolitionism, 
than of the white men of Britain at this day. There were more 
free black voters in North America, in proportion to the free 
])lack race, than there are white voters in all I3ritain. in j)ropor- 
tiou to the white inhabitants of the British empire. And this, 
even leaving out the red millions of the East, and the black 
tlinusands of the West-Indies : and making the Reform Bill the 
basis of calculation ! If some have been deprived of tliesc priv- 
ileges, let abolitionists blame themselves. If in most places these 
privileges have been dormant, it only prov.-)s tliat tlwAv exerci5>e 
was a very secondary advantage — that the ])resent outcry is 
but the more wicked and ab.surd. As to the social rights which 
were demanded for the slaves and free blacks both, there seemed 
to be a complete confusion of ideas in the minds of the abolition- 
ists. Did tiiey mean to say that all distinctions and gradations 
of rank were iniquitous, or diO ?1 ^y mean that men ought to 
enjoy rights because they wc;> ; lifk, which were jusily denied 
to the whites ? Who had eve; -ard of a nobleman marrying 
a gipsy ? or, of a king of England marrying a laborer's daitgh- 
ter ''' But the fact was. everything tended to prove that in 
preaching against the alledged prejudice against color, the abo- 
litionists were really advocating general amalganiation. There 
were three opinions on the the subject : 1st. That in a State 
situated like most of those in America, public policy required 
the mixture of the races to be prohibited ; so that, in nearly all 
the States, intermairiages were prohibited, and in many States 
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they were punishable as a felony with fine or imprisonment. 
2d. That the practice was inexpedient, but so far innocent as 
to be left to the discretion of the parties, which he beheved was 
the opinion of sober-minded people generally in this country, 
3d. That, as the chief practical objection to it is a sinful prej- 
udice against color, that prejudice is to be broken down, and the 
contrary right upheld, as neither improper nor inexpedient, when 
voluntarily exercised. This last, or even a much stronger ad- 
vocacy of amalgamation, is the doctrine of abolitionism ; facts 
deducible from their declaration of independence, and found in 
the whole scope of their writings and speeches. Mr. Breckin- 
ridge then went on to show the utter folly, and, as he believed, 
wickedness of advocating amalgamation ; or so acting or talking 
as to create the universal impression that was what was meant. 
In the first place, the result after which the abolitionists seemed 
to sti'ive, was impossible ; in the most strict sense of the terms, 
naturally or physically impossible. He by no means meant to 
contend with some freethinkers, who, to upset the Mosaic cos- 
mogony, asserted that the different races of men were not fruit- 
ful if intermixed beyond a given and very near point. But what 
he meant was this : all who believe the Mosaic account of the 
origin of the human race, must, of course, believe that they 
were once all of one complexion. Now, if they could all be 
amalgamated and made of one complexion again, those causes, 
whatcvt^r they are, which have produced so great diversities, 
would, after a time, reproduce them. And having gratified Mr. 
Thompson and his friends, by universal levelling and mixing the 
world, would soon find that they had done a work which nature 
did not permit to stand ; and would again behold, in one belt 
upon tlie earth's surface, the black, in another the red, and in 
a third the white man. i^nd to whatever degree they carried 
their principles into practice, they would find proportionately 
great countevacting causes — continually fighting against them, 
and continually requiring the reproduction of their amalgama- 
ted breed, from the original stocks. This, then, is a fatal ob- 
jection to their scheme ; the course of nature is against it. But 
again, he would say, as a second fundamental ejection against 
all such schemes, tliat wherever, in the past history of the world, 
the various races of men had been allowed freely to amalgamate, 
one of two concomitants had universally attended the process, 
namely, polygamy or prostitution. If either of these be per- 
mitted, as innocent, amalgamation can easily be pushed through 
its first stage ; without one at least of these two engines, no 
progress has ever yet been made in this work of fighting against 
the overwhelming course of events. He recrreticd he had not 
time to go over these branches of the argument with that panis 
which he could wish. If he had, he believed, notwithstanding 
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nli that Mr. Thompson had said, or might say, about sophistry, 
ihey could each of them be demonstrated as clearly as that gen- 
tleman could demonstrate any proposition in geometry. Again, 
in the third place, he believed, from what was contained in the 
Bible, that in preserving distinct from each other the three fam- 
ilies of mankind, as descended from the three sons of Noah, 
God had great and yet undeveloped purposes to accomplish. 
How far the whole history of his providence led to the same 
conclusion, he must leave to their own reflections to determine. 
But on the admission of such a truth as even f)0ssible it was 
surely natural to look for something in the structure of nature 
that would effectually prevent the obliteration of either race. 
One may find this in those general considerations which make 
intermarriages, in his view, inexpedient ; or another in the in* 
nate and absolute instincts of the creature. But both will re- 
ceive with suspicion, as an undoubted and fundamental rule of 
Christian morals, a dogma which requires us to contend against 
the clear leadings of providence, and the good and merciful in- 
tentions of our Creator. W e tax our faith but slightly when we 
believe that as soon as these purposes of mercy and glory are 
accomplished, and the signal revolution in the social condition 
of man now contended for shall be required by the Almighty, 
wo may look for a channel of communication between him and 
the world more in accordance with the Spirit of his Son than 
any which has yet brought us messages on the subject. The 
fourth objection which struck him against this whole procccd- 
ure was, that in point of fact the world has need of every race 
that now exists on its surface. It has taken forty centuries to 
adjust the nicely-balanced and adapted relations and proportions 
of a vast and complicated structure, — ' which the linger of all- 
pervading wisdom has itself guided in all the steps of its devel- 
opment. And now, a stroke of the pen is to subvert it all, and 
one dictum, of the world knows not whom, accomplish the 
most stupendous revolution which all these forty centuries have 
witnessed. Suppose the end gained. If any one race now ex- 
isting was obliterated, or very materially altered in its phy.sicnl 
condition, how large a proportion of the world's surface would 
become speedily depopulated, and so remain until the present 
condition of things were restored ! If this could happen as to 
every race but one^ what a wreck would the earth exhibit ! He 
who will look with a Christian's eye abroad upon the families 
of men, must feel that to accomplish the great ho[>es that his 
heart has conceived for this ruined world, he needs every race 
that now p^-oples it : and must see the hand of God in arresting 
so speedily and so signally this pernicious heresy. In the fifth 
place, he suggested an argument against amalgamation, which 
once showed the injustice of the outer v asrainst America, and 
15 ■ 
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the total inconsideratcncss of Mr. Thompson and his party. 
The fact was that this prejudice of color, as it was called, was 
in all respects mutual ; and so far from being the peculiar sin of 
America, was the common instinct of the human race, and ex- 
isted as really, if not as strongly on the side of the colored 
population as on that of the whites. Tn proof of this, Mr. 
Breckinridge cited the case of Hayti, where no man is al- 
lowed the rights of citizenship, unless a certain portion of black 
blood runs in his veins ; and that of Richard Lander, who, 
while travelling in the interior of Africa, as the servant of 
Park, was looked upon with comparative favor by the natives 
on account of his dark complexion, while his master, who was 
of a very fair complexion, was far less a favorite on that account. 
The North American Indians and the blacks more readily 
intermixed ithan the Indians and the whites, while the latter 
connexion, which is not indeed uncommon, is formed by the 
marriage of a white man with a squaw ; never, or most rarely, 
of an Indian and a white woman, the slight, and most exagger- 
ated number of mulattoes, are nearly without exception, the 
oiTs])ring of white men and colored women. These facts seemed 
to show the reality and nature or the mutual aversion of 
which I have spoken ; an aversion never overcome but in gross 
minds. And the whole current of remark proves that those 
who attempted to promote amalgamation are fighting equally 
against the purposes of providence, the convictions of rea- 
son, and the best impulses of nature. He had much to say, 
which time failed him to say, on the spirit in which the aboli- 
tion had been advocated in America. He would therefore 
n'lerely remark whether it might be taken as a compliment, or 
tlie reverse, that the spirit of all Mr. Thomson's speeches, which 
he had heard or read — might give them a tolerable idea of the 
spirit of abolitionism everywhere : a spirit which many seemed 
to consider as from above, but for himself he prayed to be pre- 
served Irom any such spirit. He had much also to say upon 
the malignant feeling and spirit of insubordination which had 
been produced by the discussion of these questions in the 
breasts of multitudes of free colored people. The riots, of 
whicii so much had been said in this couiUry, were as often 
produced by the iinpnidence and insolence of these deluded 
people, as by the wanton violence and prejudices of the lowest 
classes of the whites. In consequence of the influence of tlic 
.Ijicobinical priiiciplcs of the abolitionists, many free colored 
servants left employments they had held for years; because the 
churn then first set up, of perfect domestic equality with their 
masters, was refused ; while many cases of insult to females, 
in the streets of our cities, signalized the same season and spirit. 
He had also much to say of the wide-spread feeling, looking 
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towards immediate deliverance, from a distance, and by force, 
which suddenly, and, if the abolitionists are innocent as they 
pretend, miraculously got possession of the minds of the slaves 
ov er all the southern country ; and which led to such stern, and 
but the more unhappy, if necessary, consequences. It had been 
said; in justificatiou of his conduct by Mr. Thompson, that per- 
suasion had never yet induced any one to relax his hold on 
slaves — and that as for America, it particular, she would never 
be made to feel ought on the subject, till her pride and fears 
were awakened- To that he would reply that, os regarded 
pride, perhaps America had her share of it ; but if abolition was 
not to be looked for till her fears granted it, he apprehended 
ttiey would have sullicient time yet left to send Mr. Thom])sou 
on several new voyages before the whole country was fright- 
ened into his terms. 
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FIFTH NIGHT — FRIDAY, .TUNE 17. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE said that the order of the exercises 
of this evening had, without the fault of any one, placed him 
ill a position which was not the most natural. Considering that 
it was his duty to support the negative of the point for this 
evening's discussion, it would have been most natural had the 
aliirniation been first brought out. He said this arrangement 
was not the fault of any one, because it was not known that 
the point would fall to be discussed on this particular evening ; 
for had it fallen on last night or to-morrow night, the order 
would have been as it ought to be. His position was, however, 
made somewhat better by the fact, that nothing that Mr. 
Thompson could say this evening, in an hour or two, could al- 
ter the assertions which he had already repeatedly made and 
published in Britain. Since the notice of this discussion had 
been published, he had, through the providence of Godj been 
put in possession of six or seven papers and pamphlets contain- 
ing the substance of what had been said by Mr. Thompson 
throughout the country, and reiterated by associated bodies of 
his friends under his eye. After reading these carefully, he 
iound himself pretty fully possessed of that individual's charges 
and testimony against the ministers, private Christians, and 
churches of America; he would, therefore, take them as he 
found them in those publications, while Mr. Thompson's pre- 
sence would enable him to explain, correct^ or deny anything 
that might be erroneously stated. The first tiling he should 
attempt to do, was to impeach the competency of Mr. Thomp- 
son as a witness in this or any similar case. Mr. Thompson 
had shown that he was utterly incompetent, wisely to gather 
and faithfully to report testimony on any subject involving 
great and complicated principles. He did not wish to say any- 
thing personally offensive to Mr. Thompson ; but he must be 
plain, and he would first produce proof of what he said, which 
was as it regarded this whole nation perfectly ad lioininem. He 
would show the audience what Mr. Thompson had said of 
them, and then they would better judge what was his compe- 
tency to be a witness against the Americans. At a meeting in 
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the llopcton Rooms at Edinburgh, since his return from the 
United States, Mr. Thompson said : 

We were rccilly under a worso bond;ige than the shivos of the United States. 
We kiased our chains and Im^'ged uur letters. We were governed by our drunken 
appetite. 

The lecturer, in the conckiding portion of his address, depicted in atone of higii 
moral feeling, the degraded condition of Groat Britain as a nation, in consequence 
of her extreinc drunkenness. He shewed that habits of intemperance, or feelings 
and prejudices generated by intemperance, pervaded every class, from the highest 
to the lowest, the richest to the poorest. Statesmen bowed upon the altar of expe- 
diency ; n»d, above all, tiie sanctuary was not clean. As a Christian nation, we were 
paralizod in our efforts to evangelize the world — partly by the millions upon millions 
actually expended upon ardent spirits — partly by the selfish and demoralizing 
feelings whtch thi.s sensual indulgence in particular was known to produce. How 
couldTfe, as a nation, upbraid America with her system of slavery when we our- 
selves were but glorying in a voluntary slavery of a thousand times more defiliuij 
and abominable description In our own country, it might bo said that there was, 
as it were, a conspiracy against the bodies and souls of her people. 

Now in any Court of Justice, he would take his stand upon 
the fact that the man who made that speech must be a moiio- 
maniac, and he behoved no competent tribunal, after hearing 
it, 'would receive his testimony as to the character or conduct 
of any nation on the face of the earth. Or if there lingered a 
doubt on the subject, he should show from the burden of his 
charges against America, that he spoke in the same general 
spirit, and nearly in the very same terms of her as of Britain, 
although the fault found with each country was totally differ- 
ent. He spoke of each as the very worst nation on the earth, 
because of the special crime charged. Any man who could 
allow himself to say that the two most enlightened nations on 
earth were in substance the two most degraded nations on 
earth ; who could permit himself to bring such railin>2, accusa' 
Hons successively against two great people, on account of 
the sins of a small portion of each, which he had looked at 
till he could see nothing else, and with the perseverance of a 
goldleaf-beater, exercised his ingenuity in stretching out to 
the utmost limits over each community ; a man who not only 
can see little to love anywhere that does not derive its com- 
plexion from himself, and who, the moment he finds a blot 
on his brethren, or his country, instead of walking backv/ards 
and hiding it with the filial piety of the elder sons of Noah, 
mocks over it with the rude and unfeeling bitterness of Canaan ; 
such a man is worthily impeached, as incompetent to testify. 
Nay, I put the issue where Mr. Thompson has put it. If this 
nation be such as he has described it to be, I demand, with 
unanswerable emphasis, how can it dare to call us, of any 
other people, to accoiuit on any subject whatever? If, on the 
other hand, what he has said of this nation be false, I equally 
demand how can he be credited in what he says of us — of 
any other nation under the sun ? After this caveat against all 
that such a witness could say, he would in the first place ob- 
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vsorvo, that all the accusations brought by Mr. Thompson 
.igainst Americans, were imbued with such bitterness and in- 
temperance as ought to awaken suspicion in the minds of ail 
wlio hear them. There was visible not only a violent national 
antipathy against that whole country, but also a strong preju- 
dice in favor of the one side and against the oth.,er in the local 
j)ariics there, which, before any impartial tribunal, ought 
greatly to weaken any credit that might otherwise be attached 
to his testimony. Besides an open hostility to the nation as 
such, and a most envomed hatred to certain men, parties, and 
principles in America, the witness has exhibited such a wounded 
feeling of vanity from his want of success in America ; such a 
glorying of his friends, and that just in jiroportion to their sub- 
serviency to him, and such a contemptuous and unmerited de- 
preciation of his opponents, as should put every man who reads 
or hears his proofs at once on his guard. As to the opinions 
and conclusions of such a |.>erson, even from admitted facts, 
they are of course worthless ; and his inferences from hearsay 
and idle reports, worse than trash. But what I mean to say is, 
that such a witness, considered strictly as testifying to what he 
asserts of his own knowledge, is to be heard by a just man 
with very great caiUion. For my own part, at the risk of be- 
ing called again a pettifogger, by this informer. I am bound to 
say that his conduct impeaches his credibility fully as much as 
it has before been shown to affect his competency; and while 
1 have peculiar knowledge of tlie facta, sufficient to assert that 
liis main accusations are false, I fully believe that the case he 
bad himself made, did of itself justify all good men to draw 
the same conclusion, merely from general principles. I will 
venture to go a step farther, and express the opinion that tlicy 
\vho arc accpiainted with Mr. Thompson, as he exhibits him- 
f^elf in the public eye, and who have knowledge of the past 
•^■access, v/hich really did, or which ho allows himself to be- 
lieve did attend his efforts in West-India emancipation, (a suc- 
cess, however, which 1 do not comprehend, as the case was 
settled against him and his party, on the two chief points on 
^vhich tliey staked themselves, namely, immcdiatf. abolition 
-'ind no cnmpeusatioii.) they who can call to mind the prepara- 
ficii and pretension with which he s«'t out fur .AuK rica, thv. 
-i^autie work he had carved for himself th«'re, tiie signal de- 
i' at ii.' rm-t with, and the terror in which he tied the cumjlry ; 
IJ/iu^ fnid enough to justify the fear that tlio fate of (ieorge 
iMionipson has I'uily as large a shan- in his reculleetions of 
^nierica as the fate of the poor slave. In the seroml plare, \ 
' hari^r; npon Mr. Thompson that those pa.«-ts of his stal(;nients 
■^^iiich might jK).ssihly l>e in part true, are so jmt as to create 
•'^^l^^e impressions, and have nearly the same efiect as if they 
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were wholly false on the minds of those who read or hear 
them. This results from the constant manner of stating what 
might possihly be true ; and it is not only calculated to produce 
a false impression, and make the casual reader believe in a re- 
sult dilferent from what would be presented if Mr. Thompson 
were on oath and forced to tell the whole truth, but the uni- 
formity and dexterity witli which this is done, leaves us aston- 
ished how it could be accidental. He (Mr. B.) assumed that 
all of them had read, or would read Mr. Thompson's charges. 
After doing so they would the better appreliend what was now 
meant ; but, in the mean time, he would illustrate it by a case 
or two. Thus, when Mr. T. spoke of the ministers in the 
United States being slave-holders, he did it in such a way as to 
lead the readgr to believe that this was a general thing ; that the 
most of them, if not the whole of them, were slave-owners. 
He did not tell them that none of the ministers in twelve 
whole States were or could easily be slave-holders, seeing they 
were not inhabitants of a slave State ; he did not teli them 
that the cases of ministers owning slaves were rare even in 
some of the slave States ; and a fair sample of the majority in 
not a single State of the Union ; he left the charge indefmite, 
and did not condescend to tell whether the number of minis- 
ters so oecused was one half, or one third, or one fourth, or one 
hundredth part of the whole number in the United States. He 
left it wholly indefinite, on the broad charge that American 
ministers were slave-holding ministers; knowing, perhaps in- 
tending, that the impression taken up should be of the aggre- 
gate mass of American ministers ; when he knew himself all 
the while that the overwhelming mass of American ministers 
had never owned a slave ; and that those who had, were ex- 
ceptions from tlic general rule rather than samples of the whole. 
It may well be asked how much less sinful it was to rob men 
of their good name, than of their freedom? Not content with 
even this injustice, Mr. Thompson had gone so far as to charge 
the ministers of America with dealing in slaves; slavc-drivm2 
ministers and slave- dealing ministers^ were amongst his com 
mon accusations. Now, said Mr. B., he would lay a strong 
constraint upon himself, and reply to these statements as it' 
they were not at once atrocious and insupportable. The terms 
nsed by Mr. Thompson were universally understood in the 
United States, to mean the carrying on of a regular traffic in 
slaves as a business. The meaning was tlie same here, and 
every one Avho had heard or read one of his printed speeches, 
was ex vi termini obliged to understand this charge like the 
preceding, us expressing h.is testimony as to the conduct ol 
American ministers generally, if not universally. 
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Now i will admit ibat there may be in Atnericn, one minister 
ono ihousand, or perhaps five hundred, who may at some period ot 
his ministry, wiien he Imd no suMicient light on the subject, have 
bou.i^hi or sold slaves a single time, or perhaps twice, or possibly thrice. 
Jim I soicfimiy declare 1 never knew, nor heard of, nor do 1 believe 
there exists in all America, one such minister^ as is above described ; 
nor any sect that would hold fellowship with liim. He would throw 
under the third (rcncral head charges of a difierent kind from the 
preceding. Mr. Thompson, when aeneraiities fail, takes up some ck- 
trcnie case, wliich might probably be founded on truth, and gives it as 
a specimen of the general practice ; thereby creating by false in- 
stances, as well as by indefinite accusations, an impression which he 
knows to be entirely' foreign from the truth. If he, (Mr. H.) were to 
tell in America that on iiis way to this meeting to-night, he saw two 
blind men begging in the streets, with tiieir arms locked to support 
their tottering steps, while the crowd passed them idly by ; and if lie 
gave this as a specimen of the manner in which the unfortunate poor 
were treated in Scotland, he would not give a woi^e impression, nor 
make a more unfair statement of the fact, than Mr. Thompson had 
done, nearly without exception, in his statements of America. Such 
a s()int and practice as this, pervaded the whole of Mr^ Thompson's 
speeciies. He would select a few instances to enforce his meaning. 
There was a single Presbyterian Church at Nashville, Tennessee, 
Now he, (Mr. B.) happened, in the providence of God, to be some- 
what acquainted with the past history of that church; and was happy 
to call its present benevolent miniater his friend. He could conse- 
quently speak of it from his own knowledge. Mr. Thompson said 
that a "young man went to Nashville, who, either through his own im- 
prudence, or tiie violence of the disjointed times, was arrested, tried 
by a popular committee, found guifty of spreading seditious papers, 
and sentenced to be whipped ; that he had received twenty lashes, 
and \\as then discharged. This he believed to be substantially true, 
and well remembered hearing of the occurrence; and taking the 
young man's account of it as true, he had been greatly shocked at it, 
and had now no idea of defending it. ]5ut in Mr. Thompson's stnte- 
n)ont of the case, there was a minute misrepresentation, which show^- 
c(i singular indifference to facts. Mr. T. said the young man went 
to Tennessee to sell cottage bibles, in which business he succeeded 
well, for the reason, adds the narrator, that Bibles were scarce in 
Itie South ; although he could not fail to know, that before the period 
in question, every family in all those States that would receive a Bi* 
blc, had been furnished with one by the variious Bible Societies. This, 
however, was not the main reason for a reference to this case ; but 
was mentioned incidentally, to show the nature of the feelings and ac- 
cu>ulions indulged in by this gentleman. His account w-cnt on to say, 
someiimes that there were seven, sometimes eleven elders of this 
Presbyterian Church. It was not intended to lay any stress on the 
discrepancy ; as the fault might be the reporter's. But seven, or 
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eleven ; it was again and again charged, that all of tiiein, every one, 
was present, trying, and consenting to the punishment of the unhappy 
young man, '*])iowiijg up his hack," anri mingling, |)erhaps in the 
mob who cursed liim, even for his prayers. To make the case inex- 
pressibly iiorribic, it is added, that these seven or eleven elders, had 
as to part of them, distributed tiic sacramental elements, to the abo- 
litionist, the very Sabbatii before, the day on wliich tiio seven elders 
participated in this outrage. Now I say (irst, lliat if this story were 
literally true, no man knows belter than Mr. Thompson, that no false- 
liood could be more glaring than to say or insinuate, that Uie case 
would be a fair average specimen of wliat the leading men in the 
American churches generally might be expected to do, in like circum- 
stances. Yet for this purpose, he has repeatedly used it ! No man 
could know better than he, that if the case were true in all its parts, 
it would every where be accounted a violent and unprecedented thin;,^ 
which could happen at all only in most extraordinary circumstances. 
Yet he has so stated it, over and over, as to force the impression that 
it is a fair sample of American Christianity, But, said Mr. B. I call 
in question all parts of the story, that implicate any Christian. 1 do 
not believe the statements. Let me have proof, 1 do not believe 
there were either seven or eleven elders in the church in question. 
Record their names, if there were so many, it is next to impossible, 
that every one of them, was on the comparatively small committee 
that tried the abolitionist. Produce the proofs ; and I believe it will 
turn out, that if either of them was present, it w^as to mitigate popu- 
lar violence ; and that his influence perhaps, saved the life of him he 
is traduced for having oppressed. He did not mean to stake his as- 
sertion against proof; but from his experience and general knowledge 
of the parties, he had no hesitation in giving it as his opinion, that the 
facts, when known, would not justify the assertions of Mr. Thomp- 
son, even as to the particular case ; and believing this, I again chal- 
lenge the production of his authority. But, if it be true in all its 
parts, I repeat, it is every thing but truth, to say that it affords a just 
specimen of the elders of the Presbyterian Churches of America. 
Another case resembling the preceding in its principle, is found in 
what Mr. Thompson has said of the Baptists of the Southern States. 
There are, says he, above 157,000 members in upwards of 3000 
Baptist Churches, in those Slates, " almost all both ministers and 
membei-s being slave holders." Allowing this statement to be true, 
and that each slave holder has ton slaves on an average, which is too 
small for the truth, there would be an amount of slaves equal to 
1,570,000 owned by the Baptist of the Southern States, if this be 
true, and the census of 1830 true also, there were only left about 
500,000 slaves to divide am.ong all the other churches ; leaving for 
the remainder of the people, none at all ! So that after all this, though 
churches be bad, the nation is clean enough. 

Let us now make some allowance for this gentleman's extravagance, 
especially as ho did think he was speaking under correction, and di- 
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vi(ie his 157,000 Baptists into 52,000 iatnilies, of three professors of 
reliujion in each. This is more tlian the average for each family ; 
especially in a church achniliing only adults ; and the true nuiaber of 
fainilics/for that number of professors, would be nearer one hundred 
than fifty tlsousand. Twenty slaves to the family is below the average 
of the slave owning families of the South ; so that at the lowest rate, 
the Baptists in a few States, according to this pei-son, own 1,040,000 
slaves at the least, or above half the number that our last census gives 
to lijc whole union. The extraordinary folly of such statenrcnts, 
would appear more clearly to the audience when they understood, 
that as large a proportion of all the blacks, as of all the whites in 
America are professors of religion ; that above half of all slaves who 
profess religion, are Baptists ; and that, therefore, if there are 157,000 
Baptists in the Southern Slates, instead of being "almost all slave 
holders," at least a third of them are themselves slaves. Me gave 
these instances lo show that Mr. Thompson had taken extreme cascis 
containing some show of truili as specimens of the whole of America, 
and had thereby profJuced totally false impressions. What truth there 
was in them, was so terrifiically exaggerated, that no dependence 
whatever could be placed upon any of his testimony. And ibis 
would be still more manifest after examining the charge brought by 
-\Ir. Thompson, that the very churches in America own slaves ; and 
several of his speeches contain a pretty little dialogue with some slaves 
in the fields, the whole interest of which turns on their calling them- 
selves 'Uhe Church's Slaves.^' This was spoken of as it were in 
accoi'vlance with the usual course of thing?? in the United States. In- 
deed, Mr. Thompson had not only spoken with his usual violence 
and generality of the " slave holding churches of America," and de- 
clared his conviction that "all the guilt of the system" should be 
laid "on the church of America but at the very latest joint exhi- 
bition of himself and his friend Moses Roper, in London, it was stat- 
ed by ihe latter in one of his usuhI interludes to Mr. Tiiompson, per- 
haps'in his presence, certainly uncontradicted, that slave holding was 
universally practised by " all Christian societies'' in America ; the 
societies of Friends only excepted. It may excite a blush in Amer- 
ica, to know that the poor negro's silly falseliood was received with 
cheers by the London audience. 

What dien should the similar declarations of xMr. Thompson, made 
deliberately and repeatedly, and with infinite pretence of candour and 
alfection^ w hat feelings can they excite ; and how will that insulted peo- 
ple regard the easy credulity which has led the Christians of Britain lo 
believe and reiterate charges in which it is not easy to tell whether there 
is less truth or more malignity? For how stood the facts ? What church 
owns slaves ? "^Vhat Christian corporation is a proprietor of men r Out 
of our ten thousand churches perhaps half are involved in this sm ." 
Perhaps a tenth part? Surely one Presbytery at least ? ISo, — this 
mountain of fiction has but a grain of truth to support its vast and hate- 
ful proportions. If there be above five congregations in «l! America 



that own slaves, I never heard of them. The actujil number, of 
whose existence I ever heard, is, I believe, precisely three ! They 
are all Presbyterian congregations, and churciies situated in the south- 
ern part of Virginia, and got into their unhappy condition in the fol- 
lowing manner : — Many years ago, during those times of ignorance ai 
which God winked— '•when such a man as John Newton could go a 
slaving voyage to Africa, and write back that he never had enjoyed 
sweeter communion with God than on that voyage ; during such a 
period as that, a few well meaning individuals had bequeathed a small 
number of slaves for the support of the gospel in three or four church- 
es. These unfortunate legacies had increased and multiplied them- 
selves to a great extent, and under present circumstances to a most 
inconvenient degree. A fact which puts the clearest contradiction on 
that assertion of this " accuser of the brediren" — representing their 
condition as being one of unusual privation and suffering. Of late years 
these cases had attracted attention, and given great uneasiness to some 
of the persons connected with these churches. I have on this plat- 
form, kindly furnished me, like most of the other documents I have, 
since this debate was publicly known — a volume of letters written to 
one of these churches on the whole case, by the Rev. Mr. Paxton. st 
that lime its pastor. That gentleman is now on this side of the At- 
lantic, and may perhaps explain what Mr. Thompson has so sedu- 
lously concealed j how he was a colonizationist ; how he manumitted 
and sent his own servants to Liberia ; how he labored in this particu- 
lar matter with his church, lonij before the existence of abolitionism ; 
and how, finding the difficulties insuperable, he had written this kind 
and modest volume, worth all the abolition froth ever spued forth, — 
and left; the charge in which he found it so difficult to preserve at once 
an honest conscience and a healthful influence. It will not, however, 
be understood that even these few churches are worthy of the indis- 
criminate abuse lavished on us, all for their sakes ; nor that their pre- 
sent path of duty is either an easy or a plain one. Whether it is that 
there are express stipulations in the original instruments conveying 
the slaves in trust for certain purposes ; or whether the general prin- 
ciple of law, which would transfer to the State, or to the heir of the 
first owner, the slaves with their increase, — upon a failure of the in- 
tention of the donor, either by act of God, or of the parties themselves, 
embarrass the subject ; it is very certain that wiser and better men 
than either Mr. Thompson or myself, are convinced that these vilified 
churches have no power whatever to set their slaves free. If the 
churches were to give up the slaves, it could only have the effect, it is 
believed, to send them into everlasting bondage to the heirs of the 
orifi;inal proprietors. They have therefore justly considered it better 
fci' the slaves themselves that they should remain as they were in a 
state of nominal servitude, rather than be remitted into real slavery. 
Such is the real state of the few cases which have first been exh'bited 
as the sin, if not the actual condition of the American churches ; and 
then exaggerated into the utmost turpitude by hiding every mitigating 
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circumstance, adding some purely new, and distorting all things. 
AVhether right or wrong, tlie same state of things exists amo?»gsi liie 
Society of F riends in North Carolina, to a partial extent, and in 
another form. They did not consider themselves liable to just cen- 
sure, although they held title in and authority over slaves, as individ- 
uals, while ihey gave them their whole earnings, and had collected 
large sums from their brethren in England, which were applied to the 
benefit of these slaves. It is not now for the first time that charges 
have been made against the Church of God — that Judah is like all 
the heathen. But all who embark in such courses — have met with 
the common fate of the revilers of God's people; and they, with such 
as select to stand in their lot — may find in the word of life a worse 
end apportioned for them, than even for those they denounce, in case 
every word they utter had been true. We bless God that no weapon 
formed against Zion can prosper. There was one other instance 
whicli he had noted under this head as requiring some comment, which 
could not bear omission, regardinj:^ th.e private mcmhere of the Chris- 
tian churches in the TJnited Sfotes, of whom a casual hearer or reader 
of iMr. Thompson's speeches would believe that the far greater part 
aciually owned slaves ; that very few, and th^y almost exclusively 
aboliilouists, considered slavery at all wrong ; that with one Jiccord 
they deprived the slaves of all religious privileges, and used ihem, 
not only as a chattel, but as nothing else than a chattel. Accord- 
ing to our last census, there were about .11.000,000 of whites, 
2,000,000 of slaves, and 400,000 free blacks in America, making :i 
total of nearly thirteen and a half millions. All the slaves were traih- 
ered into the 12 most southerly states, free blacks were not far from 
half in the free and half in the slave states, and of the whites over 
7,000,000 were in the free, and less than :31)00,000 in the slave 
states. Tlic- best information 1 possess on tliis subject, authorizes me 
to say — about I person in 9, throughout thf nation, black and white, 
is a member of a Christian church, the proportion being somewhat 
larger to the north, ami comparativ(>!y snraSler at the south. There 
are, iherefore, above 1.100,000 wiiiie ( 'liristian-^ in the l.'niti>d States, 
of which about 800.000 live in the 12 free States, anfl neither own 
slaves uov think slavery rtsi;ht ; leaving rather over 330,000 for the 
12 slave Slates. INo\v,Mf these wlme C!iri>tians in the slave States 
own all liie slaves, and the olher ^^-Ollis of ihc whites ownetl none at 
ail, there will be only about 6 slaves to each (yhristian there, a num- 
ber far b(^lo\v the average of the slave holders ; and all the .North, 
and all the South, except Christians, free of charu'c and guilt, in the 
specific thing. But if we divide these Chri?ilians into fainifies, and 
suppose there may be as many, as one in three or four of them, who 
is a head of a famtly, say 100.000 ; and that they own all the slaves: 
in that case, tliere would be an average of twenty slaves to every white 
head of a Christian family in the slave States. But here again all the 
slaves would be absorbed : all the North innocent, above two-thirds 
of the Christians at the South proved to be not slave holders at all ; 
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nnd nil tlin followers of the devil wholly Innocent of that crime. 
These calculaiions demonstrate that these accnsaiions are as ground- 
less and absurd as any of the prccedinir. And while it is painfully 
true that in the slaveholdin*,^ States far too many Christians do still 
own slaves ; it is equally true, that they bear a small pro])oMion lo 
those who own none, even in those States. If we suppose the Chris- 
tians in America to be about on an equal footing as to wealth with other 
people ; and to have no more conscience about slavery, than those 
around them in the slave States ; and that twenty slaves may be taken 
as the average, to each master ; and a ninth of the people pious, as 
staled before, it follows that only about 11,000 professors of religion 
can be slaveholders ; or about one in every hundred of the whole 
number in the nation. Yet every one of the above suppositions is 
against the churches, and yet upon this basis rests the charges of a 
candid, afiectionate Christian brodier against them all ! The only re- 
maining illustration of Mr. Thompson's proneness to represent a litde 
truth, in such a way as to have all the effects of an immense misrep- 
resentation, regards his own posturfe", doings and sufteringsin America. 
"Fourteen months of toil, of peril, and persecution, almost unpar- 
alleled ;" " there w^e paid myrmidons seeking my blood ;" there 
were thousands wailing to rejoice over my destruction " when any 
individual tells George Thompson who has put his life into his hands, 
and gone when} slavery is rife ; when 1, George Thompson, am told 
.1. am to be spared," &c. vSimilar statements, "ad infinitum, fill up all 
his speeches; and are noticed now, not for the purpose of comment- 
ing on, or even contradicting them, but of nllbrding my countrymen, 
who may chance lo see the report of this discussion, specimens, as 
our certificates often run " of the modesty, probity, and good de- 
meanor," of the individual. 

^ He would pass next to a fourth general objection against Mr. 
Thompson's testimony, as regards America, which was, that much of 
it was in the strictest sense, positively untrue. For instance, Mr. 
Thompson had twice put a runaway slave forward upon the platform 
at London ; or at least connived at the doing of it ; who stated of 
bis own knowledge, that a Mr. Garrison, of South Carolina, had paid 
500 dollars for a slave, that he might burn him, and that he had done 
so without hindrance or challenge, afterwards. This statement Mr. 
r, has never yet contradicted in any one of his numerous speeches, 
although he must have known it to be untrue. 1 have myself several 
times directed his attention to the subject, and yet the only answer is, 

expressive silence." Then I distinctly challenge his notice of the 
case; and while 1 solemnly declare, that according" to my belief, who- 
ever should do such an act in any part of America, would be hung : 
I as distinctly charge Mr. TI-,ompson, with giving countenance to, and 
deriving countenance from this wilful missta'icment. 

As an other instance of the same kind, you are told that a free 
man was sold from the jail at Washington city, as a slave, without 
even the form of a trial ; which is farther aggravated by the assertion 
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that lliis is voiicliod ns a fact, on the testimony of 1000 sigDalurra. 
'I'iiis matter^ when Mr. Tlioinpson's own proof is jimduced, resolve.^ 
itself into (his: that Mr. Thompson said, there had heen a ihonsand 
signatures to n certain pa|,'er, which snid, that a ceriaiti man taken up 
;\5 a runauay slave, said he was free! If he was a slave, tlie whole 
case fji'lis ; whether lie was a slave or not, was a fact that could have 
been judicially investi^^ated and decided, if the person most interest- 
ed, or any other, had chosen to demand it. So that in point of fact, 
Mr. Thompson's whole statements, touching this oft repeated case, 
are all purely gratuitous. And with wijat horror, must every good 
man hear that Mr. Thompson, within tiie last two or three weeks, 
(old a crowd of ])eople in Mr. Price's Chapel, Devonshire Square, 
London, in allusion to this very case, that the poor black had *'de- 
MONSTHA.TKD HIS FREEDOM," and aftcfwards been "sold into ever- 
lasting bondage! " And yet upon this fiction he bases one of his 
most effective ."illustrations of American slavery," and some of his 
fiercest denunciations of the American people. Oh ! shame, where 
is thy blush ! He could if time j)ermitted exhibit other cases, — -in 
principle perhaps worse than these ; in which neither the false asser- 
tions of mioses Roper — nor the pretended evidence of misrepresented 
petitions existed to make a show of evidence ; and which nothing but 
the most extraordinary ignorance, or recklessness could explain. 
Such are the assertions made by himself or liis coadjutors in his pres- 
ence, that slaves are brought to the district of Columbia from all the 
slave states for sale ; that five years is the average number, that slaves 
carried to the Southern States live ; that slaves without trial, or even 
examination, were often executed, by tens, twenties, and even thir- 
ties; that the banner of the United States, which floated over a slave 
dealing congress, in the midst of the slave market of the entire nation, 
had the word "Liheity" upon it (whicli single sentence contained 
three misstatements ;) that religious n^en weighed ciiildren in scales, 
and sold them by the pound like meat ; — that there were 2,000,000 
of slaves in America who never heard the nan^e of Christ ; that no 
white man would ever be respected after he had been seen to shake 
hands with a man of colour ; all which unnameahh assertions are 
contained, along with double as many others like them, in one single 
newspaper (the London Patriot of June 1, 1835;) and in a portion 
ol the report of only two of Mr. Thompson's meetings ! Alas ! for 
poor human nature ! Having now gone through all that his time per- 
mitted him to say, of the proof against America, he would lay be- 
fore them some counter testimony upon several parts of this great 
subject. He had at one time gready feared that lie might be obliged 
to ask them to believe his mere word, perhaps in the face of other proof; 
but through the providence of God, he had been put in possession of 
a very limited file of American newspapers, from the contents of 
which he thought he should be able to make out as strong a case for 
the truth, as he had proved the case against it to be weak and rotten. 
There were so many denominations of Christians in America, that he 
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would only tiro the meeting by enumerating them. They were of 
every variety of name and opinion. As to many of them he knew 
but little, ant! the present aiulience perhaps less< The Societies of 
Friends generally did not tolerate siavoholding among their mem- 
bers; neither did the Covenanters. The Congregationalists, or Inde- 
pendents, had not, he Ijeiieved, a dozen churches in all the Slave 
States, and, of course, they should be considered as exempt from the 
charge. It was, however, the less necessary to occupy ourselves in 
general remarks, inasmuch as Mr. Thompson had laid the stress of 
his accusations on the three great denominations of America, "He 
took all the guilt of i\m system, and he laid it where? On the 
Church of America. When he said the Church, he did not allude 
lo any particular denomination. He spoke of Baptists, Presbyteri- 
ans, and Methodists, the three great props — the all-sustaining pillars 
of that blood-cemented fabric." Such were the words of Mr. T,, 
and it would therefore be needless to trouble ourselves about the mi- 
nor, if we could settle the major to our satisfaction. As to two of 
these denominations, he should say but little j his chief and natural 
business being to defend that one of which he knew most. In regard 
to the Baptists, he was sorry to be obliged to say, that he believed 
they were the least defensible of the three denominations, now princi- 
pally implicated; indeed that some of their Associations had taken 
ground on the whole case, from which he entirely dissented, — and 
which, he was sure, had given great pain to the majority of their own 
brethren. He begged leave to refer them to the work of Drs. Co.n: 
and Hoby, just through the press, in which he presumed, for he had 
not seen it, Uiey would find an autlientic and ample information on this 
and every other point relating lo that denomination in America. In 
relation to the Methodists, his knowledge was both more full and more 
accurate. Their discipline denounced Slavery, and prohibited their 
Members from owning slaves, and though their discipline itself was 
not carried into effect with rigid exactness, he did not believe that 
there was a Methodist Church in the United States, or upon the 
Earth, which owned slaves, as a Church. He believed that very 
few Methodist preachers — indeed, almost none, owned any slaves, 
and nothing but the most direct proof could for a moment make him 
believe, that one of them was a slave-dealer. The whole sect, or at 
least the great majority of it, might be considered as fairly represented, 
in the following Resolutions passed in the Conference, held at Balti- 
more; and which could be a set off to those read by Mr* Thompson, 
from one of the northern Conferences. 

METHOI>IST»S RESOLUTIONS ON ABOLITION. 

At a latn meeting of tlie IJaltimoro Annual Conforonco of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church hold at lialtimore. the following preamble and Resolutions were unanimously 
adopted, and the names of all the members and probationers present, in number, one 
hundred and fifty-seven, wore subscribed, and ordered to be ])ublishod. The secretary 
was also directed to furnish Rev. John A. Collins, with a copy for insertion iu the Ciobe 
and Intelligencer, of Washington City. 

Whereas great excitement has perv.ided this country for some time past on the subject 
of abolition 3 and whereas such excitement is believed to be destructive to the best inter- 
ests of the country and of religion ; therefore 
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CM ttf the abolition causo. 

\, to his own Connection, the Presbyl'^M/ian, he would go as fi.ily 
as "hi. .naleriais penniltcd, inlo the proof of ihe.r pasl pnncplcs, 
and present posture. And in the fi.st li'^^^ he was most haf^.y m 
be abie to present them with nn abstract ot the decisions of the Gene, 
rat Assembly of the Presbyterian Church m il)e truied State, of 
America. He fonr.d it printed in the New York Observer o( May 
23, 1835, embodied in the proceedings ol the Presbytery of Mont- 
rose, and transcribed by it no doubt from the Assea)bly s digest. 

* 1 K n nn7 tho ^^vnod of N. York nnd Pliiladelpliia issued an opinion ad. 

totallv .rreconcilable with the spir.t and prmcples ot ^^'^ ,E " Thev add 

tliroughout Cliristendom and if possible, throughout the world. 

If said Mr. B., he had expressed sentiments ditferent from these, 
or if he had inculcated as the principles of his brelhren any thmg dil- 
ferent from these jtsst and noble sentiments, let the blame be hea ed 
niion his bare head. These sentiments they had held from a period 
to which the memory of man runneth not to the contrary. Here to- 
ni dit, 3000 miles off, God enabled him to produce a record proving 
a.;antiquity of half a century, in full maturity 1 How S^'and, how far 
si<;lued how illustrious is truth-compared with the wretched and 
new bom, and blear eyed fanaticism that carps at her! J^'^^se me 
the principles of the Presbyterian church of the Ihiited Slates, bhe 
has risen with them, she will stand, or, if it be God's will, she will fall 
with ihem. But she will not change them less or more. Ihe Oen- 
eral Assembly is but now adjourned. They have had this question 
before them-perhaps have been deeply agitated by its d!,scu.s?.ion. 
But so tranquilly does my heart rest on the truth of these Winap\es 
and on the fixed adherence to them, by my brethren, that nothing but 
a feelinc^ that it would be impertinent, in one ike me to vou^h lor a 
body like that, could deter me from any lawful gage, that al its dec«. 
ions will srnd with its ancient and unaltered principles. K^ccora- 
ance with tnese principles the great body of the ^"J^^ers o tba 
church had been all along acting-There were about 24 ^X^^f ^ ""J^^^ 
the care of the General Assembly, of which about one third were m 
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the slave country. The number was constantly increasing, on which 
account, and in the absence of all records, he could not he more ex- 
act. The synods in the free slates stood, he believed, without excep- 
tion, just where the Assond)ly stood, on this subject. In the slave 
states, much had been done— much was still doing — and in proof of 
this as regarded this pariicubr denomination — in addition to what he 
liad all along declared, with reference to the great emancipation party, 
in all of those states, he asked atteniioii to the several documents he 
was about to lay before them. The first was a series of resolutions 
appended to a lucid and extended report, drawn up by a large com- 
iniitee of Ministers and Elders of the synod of Kentucky — in obedi- 
ence to its orders afier the subject had been several years before that 
body. That Synod embraces the whole state of Kentucky, which is 
one of the largest slave states in the Union. The resolutions are 
quoted from the New York Observer, of April 23, 1836. 

1. Wo would recommend that all slaves now under 20 years of age, and all those 
yet to be born in our possession be emancipated, as they severally reach their 25th year. 

2. We recommend that deeds of emancipation be now drawn up. and recorded in 
our respective County Courts, specifying the slaves we are about to emancipate, and the 
age at which each is to become free. 

This measure is highly necessary, as it will furnish to our own minds, to the world, 
Jind to our slaves, satisfactory proof of our sincerity in this work ; and it will also secure 
the liberty of the slaves against contingencies. 

3. We . recommend that our slaves be instructed in the common elementary branches 
of education. 

4. We recommend that strenuous and persevering- cH'orts be made, to induce them to 
attend regularly upon the ordinary services of religion, both domestic and public. 

5. We recommend that great pains be taken to teach them the Holy Scriptures ; and 
that to effect this, the instrumentality of Sabbath iSchools, wherever they can be enjoyed, 
be united with that of domestic instruction. 

The plan revealed in these resolution, was the on.e of all others, 
which most commended itself to his (Mr. B.'s) judgment. And he 
most particulary asked their attention to it, on an account somewhat 
personal. He had several times been publicly referred to in this 
country, as having shown the sincerity of his principles in the manu- 
mission of his own slaves. He was most anxious that no error should 
exist on this subject, which he had not at any time, had any part in 
bringing before tlie public, and which, as often only as he was forced 
to do so, had he explained. The introductory remarks of the Chair- 
man, had laid him under the necessity of such an explanation, which 
had not so naturally occurred, as in this connexion. He took leave, 
therefore, to say, that this Kentucky plan, was in substance the one 
he had been acting on for some years before its existence ; and which 
he should probably be among the earliest, if his life was spared, fully 
to complete. He considered it substantially the same as their system 
for West India Emancipation ; only more rapid as to adults, more 
tardy, cautious, and beneficent as to minors ; and more generous, as 
being wholly without compensation. In plans that affect whole na- 
tions, and successive generations, questioris of time are of all others, 
least important ; of all others the most proper to make bend to the 
necessities of the case. He went only to say further, that his brother, 
the Rev. Dr. Breckinridge, of w^hom Mr. Thompson speaks with such 
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nfli'cJniion nf scorn, fnui entered this good (ield before him, and taken 
one course with his ni;uunnitled f-laves. I'hat a yoiuiger l>rothcr, whose 
n iMie, aloni:; widi nine other beloved and revered names, is attached 
to this Kentucky report, had also entered it i)erore hin» ; and taken u 
second course, a diflerent course still, in liberating his. When lie came, 
last of all, he had taken siill a third, diOereni from each ; while other 
friends had pursued others still. What wisdou) their combined, and 
yet varied experience could have ofibrded, was of course useless ; 
now that all the deepest questions of abstract truth, and the most dif- 
ficult of personal practice, were solved by instinct, and carried by 
storm. 

The next extract related to the great slave holding Stale of North 
Carolina, and revealed a plan for tlic religious it^struclion and care of 
the souls of llie slaves, intended to cover the States of Virginia, 
Georgia, and South Carolina, all slave States of the first class, as well 
as the one in which it originated. Its origiii is due to the Presbyte- 
rian Synod, covering tlie whole of that Slate. The extract is from 
the jNew York Observer of June 20, 1835. 

RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION OF SL.4VES. 

'•The Snulhorn ['.viintrf-lionl Society," is tlio title of a proposed apsocintinn amon<i 
t!if I'roslivteriaiis at tiio Snulii, i'or the propatiation of tlio uuspfU ainoni; the people of 
ciiior. 'I'lie coriRlitiition originntcd in tho Svnod «!" .North Caroliim. ami is to go into ef- 
fivt as soon as adoptfd by the Synod of V'irjiinia. or tfiat of South Carolina niui Goorcia. 
'I'lio vofuiir mcmliors of the Society are to ho ol«cten iiy tin; Syn uls. Honorary mcm- 
hi.Ts aro f-reatc'd by the naymont of thirty dollars. All friptnl)crs of .Synods united with 
thi> SiH'icty, ar(! corrt'spoiidinir mpniberi;; other corrospondintr members maybe choficn 
by tlio votinfr (uovnbors. Article U!) of the Constitution, provid<:s that " there shaH i»ot 
ovist bf.'lwotMi this Society and any other Society, any connexion whatever, except wiih a 
fiinilar Society in the slave holdini_' States." Several resolutions follow the Censtitn- 
ti'Hi; one of these provides that a presbyter}' in a slave holding district of the cwunlry, 
!i!»t uniteil with a Synod in connexion with the Society, may become a member by il.s own 
act. The fit'th and sixth resolutions are as follows : 

Itesolvfd, /), That it bo very respectfully and earnestly recommended to all the heads of 
families in connexion with our congres^'ations, to take up and vigorously prosecute tlie 
business of seeking the salvation of the slaves in the way of maintaining and promoting 
family relip-ion. 

I'c.'io'.vfd, ('), That it be enjoined upon all the presbyteries composing this Synod, to 
takf order at their earlie-it meeting, tn obtnin fuU and correct statistical information as to 
tlu' number of people of color, in tlie hounds of our several contrrecotions. the number in 
nctunl attendance at our several places of worship, and the nutnl)er of colored members 
in our several churches, and n\ake a full report to the Syn ul at its next meetinjj, and for 
this purpose, that the Clerk of this Synod furnish a copy of this resolution to tlie stated 
Clerk of each Pre-sbytcry. 

The next document carried them one Slate farther South, and re- 
lated to South Carolina, in which that horrible Governor M'Duffie, 
who seems to haunt Mr. Thomp.^on'.s imagination with his threats of 
" death without benefit of cleriry," lives, and perhaps still rules. It 
is taken from the same paper as the next preceding extract : 

RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION OF SL.WES. 

We cheerfully insert tie foUovvin;^ letter from an intellig'cnl ISew Knglander at the South. 

To the Editor of the. New York Obsnver. 

I am apprehensive that many of your readers, who feel a lively intcrert in the 
welfare of the slaves, are not correcflv aiul fully informed as to their RmeuMt of re.licious 
iiislruction. From the speeches of ^!r. Thom"pson and others, tliey niifiht ha led to be- 
lieve that slaves in our Southern States never read a Bible, hear a izospel sermon, or par- 
take of a gospel ordinance. It is to be hoped, however, that little credit will be iiiven to 
siich misrepresentations, notwithstanding the zeal .\nd industry with which they are dis- 
sominalcd. 
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What h<ie been done on a sinirle plantation. 

I will now inforia your readers what has been done, and is now dnini^, for tlio mora! 
and religious improveinont of the slavfis on a sinj^lo plantation, with \\hicli 1 am well ac- 
quainted, and these few facts may serve as a commentary on '.he unsupported assertions of 
Mr. Thompson and others. And here I could wish that'all who are so ready todennutuc 
every nian that is so unfortunate as to be born to a heritage of slaves, could go io that 
plantation, and see with their own eyes, and hear with their own ear.s, tlie things whicli I 
despair of adequately describing. Truly, ( tliink tiioy would l)e more inclined, and bet- 
ter qualified to use thoso weapons of Jiglit and love which have been so ably and justly 
commended to their hands. 

On this plantation there are from 150 to 200 slaves, the finest looking body that I have 
seon on any estate. Their master and mistress have felt for vears how solemn are the 
responsibilities connected with such a charge j and tiioy have not shrunk from meeting 
them. The means used for their spiritual good, are abundant. They enjoy the constant 
preaching of the gospel. A young minister of the Presbyterian church, who has received 
a regular collegiate and theological education, is laboring amon<r them, and derives his en- 
tire support from the master, with the exception of a trilling sum which he receives fur 
preaching one Sabbath in each month for a neighboring church. On the Sabbath, and 
during the, week, you may sec them filling the place of worship, from the man of grey 
haiis to the small child, all neatly and comfortably clothed, I'istening with respectful, 
and in many cases, eager attention to the truth as it'is in Jesus, dcdivercd in terms adapt- 
ed to their capacities, and in a nianncr suited to their peculiar habits, feelings and cir- 
cumstances ; engaging with solemnity and propriety in the solemn exercise of prayer, 
and mingling their melodious voices in the hymn of praise. Sitting among them arc the 
white meujbcrs of the family encouraging them by their attendance, rnanitesting their in- 
terest in the exercises, and their anxiety^ for the eternal well-being of their people. Of 
the whole nuniber, forty-five or fifty have made a profession of religion, and others are 
evidently deeply concerned. 

Let me now 'jonductyou to a Bible class of ten or tv/elvc adults who can read, met 
with their Bibles to study and have explained to them the word of God. They give une- 
quivocal demonstrations of much interest in their employment, and of^ an earnest desire 
to understand and remember what they read. From hence we will go to another room, 
where are assembled eighteen to twenty lads, attending upon catechetical instruction, 
conducted by their young master. Here you will notice many intelligent countenances, 
and will be struck with the promptitude am.' correctness of their answers. 

But the most interesting spectacle is yet before you. It is to be witnessed in the 
Infant School Room, nicely fitted up and supplied with the customary cards and other ap- 
purtenances. Here, every day in the week, you may find twenty-five or thirty children, 
neatly clad and woaring bright and happy faces". And as you notice their correct deport- 
ment, hear their unhesitating replies to the questions proposed, and above all when they 
unite their sweet voices in tHeir touching songs, if your Iseai t is not affected and your eyes 
do not fill, you are the hardest-hearted anddriost-eyed visiter that has ever been there. But 
who is their teacher ? Their mistress, a lady whose amiable Christian character and most 
gifted and accomplished mind and manners are surpassed by none. I'rom day to d.iy, 
month to month, and year to yor.r, she has cheerfully left her splendid halls and circle of 
friends, to visit her school room, where, standing up before those young immortals, she 
trains them in the way in which they should go, and leads thcni to Him who said, " sutler 
little children to come unto me." 

From the Infant School room, we will walk through a beautiful lawn half a mile, to a 
pleasant grove commanding a view of miles in extent". Here is a brick chapel, ri.sinii for 
the accommodation of this interesting family ; sufficiently large to receive two or three 
hundred hearers. When completed, in beauty and convenience it will be surpassed by 
few churches in the Southern country. 

On the plantation you might see also many other things of great interest. Here ^ ne- 
gro is the overseer. Marriages are regularly contracted. No negro is sold, e.tccpt as a 
punishment for bad behaviour, and a dreadecf one it is. iNone is bought, save for the pur- 
pose of uniting families. Here you will hear no clanking of chains, no cracking of whips ; 
(I have never seen a blow struck on the estate,) and here last, but not least, you will find 
a flourishing Temperance Society, embracing almost every individual on the premise's. 
And yet the "Christianity of the South is a chain-forging, a Avhip-plaiting, marriage dis- 
couraging, Bible-withholding Christianity !" 

I have confined myself to a single plantation. But I misrht add manv most interesting 
facts m regard to others, and the state of feeling in general," but I fbrbea'r. 

Yours, A:.c. ^ ^j^^y EiXGL.\KD MAN. 

Hs would now connect the peculiar and local facts of the preced- 
ing statement, with the whole community of slave holders, in the 
same State ; and show b}* competent and disinterested testimony, the 
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real and common siale of things. The followinG; extracts were from 
a letter printed in the New York Observer, of July 25, 1835 : 

I have resided eight years in South Carolina, and hare an rxtoiipive acquaintance witlj 
iho planKTs of the iiiiddlf! and low c»>unlry. I have seen much of slavery, and feel covn- 
pett-nt to speak, in regard to many (acts connected with il. 

What your correspondent has stated of the condition of one plantation, is in its «»scn- 
tiiil points a common ease throughout the whole circle of mv acquaintance. 

'ihc negroes generally, in thic State, arc well fed, well clothed, and have the mcfins of 
roli'jfions instruction. According to my best judcnient, the work w hich a slave here is 
required to do, amounts to about ont; third the ordinary labor commonly petfornie.d by a 
i\t!w F.ngland farmer, A similar comparison would hold true in regard to the l.ibor of 
domestics. In the family where I reside, con.sisting of nine while persons, seven slaves 
are employed to do the work. This is a conunon case. 

In ttie village where I live, there arc aboiit four hundred slaves, and they jjenerally at- 
tend clnirch. More than one hundred of tliem are iiicmbers of the church. Perhaps two 
hundred arc assembled every Sabbath in the Sunday Schools, in my own Sunday i^chool 
arc about sixty, and most of them professors of religion. They are perfectly nccessiblo 
and teachable. In the town of my former residence, in New P.ngland. there were three 
hundred free blacks. No more than eight or ten of these were professors of religion, and 
nnl more than twice that number could generally bo induced to attend church. Thej 
could not he induced to send their children to the district schools, which were alwayn 
open to them, nor could they generally be hired to work. They arts thievisli, wretched 
anil trnublesome. 1 have no hesitation in saying, and 1 say it deliberateij", it would be a 
preat blessing to them to cxchango conditions with the Jilaves of the village in which I 
now live. Their intellectual and moral characters, and real means of improvement, 
wniild be promoted by the exchange. 

There are doubtless some masters who treat their slaves cruelly in this State, but they 
are exceptions to the general fact. F'ublic opinion if? in a wholesome state and the man 
who does not treat his slaves kindly, is disgraced. 

(ireal and increasing efforts are made to instruct the slaves in religion, and elevate their 
churacfers. Missionaries arc employed solely for their benefit. It is very common for 
ministers to preach in the foreuoon to the whites, and in the afternoon of every Sabbath 
to the blacks. The slaves of my acquaintance are generally contented and happy. The 
master is reprobated who will divide families. Many thousmuls of slaves of this State 
give evidence of piety. In many churches they form the majority. Thousands of them 
give daily thanks to (Jod that they or their fathers were brought to this land aT slavery. 

And now, perhaps, I ought to add, that I am not a slave-holder, and do not intend to 
continue in a slave country ; but wherever I may be, 1 intend to speak the TRUTH. 

The next document related pariicnlarly to Virginia, — the largest 
and most powerful of the Slave States ; but had also a ^enenil refer- 
ence to the whole south, and the whole question at issue. The sen- 
timents it contained were entitled to extraordinary consideration, on 
account of the source of them. Mr. Van Renselear, was the son of 
one of the most wealthy and distinguished citizens of the great free state 
of New York. He had s;one to Virsiinia, to preach to the slaves. He 
had every where succeeded ; was every where beloved by the slaves, 
and honored by their masters. He had access to perhaps forty plan- 
tations, — on which he from tiine to time preached, — and wiiich 
might have been doubled, had his strength been equal to the work. 
In the midst of his usefulness — the storm of abolition arose. Mr. 
Thompson, like some baleful star landed on our shores; ore;anizpd a 
reckless agitation, made many at the north frantic with folly — and as 
many at the south fuiMous with passion. ^Ir. Van Renselear, like 
nviny others, saw a storm raging which they had no power to control; 
and like them withdrew from iiis benevolent labors. Tiie followitig 
brief statements made by him at a great meetins; of the colonization 
society of New York, exhibit his own view of the conduct and duty 
of the parties. 
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Tho Rev. (^orllandt Van Ronsclear, fonnerly of Albany, Init who lins lately rcsidc«l in 
Virginia, addressed tho incctiiig, and ut'tiM' alludiiij^ to thu (iiH'errnce of opinioD wliich pre- 
vailfMl aiiioni,' tho IVicMuiH of Colonization, touching tho prosfMil condition and treatment of 
tiio color(.'(i popuhilion in this country, j)roccodo(i to oli<;r reasons wliy tho people of the 
Jv'orlh should approach their l)rctbr»;n in tho South, wiio held th« <^ontrol of the colored 
population, with dullbronco. and ii>. a spirit of kindness and conciliation. 

Those roasouH were hriolly as follows: I. Hccaiisc tho people of the South had not 
consented to the oriif"i.,al introduction of slaves into (he country, but had solemnly, enrn- 
ostly, and repeatedly remonstrated affainst it. 2. Because having been born in the pres- 
ence of slavery, antf ac(;ustotnftd to it I'rom their iniiiiicy, they could not be expected to 
view it ii\ thf!saine light as we view it at the Nortli. Slavery beint? tiiore established by 
law, it was not in the power of individuals to act in roifard to it as their personal feelings 
might dictate. 'J'he evil had not been eradicated from the state of JSew York all at once : 
lt haill)een a gradual i)roeess, commencing with the law 171)1) and not consumated until 
IR'27. Ought we to (hiuouuce our Southern neighbors if they refuse to do tho work at a 
blow? The constitution of the United States tolerated slavery, in its articles appor- 
tioning rcprcseutatioa with reference to the slave population, and recpjiring the surrender 
of runaway slaves. 5. Slavery had been much mitigate-l of late years, and the condition 
of the slave population much asneliorated. Its former rigor was almost unknown. at least 
in Virginia, and it was lessening continually. Jtwas not consistent with truth to repre- 
S(;nt tiie slaves as groaning day and night under the lash of lyranical task-masters. And 
as to being kept in perfect ignorance, Mr. V. had seldom seen a plantation where some of 
the slaves could not read, and where they were not encouraged to learn. In South Caro- 
lina, where it was said tho gos-pel was systematically denied to the slaves, there were 
twenty thousand of theni church members in the iVlethodist denomination alone. He 
knew a small church where out of 70 communicants, .50 were in slavery. 6. There were 
v«ry great difficulties connected with the work of Abolition. The relations of slavery 
liad ramified tbemselves through all the relations of society. Tho slaves were compara- 
tively very ignorant; ihoir character degraded ; and they were unqualified for immediate 
freedom. A blunder in such a concern as universal abolition, woulil be no light matter. 
Mr. V. here referred to the result of experience and personal observation on the mind of 
the well-known Mr. Parker, late a minister of tliis city, but now of i\ew-Orleans. He had 
loft this city for the South -with the feeiinsj of an imniediate abolitionist ; but he had re- 
turned with his views wholly changed. After seeing slavery and slave-holders, and llist at 
the far South, he now declared the idea of immediate and universal abolition to be a gross 
absurdity. To liberate the two and a lialf millions of slaves in the midst of us, would be 
just as wise and as humane, as it would be to the father of a numerous family of young 
children to take them to the front door, and there bidtling them good bye. telfthem they 
wiire free, and send them out into the world to provide for and govern themselves. 7, For- 
eign interference was, of necessity, a delicate thing, and ought ever to be attempted with 
the utmost caution. 8. 'I'here was a large amount of unfeigned Christian an.xiety «t the 
South to obey dod and do good to man. ere were many tears and prayers continually 
poured out over the condition of their colored people, and the most earnest desire to miti- 
gale their sorrows. Were such persoas to be approached with vituperation and anathe- 
mas ? !l. There Avas no reason why all our sympathies should be confined to the colored 
race and utterly withheld from our white southern brethren. The apostle Paul exhibited 
no such s])irit. 10. .\ regard to the interest of the slaves themselves dictated a cautious 
and prudent and forbearing course. It called for conciliation : for the fate of the slaves 
depended on the will of their masters, nor could the north prevent it. The late lawi 
against teaching the slaves to read had not been passed until the Southern people found 
intlamatory publications circulating among the colored people. II. The spirit of th« cos- 
pel forbade all violence, abuse and threatening. The apostles had wished to call fire from 
heaven on those they considered as Christ's en»-inies ; but the Saviour, instead of approv- 
ing this fiory zeal, had rebuked it. 12. These Southern people, who were represented as 
BO gtossly violatinir all Christian duty, had been the subjects of gracious blessings from 
God in the outpourings of his Spirit, ' 1.3. When (iod convinced men of error, he did it in 
the spirit of mercy ; we ought to endeavor to do the same thing in the same spirit. 

The only remaining tesllniony relates to the states of Louisiana 
and iMississippi, in the south we.st. The letter fioni which it is taken 
is written by a son of that Mr. Finley, who perhaps more than any 
one else, set on foot the orit^iiial scheme of African colonization ; and 
whose name, as a man of pure and enlarged benevolence and wisdom, 
the enemies of his ))lans quote with respect. The son well deserves 
to have had such a lather. 

jXfw-Orlfims, March 12, 1835. 
In my former letter f gave you some account of the Icadinu' char,'>.otP amonjrst the free 
people of color who recently sailed from this port in the f?rig'''Ro' r." for Liberia. I 
then pronu.s«d you in my next to give you some account of the emancipated slaves who 
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sjiled in llic BMne expoiHiion. This proiniKii I will now tndnuvcir to Ailfil, and I wili liriT'in 
wiih the r.iise of an individual oinamripatiou, and tlion sUto Uio of an rnuvmriputcd 
faniilv, and conciudo witii an account of llie enuncipalioa of soveral fami^ios in- ilif. same 
iiKiividiial. 

The first case ailudod toia tliat of a young woman (^niancipatod by tho hni will and tCH. 
tamciilof tlie late Judj^o Juuios Workman, of this city, the same who left a lotracy nf wn 
thiiii-;aiid doUars to the American ('olonizalion Society. Judge Workman's will contains 
tlip followin;,' clause in relation to her, vi/. ; — I rtuincst my htiitti Jihcr, Kitty, aquurtoioon 
}{irl. to bo sot free as «oon as convenient. And i rcciuvst mv oxcciitora mav scud hvr, n« 
siw. shall protcr, and they think best, eiliicr to the Colinizal'ion vSociety at JNorfolk, to he 
sent to Liiicria or to Haytij and if she prefer romaininij in Louisiana', That they may «n- 
dcavor to have an act passed for lier emancipation ; if the same cannot be attained other- 
wise; and it is my will that the sum of three hundred dollars be paid to her after she Rhatl 
he capable of receiving the same. 1 request my exoculors to hold in their hands money 
for this purpose. I particularly rnqucst my friend John G. Greene to take cliarpe of this 
girl, and do the best for her that he can." Mr. Ciioetic provided her with a handsome out' 
fit, carefully attended to iicr embarkation, and the shipment of her freight, and placed 
her under tfie care of the H.ev. CJloster Simpson. 

The next case, alluded to above, h that of a family of f '.even slaves emancipated for 
faithful and meritorious services, by the will of of the late Mrs. Bullock, of C'laihorne 
county, iMiss, Mrs. Moore, the sister and executrix of Mrs. Bullock's estate, gave them 
700 dollars to furnish an outfit and give them a start in the colony. 

Tho third and last case alluded to above, consisted of several families, amounting in the 
whole to % individual slaves bclonginor to the estate of the late James (ireen, of Adams 
county, Mississipi. The following interestinc circutnst.mces concerninsr their lihoration, 
were communicated to me by James Railey, l''s()., the brother-in-law and acting executor 
of Mr. Green's Kstate. Mr. Green died on the 15th of May, 181)2, the proprietor of about 
Kin slaves, and loft Mr. Railey, his brother-in-law, and his 'sistors, Mrs. Vi alley and Mrs. 
Wood, executors of his last will and testament. Mr. Green's will provides for the uncon- 
ditional emancipation of but one of his slaves — a faitid'ul and intelligent man named Gran- 
ger, whom Mr, Green had raised and taught to read, write, and keep uccnunts. He acted 
as foreman for his master for about five years previous to his death. Mr. Green, by hia 
will, left him 3000 dollars, on condition that he went to Liberia, otherwise, 2(.KK) dol- 
lars. Provision was also made in the will for securing to him hja wif«. Granger has been 
employed since the death of Mr. tJreen, until recently, as overseer for iMr. Railey, at a 
salary of (JOG dollars per annum. Granger declinei going to Liberia at present on account 
of the unwillingness of his mother to go there, .'"•he is very aged and infirm, and he is very 
much attached to her. She w.as a favorite slave of Mr. Green's mother, who emancipated 
her and left her a legacy of 1000 dollars. Granger came to this city with Mr. Railey to 
Bee his friends and former fellow-servants embark : and when he bade them farewell, he 
said, with a very emphatic tone and manner, " I will follow you in about 18 months." 

The executors of !^lr. Green's estate were by no means shick in rneetitig the testators 
wishes concerning these people. Mr. Railey accompanied them to New-Orleans, and 
both he and Mrs. Wood, who also wa.s in New-Orleans whilo they were preparing to em- 
bark, took a lively and active interest in providing them with everything '.Kicessary for 
their comfort on the voyage, and their welfare after their orriva! in the Colony, and placed 
i'l my hand 7000 dollars for their benefit, one thousand dollars of which were appropriated 
towards the charter of a vessel to convey tliem to the Colony with the privilege ftf 140 
barrels freight — ■sixteen hundred dollars' towards the purchase of an outfit, consisting of 
mechanics' tools, implements of agriculture, household furniture, medicines, clothing, 
••V-c, and the remaining four thousand four hundred dollars, partly invested in trade, goods, 
and partly in specia, were shipped and consigned to the Governor of Liberia, for their 
benefit, with an accompanying memorandum made out by Mr. Railey, showing how much 
was each one's portion. 

I will close this communication by relating one additional circumstance communicated 
to me by iVIr. Railoy, to sshow tho interest felt by Mr. Green in the success of the 
schonae of African Colonization, The day previous to his death, be eqiiesterd .Mr. Railey 
to Write a memorandum of sevcrAl things which he wished done after his dc^tath, which me- 
inorandiim contains the following clause, viz : — " After executing all my wishes a.sexpress- 
(mI by Will, by this memorandum, and by verbal communications, I sincerely hope there will 
•'e a handsonie sum left for benefitting the emancipated negroes eroignating from this .State 
tc Lilx^ria; and to that end I hare more concern than vow are aware of." 

1 am authorized by the Kxccutors to state that there' will be a rf^sidtt•im to Mr. Grcnrs 
»;.<latc of twenty or thirty-five thousand dollars, which they intend to ^.ppropriate in con- 
formity wjth the vfcws of Mr. Greeu expressed aboTC. Vours, tV.c, 

ROBERT S. FINLKV. 

And now I rest the case, and commit the re.sult to au eliglitened 
public. Here are iny proofs and ariruments showing as I believe 
conclusively, that the slanderous accusations against my country 'and my 
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brethren which I have come lo this city to repel, — are not only false, 
hut iucredihle. Here are my testimonials, few and casually gathered 
up, hut yet, as it seems to tne, irresisiibly convincing, that the people 
and churches of America — in the very thing charged, — have been and 
are acting, a wise, self-denying and huaume part. That they should 
move onward in it as rapidly as the happiness of aJl the parties will al- 
low, must he the wish of all good men. That obstacles should be inter- 
posed through the error, the imprudence, or the violence of well mean- 
ing hut ill-judging persons, is truly deplorable. But that we should be 
traduced before the whole world, when we are innoceent ; that we 
should first be forced into most difficult circumstances, and then forced 
to manage those circumstances in such a way as to cause our certain ruin, 
by ths very same people; or in default of submitting to both requir- 
aients,be forced first into war, and afterwards into a state of bitter mutual 
contention, only less dreadful than war itself, isoutraseousand intolera- 
ble. While we justly complain of these things, we discharge our- 
selves of the guilt attributed to us, and acquit ourselves to God and 
our consciences, of all the fatal consequences likely to follovir such 
conduct. 

Mr. THOMPSON rose, and spoke in nearly the following words: 
Mr. Chairman, 

If I were to say that I rose on the present occasion without a 
feeling of anxiety regarding the issue of the discussion now drawing 
to a close, I should say what is not the truth. 1 cannot remember 
that I ever stood before an auditory in a more interesting or responsi- 
ble position. The question before us is one of momentous magni- 
tude ; and that branch of it which to-night claims our special atten- 
tion, is Lf all others, the most solemn and delicate. 1 am, therefore, 
anxious, deeply anxious, respecting the impression which shall rest 
upon the minds of this assembly, when 1 have occupied the attention 
of yourself and of it, for a portion of time equal to that whicli has 
been expended by my opponent. If, however, I were to say that I 
rose with any feeling of alarm in the contemplation of the result of 
that ordeal through which I am about to pass, I should speak that 
which would be equally at variance with the truth. So (lir from in- 
dulging any fear, or wishing to propitiate this audience, 1 pray that 
for the sake of truth, humanity, and the country represented by my 
opponent ; for the sake of our character in the sight of God at the 
audit of the great day ; tlierc may be a severe, jealous and impartial 
judgment formed, according to the evidence which shall be submitted. 
Or, if it be impossible to hold the balance strictly even, I ask that the 
bias for the present, may be in favor of my opponent. It is true, I 
am not an American. It is true, 1 was in the United States but four- 
teen months. It is true, I never crossed the Potomac ; never saw a 
slave, unless that slave had been brought to the North by some tem- 
porary resident. Receive, therefore, with caution and suspicion my 
statements. Let there be every discount upon my assertions which 
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my youth and rashness, my want of observation and experience de- 
nr.ind. At the same time I ask that every projier degree of respect 
shall be paid to the witnesses I shall bring before you ; and that how- 
ever my testimony may he doubltid, ilicn-s al, least may have the 
\veiii;ht which thr3ir character, and station, and opportunities shall ap- 
pear to entitle thecn to. 

I am accused of monstrous injustice towards America, when I say 
that in that country slavery wears its most horrid forms. In saying 
this, I must not be underi.tood as speaking according to the actual 
))hysical condition of the slave, or even of his legal and polircal con- 
dition, apart from the religion and insiimtions of the l.md in which ho 
lives. 1 judge not by t!ie number of links in his chain ; the niunher 
of lashes inflicted on his back ; the nature of his toil, or the quality 
or quantity of his food. !t is*, when irrespective of the treatment of 
the body, I find two nnllions of human beings regarded as merclinn- 
dise ; ranked with the beasts of tlje field, and reduced by the nei;li'Ct 
of their immortal minds to the condition of heathens ; it is when I 
find this awful system in full operation, surrounded hy the barriers 
and safeguards of the Law and the Constitution, in the Uniterl States 
of North America; tiie land of Republicanism, anrl Ciirisiiauity, and 
Revivals, that I say, Slavery in Amenen wenrs a form n>ore iiorrid 
than in any other part of the world. Yes, Sir ; when 1 am t(^ld that 
in that land, liberty is enjoyed to a geater extent than in any other 
country ; that the principles on which this liberty and inf!<'pendenre 
rest are these : " God created all men free anfi equal." Re^islatnc 
to Tyrants is obedience to God and See also two millions of cap- 
tives ; their dungeon barred and watched by proud R^jniblicans, and 
boasting Christians; 1 turn with horror and indii^naiion away, ex- 
claiming as I quit ihe^ickening scene, S avfM-y wears its most loath- 
some form in the United States of An)erica ! 

Biifore I come to that portion of my Adilress which I shall pre- 
sent as a reply to Mr. Breckinridge, I beg to say one word in vindi- 
cation of the character and tesnper of Ainerican Abolitionists; and I 
nni glad on this occasion to be able to cite the testimony of a gentle- 
man, whom Mr. l^reckinrtdge has not declined to call his friend ; I 
mean James G. Birney, Esq.. formerly residing in the same State 
with Mr. B., and now in Cincinnati. Mr. Birney made a visit to the 
North last year, for the purpose of ascertaining for himself, by actual 
observation and intercourse, the real character of the .Abolitionists, 
and the manner in which they prosecuted their work. Having done 
tiiis, he thus writes : 

Last spring I attended the Ohio Anti-Slaverv Convenlson •, wa* present at the rpttral 
ineetiuga of the American Anti-Slaverv Society in Kew York, and at the Anti-Mntfry 
Convention held in [Boston. On these several occasions, I became ncquaintod. and dclibe- 
rnls'd with, it may be, not less than one thousand persons, who may bo latrly ?et down as 
amon? tli«> most intelligent of the abolitionists. Subiifrtst-n which th<^ mopt divfrfe npin- 
inna were entertained, and which to ambitions and un'traincd niindfi wnjld he niiMtitifr nnd 
dissensions in the extreme, were discnssod with the loott ^-alm and nnruillcd oniO'-nire. 
Anlwhita some of the l°vliu2 jourmls W'm tremi.ic: with th<» foti!est and vVe fdfrst 
charges of mor.il and political turpitude : while there were produced in their a^sf'tnldies 
placards, calling on the roob for appropriate doeds, apd dcsignatitu; Ih*? tiuif ni\<! plae<» of 
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holding their moetings, that its violence might know at what point it might most effectu. 
(illy sponc! itself; yet, never elsewhere have I eoeii so much of sedate deliberation of 
sober conclusion, of dignified moderation, sanctified by earnest prayer to Cod, not only 
for the oppressed, but for the oppressoi of his fellow; not only for $uch as they loved, but 
for their slanderers, and persesutors, and enemies. 

The above is a fair account, so far as my knowledge enables me to speak, of the char- 
acter of those whom you aro pleased to describe " a band of fanatical abolitionists." 
Light and rash minds, unaccustomed to penetrate to the real causes of great revolutions 
in public sentiment, will, of course, think and speak contemptuously of them, while the 
philosophic ob-scrver clearly sees, that such antagonists of error, arnsed with so powerful 
a weapon as the Truth, must, at all times, be invincible ; and that in the end they will be 
triumphant. 

A word, too, before I come' to the stpje of the churches, with re- 
gard to Mr. Breckinridge's conchiding topic last evening ; to which I 
had not, of course, any opportunity to reply ; and, as ihe lime allotted 
for this discussion is now determined, I shall be permitted to dwell a 
few moments on the subject. Mr. Breckinridge did, I am ready to 
acknowledge, with tolerable fairness, state the views of the abolition- 
ists with regard to prejudice against color ; that it was sinful, that it 
ought to be abandoned, and that the colored man should he raised to 
the enjoyment of equal civil and religious privileges with the whites. 
But after he had laid down, generally sjieaking correciiy, the views 
of the abolitionists, he proceeded to put the most unfair interpreta- 
tion upon those views, and strangely contended that they were direct- 
ly aiming to accomplish the amalgamation of the races in the fullest 
sense of that word. Once again, 1 deriy this. Once again \ appeal 
to all that the abolitionists have ever written or spoken : to their pub- 
lished, official, solemn, authoritative disclaimers ; and 1 say on tny 
behalf and on theirs, that witii the intermixture of " the races," as 
they are called, (a phrase I do not like,) the abolitionists have noth- 
ing to do. What they have ever contended for is this, that the col- 
ored man should now be delivered from the condition of a beast ; 
that he should cease to he regarded as the property of his fellow 
man ; and that according to the laws of the slate regulaiing the qual- 
ifications of citizetiSj he should he admitted to a participation of il)e 
privileges that are enjoyted by other classes of the cotmviunity. We 
liave never asked for more. We have left the doctrine of amalga- 
mation to be setded by our opponents. The slave holders arc the 
amalgamationists whose licentiousness has gone far to put an end to 
the existence of a black race in the South, and who are still carrying 
on, to use their own expression, "a bleaching system," whitening 
the population of the South, so that you may now discover all shades 
of colored persons ; from those who are so fair that they are scarcely 
distinguishable from the whites, to the pure black of the unmixed ne- 
gro. But my opponent defeated himself. While attempting to ex- 
pose the folly and wickedness of amalgamation, he at the same time 
contended that the tiling was physically impossible ; that even a par- 
tial amalgamation could only be brought about by polygamy or pros- 
titution, but that general amalgamation was hopeless, because physi- 
cally impossible. If the thing be utterly beyond the reach of the 
nbolitinnisf:>, why dread it as an evil ? Why not let the abolitionists 
pursue their foolish and impracticable schemes ? Why so much wrath 



ncainst tlicm for aim'mg al that which nature has rendered unatlainn- 
i)le. I leave Mr. Breckinridge lo find his way out of this diflicuhy 
in the l)e3l manner he is ahle. 

Again, we are tnki, that in attempting to bring about amalgamation, 
and in preventing C()k')nizalion, we are interlering wiih the pur/tosvs 
of God J fighting against His ordinances, and exposing Afiica to the 
liorrors of exienninntion, slioukl the descendants of Shem or Japhet 
colonize her shores, and not the black rnon who iins sprung from her 
tribes. I confess I am sonjewhat surprised, when told by a Presby- 
terian clerfrviiian of Calvinistic sentiments, that I am to ree.ulate mv 
conduct towards my fellow-men by liie jmrposcs of God, rather d)an 
i)y ihc law of God. This is surely a new doctrine ! What, J ask, 
liave I to l\o with the decrees of the Almighty? lias he not given 
me a law by which lo walk ? Has he not Kjid me to love my neigh- 
bor as myself? to "honor all men?" Am I not told that God hath 
made of niu blood all nations of men for to dwell on all tlie face of 
tiie earth? Where is tiie j)iohibition to marry with Siiem or Hau). 
{ know of no directions in the Old Testament respecting marriages, 
save such as were founded on religious diflerences, and I have yet to 
learn that there are any in the New Testament. That blessed i3ook 
declares, that in Christ Jesus there is neither Jew nor Greek, circum- 
cision nor uncircumcision. Barbarian, Scythian, bond nor free, but ail 
are one. The only injunction I am aware of is this, '' be not une- 
qually yoked toj:ether with unbelievers." 

Mr. i^reckinridge made a considerable parade of his knowledge of 
Univer.^id History, and pretended to builcl his theory upon ihe most 
correct historical data. Winie upon this subject of amaJframaiion and 
cxtcrminafion, I will take the liberty of submitting one or two in- 
rjuiries 10 Mr. Breckinridge. 

Is there any law in America forbidding ministers to c'elel>ratc mnr- 
riai^cs beuvcen Japhethite American Christians and Jewesses, (by 
bin!), even if Christians by faith.) and Jews, (evtm if Christians.) to 
marry Japheltiile, American fensales ? If there be not, then, why 
ma) Siiem and Japhet intermarry, but Ham wiih neither? Again: 
If there be no such law, then the docirine about Noah's three sons, is 
not a principle on which the American j)eoplc act, but Mr. B.'s indi- 
vidual doguja, got up lo defend a lino of conduct really proceeding 
without reference to any such principle. If it he said that Jewish 
and Japhethite Aa)ericans are very nearly, if not altogether, of the 
satne color ; and that there are no political evils to be dreaded frntn 
the intermixture of Jews with Japlicthites ; I reply, that, admliiini; 
the truih of both these representations, is not the sin of mixing iVoali's 
sons, and counter-working the designs of God, the ?arne in the case 
of S'uem and Japhet as it would be in the case of Japhet or Shem 
with the tribes of Ham ? Again, 

Did the Romans, (Japhetiiites,) exterminate the Jews, (Shemites?) 

Did the Arab Sliemite confjuerors of Kgypt exterminate the an- 
cient inhabitants (Ha.miies,) who still exist, and are known by ilie 
name of Copts or Cophti ? 
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Did nol the Tartars, now Turks, a (Jnpliethite tribe,) when ihny 
conquered the Caliph?, embrace the religion of the conquered, who 
were iMohaniedans and Shemiies ? 

Did noi the Shensite Mohaniedans conquer the Persians, (Jfipheth- 
iies.) a part of whom, who would not embrace the Mohatiiedan re- 
ligion, and could not be tolerated by the iMohamedans in theirs, (viz. 
fire worshi]),) tlee to India, where ihey still exist, known by the name 
of Guebers,' while ihe rest of the peop 

amalgamated with tiieir conquerors ; and is not the niodern 1 ersian 
laniiuage a proof of this, in which all the terms of religion and sci- 
ence ai-e Arabic, (Shemiic,) ihc rest of the language being a collnvies 
of the Deri, Zend, and Pehlavi dialects, which the most eminent phy- 
lologists consider as all resolvable into Sanscrit, the most ancient Ja- 
phethite speech existing? 

Tlie cases of the Komans and Jews, and of the Arab conquerors 
of Egypt and ihc Coj)ts, are instances of conquest ivUfioui extcrmwct' 
tion; tiie parlies remaining dissevered by religious dificrences. Ihe 
cases of ihe Tartar-Turks, and the Arabs, an(^l of the Arahs^ and the 
Persians, are cases of conquest withom exfe?;minntion, and ivilh nmal- 
g vnation; the conquerors in the first case having adopicd ihe reli- 
gion of the conquered, and the conquered in the second case, that 01 
the conquerors. 

Instead of the Americans proceeding in their conduct towards the 
colored people with any leference either to the divine laws or the di- 
vhic decrees, ii)ey act solely under the influence of their pride and 
prejudice. How their prejudice was in the first place produced, it is 
not neces«:ary at this time lo inquires. 1 may just remark that co^or 
has long been the b:i(li;p of siaverv. Long have die negroes been an 
enslaved and degraded clas^. The chihl is tutored to look upon a 
colored man as an inferior, and this feeling of superiori'y, im|)lanted 
early in the mind of the child, growing with his ijrowlh, and strengdi- 
ening u ith his sfrenglli, becomes at last a confiruied and aluiost in- 
vincible principle, di^pe-sing him* widi ca;:erness U) adopt any views of 
revelation which will permit bin) to cherish and gratify his pride and 
haired towards die cf)lored man. Hence has arisen the aristocracy 
of the skin. Hence ihe many lamentab'e departures from the S[)irit and 
precepts of the gospel, every day witnessed in ihe United Siaies. 
Two illustnitions of the force of prejudice are now before me. The 
first is a short ariicle from the INew York F'vangelist, copied inio 
the Scotish Guardian of this city. I will read it entire. It is as 
follows: 

A H.'.Rn Case, A nntive born Americnn applied to our authorities this morning for a 
liceiisp t') clrivi a c-irt. He has hfvn for vcars omplnyrd as a porter in Pearl ti^trect, pr'"- 
cipally amnnsi the bonksellers, w ho wore his potitioiicis to ti e number of fottv tiims. t ■• 
is an honest, temperate, and in every respect a worthv man ; of an amialile disposition, 
muscular fnmT, and of ijood address, and every way cairnlatcd for the f-iluation >'*^, 
besides beinir a member of the Society of Friends, a Fuflicient recf nanendntien of ilsf' i 
for the otPr.-o is now filled in part by swearinijr. drunken, (luarrellinfr foreigners, wlio arc 
daily distnrhinnr tiip quiet of our streets by their broils, and endangering the lives of our 
citi;iju8 bv their infuriate conduct, 
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Wm. S. Hewlett was refused by our Mayor, on the ground of public opinion ! because 

" . cuilty of a skin 

ISol coloro'd iikc his own." 

Hcwlfitt owns property in William Street, to the amount of 20,CC0 dollars ; but prc- 
forr.. iinlikt} ninny ui' no niore income, a life of industry and economy, to seeking " olium 
cum digiutute." 

" Wliat man seeing this. 
And having hnmiui feelings, does not blush, 
And hany his head to own liimscif a man.*' 

The next is found in a ieller wiitten by a Professor Sinitli, of tlie 
W(]s!oyan Univer.sity, Conneciiciii, who, while vindicating; the Univer- 
s'ly fioai ihe charge of having; expelled a young man "for ihe crime 
o! color," makes I lie followitjg admission : 

"That it would be dilficnlt. in the present state of public feclinfr, to preEprve a color- 
pfi iiulividua! from inquietude hi any ol" cur collegiate Bchools, and to rei.dcr Jiis connec- 
tion wiih theui tolerable, is not denied.'' 

I 'conie now, (continued Mr. T.) to the state of the American 
Chinches, in regard to Slavery ; and to attempt a justification of the 
heavy chartres 1 have broujiht ngainst them. If at die close of this 
ntidrcss it shall appear that I have ini?rcpre$;enied the Chiistian? of 
America ; ihiii I iinve siaied as facts, things which are untrue, I sol- 
emnly c;\ll upon Jhose who have hitherto vindicated my reputation, 
nnd sustained me as the iruthftd advocate of the cause of human 
rii^hts, to discard me as ulterly disqualified to be their rrprcjipntntive 
ill so sacred a work, because, capable of plea;'ing for JUSTICE at 
ilie cxpen-ve of TRU'CH. 

Of slaveholding ministers in America. Mr. Breckinridge has assert- 
ed, d,;it dKn' ;,re as ONK IN A THOUSAND, or at most, as 
OM': i]\ F'lVl-: HUNDRED. The first document I shall cpiote 
m disprove this assertion, will be a letter in the " Southern Reliifious 
TeloLMiiph," of October IH , 1635, addressed to the Presbyterian 
Clergy of Viroiniii ; written to warn those ministers against j)insuit3 
calciihitcd to injure their spirituality, destroy their useRd->ess, and pre- 
vent those revivals of reliiiion with which other portions of the Clunch 
of Christ iiad been favored ; also to account for an apparent declen- 
sion in piety in the State uencral'y. h is proper to reu^ark, that the 
letter from whicii I make the present extract, was not writicn to pro- 
mote the cause of abolition ; that the writer never imagined it woidd 
be- used on such an occasion ; and that the newspaper in which it ap- 
pears is ;pro-slavery to the very core. 

" fn one reeion of country, where [ am acquninted. of rather more than TfHRTY 
Prisbvteri.nn ministers, includins: missionaries. TWKNTY are farmers, viz. (phinters 
■'!>'i Sl.AVKHOLDia^S.) O.N A fRHTTY EXTEISSIVK SCAI.H: three are school 
if 'iciirrs ; one is a farmer and a teacher ; one, a farmer and a merchant, and joint prrprie- 
f'lr "f iron works, which must be in operation on the Sabbath ; and one is a farmer and 
f'l'tor of a political newfipnper. These farmers cenorallv superintend their own business. 
TilF.V OVF.RSRF, TtlKIli )\E(J1U)F,S, nlfend to their stork, make purchases, and visit 
^f'.<" mirkcts to make sale of their crops. Thev necessarily have much intercourse with 
ihnir noifjhbors un worldly business, and no? uiifrcquenlly come into unpleasant collision 
"ith the merchants." 

0, Sir, what a revelation of tilings is here ! These are not the cal- 
'J'nnios of George Thompson, but the confessions of one, striving 
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eanipsily to awnken the aUeniiun of the Virginia clergy to a sense of 
the doi^rutlalion niid banuiiness of the phurch, and to direct their at- 
leiilion 10 the main cansos of such himentable cflects. 

Next, perniii me to request your attention to an extract from "An 
Address to the Presbyterians ol" Kentnci^y, jiroposing a phni for the 
instriieiion and eniaiuipiitinn of their slaves; by a Coniniittee of the 
SYNOD OF KElNTl'CKY. Cincinnati : publislicd by Eli Tay- 
lor, ISli;')." We shail, in this document, get at the oj)inion of men, 
sensiiively jealous for the honor, purity, and usefulness of the Pres- 
Ijyterian churches, fro(Ti which Mr. Breckinridge is A DELEGATE. 
Wh at Kay they of slavery in general, and liie practice of THEiR 
CHURCH in particular: 

Hrutnl slripoa, nnd all tlio varifnis kinds of porsonal indignities, are iir.ttlio only spe- 
cies of cruelty, whicli slavery liecnses. Tiio lawcioos noi recognize tlio family relalinns 
of a slave ; and extends to him no protection in the cnjnymcnt of domestic endearments. 
The nieniUers of a slave fan\ily may be forcibly separated, so that tfiey .shall never more 
Jiiuei. until the final jiidjrment. And cupidity often induces tlie inaster.s (o practise what 
the law allows. Hrotliers and sisters, patents and children, husbands and wives, are torn 
nsiinder, and permitted to sec each otiier no more. 'J'licse acts are daily occurring in ti.e 
midst of us. The shrieks and the agony, often witnessed on such occasions, proclaim 
Willi a trumpet-tongue, the inuiuity and cruelty o( our system. The cry of these sufferers 
goes u|) tiilfie ears of the [.ord of\Sabaolh. There is "not a neiglibor'lmod, where these 
heart-rending scenes arc not displayed. There is not a viliage or rfiad that docs not be- 
hold the sad jtrocessinn of mananled outcasts, whose chains and mournful countenances 
tell that they are exiled by force fron> all that tlieir hearts held dear. Our church, years 
ago, raised its voice bv soicnin warning against tliis flagrant violation of every jirincipie of 
niercv, justice, and humanilv. Yet Wli^ BLUSH TO A iNNOUINCC 'J'O YOU A^D 
TO tllK WORUI). TltA'i'.'THIS \VAHNli\(; HAS RRKN OFTI^iN' DLSl^KCAHD- 
EO. i'A'KN BY THOSK WHO nOf,D TO OUR COMMlii^nON. CASKS HAVK 
OC(JURHKl). IN OUR OWN DKNOMINATlOiV, VVMI'.HI-^, I^IWKJ-:.S.«<OHS OF TUB 
iiKMGION OK MKHCY JAVF. TORN Till': iMO'1'HF-R FROM Hl'Ji CHlL>DKi:N. 
AND SF.NT IIFR INTO A iMF.RCH.KSS AINl) RF.TIJRjNUFSS F.XILK. YF.T 
ACTS OF DlSCil'LIiM", HAVE RARELY FOLLOWEI^ SUCH C0N13UCT." 

Follow me now into the GENERAE ASSE!\H3LY of the Pres- 
byterian ('hmrh of tiie United Slates, convened in Pili.-burgh, Penn- 
sylvania, in May, 1835, and let the individual who addresses you be 
forgotten, while you listen to the things uttered in the midst of that sol- 
enni convo(>ation. At the time wlien the passages ! am about to 
read, were spoken, there were silting in that Assend)ly, men from all 
parts of the counlry. The Southern Churches fully represented by 
row upon row of ministers and elders from every rejiion of the 
slavehoiding Stales. In that Assembly, one year from this time, did 
the Rev. J. II. Dickey, of tlie Chilicoihe Presbytery, Ohio, (a cler- 
gyman who liad passed thirty years of his life in a "slave Stale.) and 
^!r. Stewart, a ruling elder from the Presbytery of Si-huyler, Illinois, 
make the following statements, which have remained, l' believe, un- 
contradicted to ibis hour : 

"He (ISIr. Dickey,) bnlieved there were many, and great evils in the Presbyterian 
Church ; but the doctrine of slavehoiding. he was fullv persuaded, wa."? the worst "heresy 
now found in the Church." 

Mil. STEWART— -I hope this Assembly are prepared to come out fullv. and declare 
their sentiments, that slavehoiding is a most ilagraiit and heinous SEN. Let us not pass 
it by in this indirect way, while so munv thousands and thousands of our fellow-crea- 
tures are writhing under the lash, often inflicted too bv MEMSTERS APsD ELDE1^^^ 
OF THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH." 
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IN THIS CHURCH, a man may take a free born chilil. force it away from its pa- 

roritti, to wliom God gave it in charge, saying, ' Bring it up for in*',' and sell it as a bcitst, 

or hold it in perpotiml bondage, and not Dnly escape corporal nuiiisiiincnt, Init rraUv be 

estf'.'taod an excellent Christian. NAY, F.VEiV MiNISTKHS OF 'VllD GOSi'KL, 

A.NO DOCTORS OF DIVINITY, may engage in this unholy traffic, and yet sustain liiuir 

hiiih and holy calling." 
■^it"* # » # * » *■ *> * *■ 

• KLOFRS, MINISTERS, AND DOCTORS OF DIVINITY, ARK WITH BOTH 
UA.NDS KNC.AC.ED IN TUF PKAC'IMCF. A iilavt- 

hoUler who is" nraking gains by the trade, may have as goo<l a character foi honesty as any 
olhifr man,'' 

" iNo Innaruage can j)aint the injustice and abominations of slavery, But in tlseso United 
Siritoii. tliis vast amount of moral turpitude i.s (as I bt»licvoi .jiislly chargeable to the Cluirch. 
I do not moan lo say those church members who actually engajfc in this diabolical prac- 
tice, hut I mean to siiy THF CHUHCil. Yes, Sir. all the infidelity that is the result of 
this iinjiL^t conduct of the professed followers of CIIRIST ■, all the unholy amalgamation; 
all tlio tears and groans ; all the eyes that have been literally plucked from their sockets j 
all iho piins and violent deaths from the lash, and the various engines of torture, and all 
the souls that are, or will be eternally damned, as a consequence of slavery in these 
Uiuted Stutes, ARF ALL JUSTLY CHARCFAHLK TO THF. CIUJRCH ; AND 
lIi)\V MUCH FALLS TO THF SHARE OF THIS PARTICULAR CHURCH YOL^ 
CAN FSTLMATF AS WFLL AS I." 

"The judgments of Cod are staring this Church full in the face, and threatening her dis- 
solution. She is all life ttnd nerve in matters of doctrine, and on some points where men 
inw honestly differ ; while sins of a crimson dye are committed in open day, BY MKM- 
BKKS OF THIS CFiURCH WITH PKRFliCT IMPUNITY." 

I appeal to you, Sir, nnd this audience ; did George Thompson 
over utter charges against the American churches more awful than 
those contained in the extracts I have rend — extracts IVorn speeciics 
made ill liie General Assembly of the body from which Mr. Breckin- 
ridge is a delegate ? 1 leave for the presctit the Presbyterians, and 
proceed to notice the state of the 

iMETHODlST EPISCOPAL CHURCHES. 

Mr. Breckinridge displayed great regard for the reputation of this 
body. Ho believed they were ahnost free from the sin of slavehold- 
inj: — their discipline \vas most einphaiic in its condemnation of it, and 
iie defied mo to show that any Methodist was engaged in the infernal 
practice of slave trading. First, as to the probable extent of slavery 
in the church. On this point 1 shall quote from a solemn and authen- 
ticated document issued by a number of ministers in the Methodist 
Episcopal body in New Elngland, enuiled : — 

"An appeal nn the subject of Slavery, addressed to the members of the New England 
and New Hampshire conferences of the Methodist f'piscopal Church •," and signed by 

SHIPLKY W. WILSON. 
ABRAM D. MRRRH.L. 
L\ ROY SUNDFRLAND. 
GF.ORGF STORRS. 

Boston, Dec. I9th, 1834-. JARED PERKINS. 

In answer to the question — 
When will slavery cease from our church, if we continue to al- 
ter our rules againn it as we have done for some years past they 
observe — 

" But we will not dwell on this part of our subject ; it is painful enough to think of-, and 
•1^ members of the Methoaist I'piscopal Church, and as Methodist preachers, we readily 
conless we are exceeitingly atHicted with a view of it, and still more with a knowledge of 
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tho fact, that the "great ovil" of slavery has been increasing, both amoncf the membership 
and ministry of thft Methodist Kpiscopid C'litirch, al n fearful ro^t, for thirty or forty years 
past, 'riio f^oiicral niiiniu;s of our Annual Conferences, announce about 80,()(J0 culnred 
mtiinbcra in our clinrcih ; and it is hi}^lily probable, from various reasons which niijj;ht be 
named, that us iniDuj an nixt.y thotnand. or upiiuird,< of (head, arc sluvea ; l)ut what propor- 
tion of these and others, are enslaved by the MtlltoUiit immhcrs and MdhotUst preachers, 
we have no moans <»f deiormining precisely ; but the uUeratiouH which have iieen made in 
the d;sci[)line, show at once that /he nuiiibvr ii neither ft w nor xmull ; and if this evil was 
a "■ <,'reat'' one lifty years a<:o, what most it be now? What will it be tifty or a hundred 
yoirs heuco. ,«)/jr»it/r/ the dincipline be Al.'VFAiFA) as it has been durin'j; half a crnhiry past? 
Wh(» ran tell where this " trreat" and t[rowiii:( ''evil,"' will end ? We frequently heir 
Cliristians and (,'hristiaii ministers oxpressini,' the tfreatrst fears I'or the safety of the "po- 
litical" union «)f these United .States, whenever the subject of slavery is mentioned ; but 
no fears as to the prosperity and peace of the Christian church, though this "evil" bo 
ever so " great," and though it bo increased every day a thousand fold. But can it be 
fiupposed that any branch oi' the Christian church is in a healthy and prosperous state, 
while it slumbers and nurses in its bosom so great an evil." 

In reply lo iho challenge to produce one instance of a slave trad- 
ing Methodist, I give the IbllowinLr from " Zion's VValchnian," a 
JMethodist newspaper, j/iiblislied in New York. It is from a letter of 
a correspondent of that paper : 

" A man came among us where I was preaching, a class-leader, from Georgia, having a 
regular certiiicate, who appeared to be very zealous, exhorting and praying in our meet- 
ings, &c. 1 thought I had got an excellent helfjerj but, on inquiring his business, 1 found 
he was a .SLwWK TRADKR : come on purpose to buy up men, women, and children, to 
drive to the South ! ! ! I expostulated with him ; but he said it w;is not thought wrong 
where he came from. I told him we could not (tonnteiiajice such a tiling here, and that 
we could hold no fellowship with him." He farther told me that an inquiring of a slave 
he had with him, wintscvrt of a master he was, he replied, " I have had four masters, but 
this is the most cruel of them all ;" and told him, as a proof of it, to look at his back, 
which, Slid the minister, " wis cut with a whip, from his head to his heels ! !" The Rev. 
S. W. Wilson, of .Andover, United States, gives also an extract of a letter he had seen 
from a gentlennn of high standing, who was at the South at the time of writing, which 
says. '• 'i'he .South is too much interested in the continuance of slavery, to hear any thing 
noon the snbiect. The proTchers of the gospel are in the snm.e condemnation, and 
MI-yrHOlMst IMililACHKRS KSPECIALLY. The principal reason why the Molho- 
dis's in these rcLMnns are more niinifrons and popiihirthin other denominati(>ns is, THKY 
STICtv SO (;iX)-KLV TO SUAVKRV!! THKV UEiNOUiNCE liOTH THE ABO- 
LITlONiSTS AiVD THE COLOiMZATIOiMSTS." 

Toshowihe extent to which THE BAPTIST CHURCHES 
SHARK THE GUH.T OF THE SYSTEM OF SLAVERY 
IN AMERICA, it will be snHicient to rend an exiract from a ieiter 
addressed lo the Board of Bmlisl ministers in and near London, hy 
the Rev. Lticiiis Holies, D. D., the Corresponding Secretary of llie 
American Baptist Board of Foreign Missions. The tes'.imony is the 
stronirer, because the whole letter is a carefully written apology for 
Soutliern roligions slaveholders, and an attempt to silence the remon- 
strances of i!^e English churches. 

"There is a pleasing degree of union among the multiplying thousands of Baptists 
throughout the land. Brethren from all parts of the country meet in one General Con- 
vention and co-operate in sending the gospel to the heathen. Our Southern brethren are 
liberal and zealous in tho promotion of evervholy enterprize for the extension of the en?- 
pel. THRY Al^E, GENERALLY, BOTH ftJ.L\IST£RS AND PEOPLE, SLAVE- 
HOLDEl^S." 

In this connection, I may notice the recommendation of the work 
of Drs. Cox and Hoby. We are a>sin'ed by Mr. Breckinridge, 
(though he confesses he has not read the bonk,) that every represen- 
tation it contains relative to slavery ^mv>x\g the Baptists in America," 
may be relied on. That book, thus endorsed bv Mr. B., informs us 
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that the depiUntion were perniitled lo sit in the convention at Rich- 
niond, Viipnia, only on condiiion of profound silence, toucliing the 
uroniis of more thnn two millions of lieiuhonizcd slaves. We are 
mavelv tohi that the ifitroducuon of abolition uotild have been " an 
lN'n<US10N, as RUDE as it u-onld have been UNWELCOME." 
It would, says the Delegates, have " FRUSTRATED every object 
of nur mission;" "awakened IIOSTIUITY, and kindled DIS- 
LIKE;" " ronsedinto EMBITTERED ACTIVTIT feelini;s be- 
tween Christian brethren, which must have SEVERED the Baptist 
churches." It would have occasioned the "UTTER CONFU- 
S10!\ OF ALL ORDER, the RUIN of all Christian leelina," and 
«'TOE DESTRUCTION OF ALL LOVE AND FELLOW- 
SHIl*;" and the Convention would cidier have been " DISSOLV- 
ED" by MAGISTERIAL INFLUENCE," or "THEDEl^ 
l!:GATES WOULD HAVE DISSOLVED THEMSELVES." 
Yet this was a sacred and heavenly meeting," in which " tlie kind- 
liest emotions, the warmest affections, the loveliest spirit towards our- 
selve?, (the Baptist Delegates,) towards England and niankind" cx- 
isled ! Oh, Sir, is it possible to draw a more afiectins; picnu-e of the 
withering and corrupting influences of slavery, than is here presented lo 
our view in this description of th.e triennial convention of Baptist min- 
isters, assembled in the city of Richmond, Virginia, in the year 1835. 

AMOS DRESSER'S CASE. 

1 proceed to notice the case of Amos Dresser ; the young man who 
was so inhumanly tortured by the citizens and j)roress!ng Christians of 
the city of Nashville, Tennessee. I can assure my opponent, that 
the discrepancy in my statements which he has noticed, is an error in 
rt^porting. 1 ain not aware of having ever stated the number of el- 
ders in the committee to be eleven. My statement of the case has 
alwjiys been simply this — that Mr. Dresser, a pious and respectable 
youiiji; man, was apprehended in Nashville, on suspicion of being on 
nbolitiotiist ; brought before a Vigilance Committee, and. according 
10 "Lynch Law," was sentenced to receive twenty lashes with a 
cowskin, on his bare back. That he was so punished ; and that upon 
the Committee were seven ciders of the Presbyterian church, and 
one Carnpbellite minister. The whole case as narrated bv Mr. Dres- 
ser, and j)ublished in the Cincinnati Gazette, is now before me. The 
Committee, by which Mr. Dresser was tried and sentenced, is called a 
''Committee of Vigilance and Safely." 

The following are the names of the seven elders in the Presbyte- 
rian Church : 

JOHN' McnoL, 
ALFltA KiNGSI.F.Y, 
A. A. CVSf^K.I'AY, 
WM. AR.M«^T['«ONa. 
SAMUF-L SKAV. 
S. V. r>. STr)i;T. 
S. C. B0f51XS()N. 

The name of the Caroj.ibctlite Minister. TMOMA!:' C L;1ILCP.;- E. 

19 
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The Committee, after examiniog his books, papers, and private 
memoranda, and liearing his defence, found him guilty — 1st. "Of be- 
ing a member of an Anii-Shivery Society in Ohio." 2d. Of hav- 
ing in liis possession periodicals published by the American Anti- 
Slavery Society." And 3d, Tiiey BKLIEV'ED he had circulat- 
ed these periodicals, and advocated in the community the principles 
ihey inculcated." The Chairman, (says Mr. Dresser,) then pro- 
nounced that I was condemned to receive twenty lashes on my bare 
back, and ordered to leave the place in twenty- four hours. This 
was not an hour previous to the commencement of the Sabbath. 
Mr. Dresser gives the following account of the infliction of the 
sentence : 

" I knelt to receive the punishment, which was inflicted by Mr. Branghton, the city 
officer, with a HEAVY COVVSKfN. When the infliction ceased, an involuntary feeling 
of thanksgiving to God, for the fortitude with which J had been enabled to endure it, 
arose in my aoul, to which I began aloud to give utterance. The death-like silence that 
prevailed tor a moment, was suddenly broken, with loud exclamations, " G — d d — m him, 
atop his prayin<;." I was raised to my feet by Mr. 13raughton , and conducted by him to 
my /.odging, where it was thought safe for me lo remain but for a few moments. 

" Among my triers, there was a groat portion of the respectability of .Nashville. 
Nearly half the whole number, professors of Cliristinnity, the reputed stay of the church, 
supporters of the cause of benevolence in the form of tract and missionary societies and 
Sabbath schools, several members and most of the elders of the Presbyterian church, 
from who.se hands, but a few days before, I had received the emblems of the broken body, 
and shed blood of our blessed Saviour." (! ! ! !) 

Mr. Breckinridge has twice referred to the appearance of a runa- 
way slave at my lectures in London, and has accused me of carrying 
him about with me, to enact interludes during my meeting. I can 
assure Mr. Breckinridge that i never had any thing to do with the at- 
tendance of Moses Roper at my meetings, or with the speeches he 
delivered. On neither of the occasions mentioned had 1 any knowl- 
edge of his being in the chapel until I found him among the rest of 
my auditors. As for denying the facts staled by him, knowing as I 
do the brutalizing effects of slavery, and the stale of society in the 
' slave States of America, it is out of the question. 1 see noihing in 
the facts stated by Mo?es Roper at all improbable. Since I last came 
to this city, 1 have read in an American newspaper, an account of an 
affair in Tennessee, at which the blood runs cold. A black man hav- 
ing committed some crime, was lodged in prison by the authorities, 
but being demanded by the citizens) Was given up to them, tied to a 
tree, and BUR^iT ALIVK! During; my residence in the United 
Slates, a negro was burnt alive, according to a sentence given by one 
of the constituted tribunals of the State I It was called an exempla- 
ry punishment, and many of the papers throughout the country were 
filled with long and learned articles, justifying the horrid outrage. 
Mr. Breckinridge may point to the laws and' the constitution of the 
country, but I tell him they and the authorities appointed to enforce 
thefn are alike powerle.ss, 1 point him to the atrocities of Lynch 
law all over the land ; to the brutal massacre of tlie gamblt^rs in Mis- 
sissippi, where men in the broad davlii^ht were draggt'd forth, and tied 
by the neck to branches of trees, their eyes starting from their sockets, 
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and their wives driven across the river, in open boats j their lives 
ihren'ened, for daring to ask for the dead bodies of their husbands. 
I ask if any law reached the fiends in human sljape, who perpetrated 
thc3(i deeds. I asii. Mr. i3reckinridge if any law punished the felons 
of Cbarlesion, who, seizing the public conveyances, violated the con- 
slitiiiion, and tlie law of the State, by robbing the mail bags of their 
conients, and burning them ? Did not the Post Master General en- 
couragingly say, "1 cannot sanction, but I will not condemn what 
ymi have done. In your circumstances I would have acted in a sim- 
ilar manner." Need I remind Mr. Breckinridge of the mobs at the 
North ; the riots of New York ; the sacking of Mr. Tappan's house, 
and the demolition of colored schools ? Laws there may be, but 
while slavery exists, and is defended by public sentiment, and while 
the ferocious prejudice against, color remains, they will want the "ex- 
ecutory principle," without which they are but cruel mockery. 

A glance at the moral and religious state of the slave population 
will show the amount of care and attention exercised by the Cliris- 
tian churches at the South. 

What says the Rev. C. C. Jones, in a sermon preached before two 
associations of planters in Georgia, in 1831 ? 

"(Jcnsrally speaking, thcv (ihe slaves.i appear to us to be without God, and without 
hope in the world, a NATION OF HEATHEN in our very midst. We cannot cry out 
as[ainst the Papists for withholding the Scriptures from the common people, and keeping 
them in ignorance of the way of life, for we VVlTHHOf.D the Bible from our Fenrauts, 
and keep them in ipnorance of it, while we will not use the means to have it read and ex- 
plained to them. The cry of our perir.hinjr servants comes up to us from the sultry plain* 
as ihcy bend at their toil j it comes up from their hunibic cottages when Xhvy return at 
evening to rost their weary limbs ; it cftmes up to us from the midst of their ignorance, 
and super.stiiion, and adultery, ami lewdness. We have manifested no emotions of hor- 
ror at abandoning the souls of our servants to the adversary, the roaring lion that walliclh 
about seeking whom he may devour ."^^ 

Again : what said the Synod of South Carolina and Georgia, in a 
report on the slate of the colored population, in respect of religious 

instruction ? 

" Who would credit it, that in these vcars of revivals and benevolent effort, in this 
Christian t?e;)ubhc, there are over TW6 MILLIONS of human beings in the condition 
or HEATHEN, and in some respects in a worse condition. From long continued ar.d 
close observation, we believe that their moral snd religious condition is such, that they 
may justiv be considered the HEA't'HEN of this Christian cnuniry, and will bear com- 
parison with heathen in any country of the world. The negroes are destitute of the goe- 
pcl.and EVER WILL BE UNDER THE PRESENT STATE OF TIIINGS. In the 
jast field extending from an entire State b«vond the Potomac, to the Sabine River, and 
from the Atlantic to the Ohio, there are to 'the best of our knowledge, not TWELVE 
men cxchisivelv devoted to the religious instruction of the negrfM;s. In the present .state 
of ^<>iing in the South, a ministry of their own color could neither be obtained NOR 
TOLERATED." 

Again : what says a writer in a recent number of the Charleston, 
South Carolina, Observer? 

Eet us establish missionaries among our nejp-oes, who, in view of religious knovL 
f n^fi. arc as dcbasingly ignorant as any one on the coast of Africa ; for I hazard the asser- 
tion, that throughout the bounds of our Syntul, there are at least, one hundred thousand 
slaves, spsaking the same language as ourselves, who never HEARD of the plan of sal- 
tation by a Redeemer.'' 
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A writer in ibe Western Luminary, a respectable religious paper 
in Lexington, Keniucky, says, 

" I proclaim it abro;id to the Christian world, that heathenism is as real in the slave 
States as it is in tho Soutli s^oa Islands, and Ihiii oui negroes iire as justly objects of at- 
tention to the American and other Boards of Foreign Missions, as. the Indiana of the 
Western wilds. What is it con.slittne.s heathenism ? Is it to be destitute of a knowledge 
of God 5 of his holy word; never to have heard -icarcely a sentence of it read throuj^h 
life ; to know little or nothing of the history, character, instruction and mission of Jesus 
Chritit; to be almost totally devoid of moral knowledge and feeling, o( sentiments of 
probity, truth and chastity '/ If this constitutes heatlicnism, tlien are there thousatuls, 
millions, of heathen in our beloved land. 'J here is one topic to which 1 will allude, which 
will serve to establish the heathenism of this population. I allude to the universid liccu' 
tiouDuess which prevails. It ?n;iy be said emphatically, that chastity is no virtue among 
them ; that it.s violation neither injures female diameter in their own estimntion, or that 
of their m.istor or mistress. iSo instruction is ever given ; no censure pronounced. I 
Bpeak not of the world j I speak of Christian lamilies generally." y 

Again : I give liie words of tlie son of a Kentucky slaveholder, 
who became an abolitionist at Lane Seminary, and has since induced 
his father to emancipuie his slaves. Hear James A. Thome. 

" Licentiousness. 1 shall not sneak of the far South, whose sons are fast melting away 
under the Ui\ BLU:?Hli\G I'HOFLiGACY which prevails. 1 allude to the slave! oioing 
West. Uis well known tliat the slave lodgings, 1 refer now to village slaves, are expos- 
ed to the entrance of strangers every hour of the night, and that the SLEEi j^>G 
APARTlMI-UNTS of both SFXFy ARE COMMON. 

" It is also a fact, that there is no allowed intercourse between the fnmilics and ser- 
vants, after the work oi' th?^ day is over. The family, assembled for the evening, en ' y 
conversation elevating tmu ms'truciive. B.ut the poor slaves are thrust out. ISo ties ot 
sacred home thrown around them ; no mor;\l instruction to compensate for the toils of the 
day \ no intercourse as of man with mnn \ and should one of the younger members of the 
fimily, led by curiosity, steal out into tlie fillthy kitchen, the child is speedily called back, 
thinking itself happy if it oscnpe an angry irobtike. Why is this '? ']'he dread of moral 
contamination. Most e.vcellent reason ; biit it reveals a horrid picture. 'I'HFi SLA 
cu r OFF FKO.Vl ALL COALM UNITY ;0F .FEELING WITH THEIR M.ASTER, 
ROAM OVER THE V1LL.\GE STREET'S, SHOCKING THE EAR WITH THEIR 

vijl(;ar JEsriNGs, a.no voLuifruous songs, or opening their 

KITCHENS 'J'O THE RECEPTION OF TH1> NEIGHBORING BLAl KS, THEV 
PASS TIHC EVENINCJ IN GAMBLliNG, DANCING, DRINKING. AND THE 
MOST OBSCENE COiWEBSATlON, KEPT UP UNTIL THE NIGHT IS FAB 
SPENT, THEN CHOWN THE SCKNE WITH INDISCRIJVIINATE DEBAUCHE- 
RY. WHERE 00 'PHESE 'PHINGS OCCUR? m THE KITCHENS OF 
CHURCH MEMBERS AND ELDERS! 

1 shall now take the liberty of reading two letters from highly re- 
spectable gentlemen in l!ie South, to friends in New England. Tiie 
first is from a clergyman in North Carolina, to one of the Professors 
in Bowdoin College, Maine. 

" You remember that when I was with you !ast summer, I was much opposed to the 
Anti-Slavery isociety, aud contended that the colonization scheme was a full, and the only 
remedy, for the evils of slavery, and that I made a sort of talk before the students on the 
subject of slavery. It w.as a poor talk, for it was a miserable theme. I do not think what 
1 said had any cftect against the Anti-Slaverv people, or at all strengthened the cause of 
the (Jolotiization Society. Be this as it niav, i fee! it a duty I owe both to myself and to 
the friends I have with you, to say. that my views and fceli'ngs, which were then waver- 
ing, hawe since, after mattire deliberation and mxirh prayer, been entirely changed, and 
that I am now a strong Anti-Slavery man. Yes, after mature reflection. I'am the sworn 
enemy of slavery in all its forms, with all its evils. Henceforth it is a part of my religion 
to opi)ose slavery. I am greatly surprised, ihnt I should in nnv fonv. have been the a) olo- 
gist of a system," so full of deadly poison to all holiness and benevolence as slavery, ihc 
concocted essence of fraud, selfishness, and cold-hearted tyranny, and the fruitful pnrent 
of uanumbered evils, both to the oppressor and the oppressed, the one thousandth part of 
which has never been brought to light. 
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" Do you ask, wliy this change, after residing in a slave country for twenty years. Vou 
recollect the lines of Pope, beginning, 



1 had bccouiC ro nimilirir \vlth the lontlisonio features of slavery, thnt they ceastMl to of- 
fend-, hosidt^s, 1 liad bocomo ;i Southern man in all my forlinps. and it is u pnrl of our 
creed to Jcfoiul Klavery. I had also considorod it was iu^possiblo to fr<;e the slaves in this 
country. l>iit it is uiinocossary to invcstiffato the ground of my former opinions. A» to 
the ('oionizalion Society, I have this amonp many objeciions that it has two fucos, one 
for t!ic iS'iirth, and a very different one for the. !>'iulh. if the agents of the Coliuiizution 
Society \vill come hero, and say wliat I heard thetn say in New Vorf: I will in.sure thenj a 
good rout of tr.r and feathers for their labov. "^J'lnU .Society has few friends here, a few large 
biaveholders who by it hope to .send off liie free people in tlioir neif;hborhond, and n ft'W 
ntiiers, whose coiuscienccK are not. <]uilc easy. <;ei a salvo by advocjiling the Coloniiation 
Sorieiy. These last are many of them ministers. The ma-vs of the people reg.ird it as a 
Yankee plan, and hate it of course. I remend.ier, among otker things, 1 told the students 
in iny address, that tlie only way to do away slavery was to give us njorc religion. This 
ariiuinont then .^eemed to be good. Send us preachers said 1, and as religion spreads, 
slavery will nieltaway, it cannot stand the gospel. I did not reflect that the religion we 
have, here, justifies and upholds slavery. Our religion docs not permit tlie preadier to 
touch the subject. It is not the whole gospel. I liave not vet seen the man who would 
veiiiiire to take fur his text, * M.istcrs. give to your servants that which is just and equiil.' 
If every man in the country was a professor of religion, the religion we have, i» would 
not much help the cause ' 1 think that I can safely say that as a genera! thing, the Proa- 
bvterinns are by far the best musters, and give more attention to the religious instruction 
of their slaves than others, but i know one of these, an elder, who contemis that slavery 
IS no violation of the law, ' Tliou shall love thy neighbor as thyself,' nn<l whot^e slaves 
are driven in the field with the long whip ! Hut it is just to add, that they are not over- 
worked, and they are well fed and clothed. Von are at liberty to inform the students, and 
others wlio heard mc on that occasion, that 1 cm now an anti-slavery man ; but I do not 
wi.«h the letter published with niy nan>e to it, as it would be copied by other papers, and 
find its way back, and do mc injury, for no man is free. luUy to express his ihoughttt in 
tins country." 



Tho next is from a merchant in St. Louis, Missouri, to a Clergy 



^'ery LVrar Brother. 

i want to say a good deal to yon, Brother, on the subject, which seems to interest you 
much at this litne. 1 am now, and was before I left Hartford, an abolitionist; and that too, 
from deep and thorough conviction that the eternal rule of right requires the immediate 
freedom of every bond-man in this and every other country. Since my residence in this 
shveliolding Stale, 1 have seen nothing which should tend to alter my previous sentiments 
on this subject, on the contrary much to confirm mc in them. You, who reside in happy 
New England, can huve but very faint conceptions of the blighting and corrupting influence 
of Shivery on a community. Although in Missouri we witness Slavery in its mildest form, 
yet it is enough to sicken the heart of benevolence to witness its effects on society gene- 
rally, and its awfully demoralizing influence on the slaves themselves: being counted is 
property among the cattle and flocks of their possessors, (forgive the word,) their stand- 
a.'d of morality and virtue is on a level (generally) with the beasts with which ihey are 
clasFori and I am credibly irformed that many cmigrautii from the slave states, who own 
plantitions on the Missouri River, finding themselves disqudified by their former habits of 
indolence to compete with emigrants of another character in enterprize, turn their atten- 
tion to the raising of slaves as they would cattle, to be sold to the Negrn dealers to go 
down the river. Wh.it sort of standard of virtue, think you, will have place on such a 
plantation; and at wh.at period in the history of our country will these degraded sons of 
Africa be christianized under existing circumstances. 

The ungodly man who is a slaveholder, is well enough pleased with the efforts and 
views of the Colonization Society, because he can manage to throw oflT rcsponfiibility, and 
date far a-head the time when he shall be called upon "to do right; Iwt state to him tho 
seniiinpnts and principles of the abolitionists, and heat once begins to froth and r.ige — all 
the malianity of his nature is called into action — .nnd why ? He feels ihe pressure 
of responsibility, he acts very like an impenitent sinner, pricked with the truth, and 
hke him. too, he either comes on the aide of ri<ziit, or is hardened into a stern opposcr. 
>t is trratifyimr to notice the oradual influence the abolition principles are obtainine over 

15,1"^^^! ^"^ consciences of every slaveholding community, especially over the hearts 
pf tjhristian slaveholders. Many of them who have allowed the subject to hjivc a place 

their thoughts, ar« greatly agitated, and dare not sell or buy a^ain hr ticir peace-sake. 
But more of this another time.*' 



' Vice i.s n njonstor of hucU ffigiitfiil tnein 
Thai to be iiiited, neoiis Iiui to l)0 »cen.' 



man 




Saint Louis, Jan. 18, 18?.'), 
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1 shall now lay before the meeting the sentiments of General 
George M'Dulfie, Governor of the Slate of Soulli Carolina ; as con- 
tained in a message delivered by him to the two branches of the Lcg» 
islaiure, towards the close of the last year. 1 charge these sentiments 
upon the Slate, 1st, because the representatives of its citizens, in a 
series of resolutions presented to the Governor, unanimously express- 
ed their special approbation of them ; and 2dly. because I am not 
aware that any protest has been cnfered against them by any part of 
the Christian comnnjnity. Sentiments more atrocious were, perhaps, 
neve; penned. 

Tiie fnst extract, recommending legislation, has reference to the 
diffusion of Anti-Slavery publications. 

"IT IS MY DELIBERATE OPir^ION THAT THE LAWS OF F.VF.RY COM- 
MUNITY SIIOULIJ PUNISH THIS SI'ECIRS OF INTKHFKKKiS'CE liY DEATH 
WITHOUT BENEFIT OF CLERGY, REGARDING THE AUTHORS OF IT AS 
KNEMIES TO THE HUMAN RACE. jNiolhiiig could be more approprinte than for 
fiouth ('.aroliiia to sot the example in the present crisis, and 1 trust the Legislature will 
not adjourn till it discharges this high duty of patriotism." 

Let us look at the theological views of this profound Statesman on 
the subject of Slavery. 

NO HUMAN IN.STITUTION, IN MY OPINION. IS MORE MANIFK.STLY 
CONSISTENT WITH THE WILL OF GOD, THAN DOMESTIC SLAVERY, and 
no one of his ordinances is written in more legible characters than that which consigns 
the African Race to this condition AS MORE CONDUCIVE TO THEIR OWN HAP- 
PINESS, TH VN ANY OTHER OF WHICH THEY ARK SUSCEPTIBLE. Wheth- 
er we consulr the .sacred Scriptures or the lights of nature and reason, we shall find thesse 
truths as abundantly apparent as if written with a sun-beain in the heavens. Under both 
the Jewish and Christi.m dispensations of our religion, DOMESTIC SLAVERY existed 
with the une<iuivocal sanction of its prophets, its apostles, and finally its great Author. 
The patriarchs themselves, those chosen instruments of God, were slaveholders. In fact 
the divine santJtion of this institution is so plainly written that "he who runs may read" 
it, and those over-righteous pretenders and pharisees, who affect to be scandaliied by its 
existence among us, would do well to inquire how much more nearly they walk in the 
way of godliness, than did Abraham, Isaac and Jacob. That the African negro is DF..S- 
TINED by PROVIDENCE TO OCCUPY THIS CONDITION OF SERVILE DE- 
PENDENCE, is not less manifest. It is marked on the face, stamped on the skin, and 
evinced by the intellectual inferiority, and natural improvidence ot his race. THKY 
HAVE ALL THE QUALITIES THAT FIT THEM FOR SLAVES, AND NOT 
ONE OF THOSE THAT WOULD FIT THEM TO BE FREEMEN, ihey are utterly 
unqualified not only for rational freedom, but for self-government of any kind. They are 
in all respects physical, moral and political, inferior to millions of the human race, who 
have for consecutive ages dragged out a wretched existence under a grinding political des- 
potism, and who are doomed to this hopeless condition by the very qualities which unfit 
them for a better. It is utterly astonishing that any cnlighted .Anjericau, after con tftn- 
plating all the manifold forms in "which even the white race of mankind are doomed to 
slavery and oppressirrn. should suppose it possible to reclaim the Africans from their des- 
tiny. THE CAPACITY TO ENJOY FREEDOM IS AN ATTRIBUTE NOT TO 
BE COMMUNICATED BY HUMAN POWER. IT IS AN ENDOWMENT OF 
GOD, AND ONE OF THE RAREST WHICH IT HAS PLEASED HIS INSCRU- 
TABLE WISDOM TO BESTOW UPON THE NATIONS OF THE EARTH. IT 
IS CONFERRED AS THE REWARD OF MERIT, and only upon those who are 
qualified to enjoy it. Until the " Ethiopian can change his skin." it will be vain to at- 
tempt, by any human power, to make freemen of those whom God has doomed to be 
slaves, by all their attributes. 

Let not, therefore, the misguided and designing intermoddlers who seek to destroy our 
peace, imagining that they are serving the cause of God by practically arraigning the 
deTces of his Providence. Indeed it would scarcely excite surprise, if with the impiou.s 
audacity of those who projected the tower of Babel, they should .nttempt to scale the 
battlements of Heaven, and remonstrate with the God of' wisdom for having put THE 
MARK OF CAIN AND THK CURSE OF HAM upon the African race instead of 
<he European. 
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The Governor then proceeds to give his views on the political bear- 
ings of the question, and thus sums them up : — 

"DOMESTtC SLAVRRY, THRRF.FOUR, INSTEAD OF BEING A POLITICAL 
KVir-, IS THE CORiSEK STONE OE OUR HEinjBLSCAN EDIFICE. iNo patriot 
who justly estiinatoi! our privilege«, will tolerate the idea of emancipation, at any period 
however remote, or on any conditions of pecuniary advantajje, however favorable. 1 
would as soon think of opening a negotiation for selling the liberty of the State at once, 
as forniaking any stipulations for the ultimate emancipation of our «lavc8. So deep ia 
my conviction on this suhject. that if I were doomed to die immediately afler recoraing 
these sentiments, I could say in all sincerity, and under all the sanctions of Christianity 
and patriotism, God foiuud that my descksdants, in tiik remotest okkekatioxs, 

SHDOt.n MVB IN ANY OTHER THAM A COMMUNITY HAVING THE INSTITUTION OF DO- 
MESTIC SLAVERY." 

The conduct of tlie clergy of South Carolina, may be inferred 
from the following account of a great j9ro-slavery meeting, held in 
the city of Charleston, to denounce in the most malignant spirit, the 
abolitionists of the North : 



(From the Charleston Courier.) 

GREAT AND IMPORTANT PUBLIC MEETING. 

One of the most imposing assemblages of citizens in respect of numbers, intellig^e&ce 
and respectability that we nave ever witnessed, met yesterday morning at the City Hall, 
to roceive the report of the Committee of twenty-one, appointed by the meeting on thr 
Uh inst. on the incendiary machinations now in progress against the peace and welfare of 
tho Southern States. tHE CLERGY OF ALL DE.NOMINATFoNS ATTENDED 
IN A BODY. LENDING THEIR SANCTION TO THE PROCEEDINGS. AND 
AiniNCJ in' THEIR PRESENCE, TO THE IMPRESSIVE CHARACTER OF 
THE SCEiNE! 

After tliunderino; forth the most violent threats against the discus- 
sion of the subject of slavery, the meeting closed with the following 

resolution : 

On the motion of Captain Lynch, 

the 

scr 

TioN WERK TAUGHT; and that this meeting deem it a patriotic action worthy ui hii 
pt^ise, and proper to be imitated by other teachers of similar schools throughout tlie 
State." * 

The following document will speak itself, I commend it to the 
consideration of ministers of Christ thrc.i?;^liout the world. 

CHARLESTON PRESBYTERY ON SLAVERY. 

Extract from the minutes of Charleston Union Presbyterv, at their meetine on the 7lh 
of April, 183(i. ' 

With reference to the relation which the church sustains to the institution of slavery, 



and tht* possibility of attempts to agitate the question in the next General Assembly, this 
presbvtery deem it expedient to state explicitly the principles which they 'maintain, and 
the course which will ba pursued by their commissioners in the Assembly. It ie aprinci- 
P'e which meets the views of this body, that slavery as it exists among us, is a political in- 
stitution, with which ecclesiastical judicatories have not the smallest right to interfere j 
ij r^'*^'"" which any such interference, especially at the present momentous crisis, 
would be morally wrong and fraught with the most dangerous and pernicious consecuen- 



("•"s. Should any attempt be made to discuss this subject, our Commissioners are csp^»ct- 
pi to meet it at the very threshold, and of any report, memorial or document, which may 
the occasion of agitating this question in anv form. And it is further expected, that 
"(ir Commissioners, should the case require it. will distinctiv avow our full c< 
the truth of the principles which we hold in lelntion to this subject, and our 
tf'rmmaf.ion to abide by them, whatever may be the isjiue ; that it may apnc.ir t 



may 

,^ , -.. _ .. expected, that 

T'^'/'^i''"^"' should the case require it, will distinctly avow our full conviction of 
" ' ' resolute de- 

that the sen- 

'meuts which we maintain, in common with Christians at the South. oV every dennmina- 
'"^'n, are sentiments which so fully approve thcrnKelves to our consciences, are so identi- 
fy"-! will, our solemn convictions of duty, that we should maintain them under anv cjrcnm- 
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BtanceH ; and at tlie same lime, the peculiar circumstances in wJiich we nre placed, consti- 
tute an imperious necessity that we sliouki act in accordance with these principles, and 
niiiite it iinpoHsibic for us to yield any thiii!,' in a njatter which concerns not merely our 
personal intereHts, but the cause of Christ, and tiie peace, if not the very esislerice of the 
boutlicrn community. 

Should our Commissioners (ail of accomplishing,' this object, it is expected that they 
will withdraw from the Assembly, wilh becomiuff di;^nity ; not willing to be associated 
with a body of men who denounce the ministers and members of iSouthern churches aa 
pirates and men-stealera, or who co-operate with those who thus denounce them, 

In conclusifm. this Presbytery would supi^ost to their Comndssioners the expediency of 
conferring with the Commi'si-iioiiers from other ,Sr)utlicrn presbyteries, that there niay be 
a cotiimon undnrstandinff between them as to the course most suitable to be pursued at 
this crisis, and on this absorbing (|uesf.ion. And may that wisdom which is from above, 
which is first pure, then peaceable, pentle, and easy to be entreated, be their guide ia 
managing the important trust coinmitlcd to their hands. 

Resolved, That this expr»;ssion of our views bo signed by the Moderator and Clerk ; 
that a cony be given to each of our Commissioners to the General Assembly, and that it 
be publisiied in the Charleston Observer. '1' BUl^T^ Moderator. 

B. GiLDKKSi.KKVE, Tvmporarij Clerk. 

Resoluiions of the Presbyterian Synods of South Caroh'na and 
Georgia, December, 1 834. 

" Resolved unanimously, That in the opinion of this Synod, Abolition Societies, and 
the principles on which they are founded, in the United States, are inconsistent with the 
best interests of the slaves, the rights of the holders, and the great principles of our po- 
litical institutions." 

The following declaration of sentiments has been published in 
Chcsrieslon, South Carolina, by the Board of Mana2;ers of the Mis- 
sionary Society, of the South Carolina Conference of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church : 

" AVe denounce the principles and opinions of the abolitionists in toto ; and do solemn- 
ly declare our conviction and belief, that, whether they wore originated, aa some business 
men have thought, as a money speculation, or, as some ])oliticians think, for part/ elec- 
tioneering purposes, or. as we are inclined to believe, in a false philosophy, over-reaching 
or setting aside the Scriptures through a vain conceit of higher moral refinement, they are 
utterly erroneous, and altogether hurtful. We consider and believe that the Holy Scrip- 
tures, so far from giving any countenance to this delusion, do unequivocally authorize the 
relation of master and slave. We hold that a Christian slave must be submissive, faithful 
and obedient, for reasons of the same authority with those which oblige husbands, wives, 
father.**, mothers, sisters, to fulfil the duties of these relations, Wc would employ no one 
in the work who might hesitate to teach thus : nor can such an one be found in the whole 
number of the preachers in this Conference," 

One other document in reference to South Carolina, viz., the reso- 
lutions recently passed by the " Hopewell Presbytery." On the 
subject of domestic slavery, this Presbytery believe the following facts 
liave been most incontrovertibly established, viz : 

I. Slavery has existed in the church of God from the time of Abraham to this day. 
Members of the church of God have held slaves bought with their money, and born in their 
houses ; and this relation is not only recognized, but its dutitjs are defined clearly, both 
in the Old and New Testaments. 

II. Emancipation is not mentioned among the duties of the master to his slave 
While obedience "even to the froward" master is enjoined upon the slave. 

III. No instance can be productd of an otherwise orderly Christian, being REPROVtD, 
much less EXcoMMUNicATEn from the church, for the single act of holding domeBlie 
slaves, from the days of Abraham down to the date of thf? modern Abolitionists. 

IV. SlaVKKY KXISTF.n IN THK UniTKO St.\TI:S HF.iriKr OUK i;CCI..F.StASTICAt BTA' 
WAS 0R0ANS7.KI). It IS ,VOT CONDKMNKD IN ODR CoNKKSSION or FaITH, AND HAS AL- 
WAYS KXISTF.P IN Orn CllVKCH WITHOtiT KKPKOOF OK CO.V DKM NA TION. 

V. Slavery is a political institution, with which t!ie ("hurch has nothing to do, excent 
to inculcate the duties of master and sisve, and to use lawful spiritual means to have all, 
both bond and tree, to become one in Clirist by fnifli. 

Roirarding these positions as tindoubtedly true, our views of duty constrain us to adopt 
the following resolutions • 
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[iesolvtd, That t)io political iiistilutioH of domestic eluvery, at U cx>*U lU the South, i« 
not a lawful or con»titulioiial subject of discuBsioii, much less, of notion by iho Gcncr&l 
Assembly. 

[I tHohed, That so soon as the General AssomUly passes any ecclesiastical laws, or 
rccoitiineiids any action, which shall interfere wan this institution, this PresbytRry will 
re rxfd such lawj and act* as tyrauical and odious ; and from that moment will regard itself 
imit;iu!ndent of the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Cliureli. 

lleiolvKil, 'I'hat our delegates to the approacliin;,' Assembly are hereby enjoined to uso 
all (-hristian means to prevent the discussion of domestic slavery in the Assembly ; to 
protect in our name, against all acts th.u involve or approve abolition ; and to withdrav* 
from ihe Assembly and return home, if, in spii« of their eiforts, acts of thia cliaracter 
.shall be passed." 

From the ollicial account of the proceedings of the Synod of 
Virginia^ I lake the following 

REPORT ON ABOLITION. 

"The Committee to whom were referred the resolutions, ifcc, liave, according to or- 
ib.r, had the same under consideration : and rcspeclfuily report tliat in their judijmonl, 
llip following resolutions are necessary and proper to be ;idopted by the Synod at tha 
prtjsent time. 

" H'7if»t'«s, The publications and proceedings of certain org,ini7.ed iisHociations com- 
monly c illcd Anti-slavery, or Abolition iSoeicties, wiiich have arisen in s^ouie pans ol' our 
i.iiul, have greatly disturbed, and arc still r;reatiy disturbing the peace of the ciiurch, and of 
tiifj coualry ; and the Synod of Virginia deem it a. solemn duty which they owe to them- 
8(;lvcs and to the community, to declare their .sentiments upon the suiiject ; therefore, 

•' llssolved HnMiiinoiisli)!, 'I'hat we consider the dogma fiercely promuls^alcd t'V said asso- 
ciations ; tbat slavery as it actually evists in our slaveholdiujf States, is necessarily sinful, 
.".nd ought to be immediately abolished, and the conclusions which naturally follow from 
that dogma, as directly and p:ilpably contrary to the plainest principles of common sense 
and common humanity, and to tiie clearest authority of the wwrd ot God. 

'• -. llesoloed unaniimmlij. 'I'hat in the deliberate judgment of the Synod, it is the duty 
of all ministers of the gospel to tollow the example of our Ldvd and Saviour, and of hia 
apostles in similar circumstances, in abstaining from all interference with the state of 
Blavcry, as established among us by the Commonwealth, and confining themselves e.trictly 
to their proper province of inculcating upon masters and slaves tlie duties enjoined upon 
thorn respectively in the sacred Scriptures, which must tend immediately to promote the 
welfare of both, and ultimately to restore the whole world to that state of holy happiness 
which is the earnest desire of every Christian heart. 

" The above preamble and resolutions having been severally read, and adopted by para- 
graphs, the Moderator asked and obtained leave to vote with the Synod, on the adoption 
•if the entire report. The question being put, it was unanimously adopted, every member 
it is believed, giving it a hearty response." 

The last document I shall quote on this part of the subject, i? one 
wlii{>.h will fill this meeting with horror ; but it is v\^\n that it should 
be placed on record, to show the opinion entertained by a minister of 
ilie Presbyterian church of his brethren and fellow Christians, and to 
siiow also, what kind of communicalions pass current amoni^ the pro- 
lossed disciples of Christ in a slaveholding community. 

" To the Sessions of the Presbyterian Congregations within the bounds of West Hanover 

Presbytery : 

■' At. the approaching stated meeting of our Presbytery. 1 design to offer a. proambloi 
and siring of resolutions on the subject of the use of wine in the Lord's ijupper ; and .nlso 
a preimble and a string of resolutions on the subject of the treasonable and abominn- 
i)ly wicked interference of the Northern and Rastern fanatics, with our political nnd rivil 
ri,.'hts, our property and our domestic concerns. You are aware that our clergy, whctinjr 
With or without reason, are more suspected by the public than are the. clergy of othi r de- 
nominations. Now, dear Christian brethren, I humbly express it as my earricst wish, that 
y'Hi quit yourselves like men. It' there be any siray !!;oat of a minister among u-i, tainted 
"'I'h tin l>lood-hound principles of abolitionism Jet him be ferreted out, silenced, txCom- 
"1 itiioil^d. and left to the public to dispose of him in other refpecls. 

" Vo'ir affectionate brother in the Lord, 

"KOBF.RT -V. ANDF.KSON,"!'! 
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i trust I liavc adduwl siillicient ovidonco u\\nn this heart-rending 
topic, unci abundaiuly proved iho allci;atioiis 1 have deorned it my duty 
to hrinir mMiiist the Ainericuii churches. INo oiu can accuse nie of 
wishinj^ that any ihiut; should be believed upon my liare assertion. 1 
liave luruisheci docunuiutary proof of tlie truth of all my statements. 
Presbyterians, and Conferences, and jMinisiers, and Elders, and Sy- 
nods, and Assemblies have spoken for themselves through their solemn 
anrl aecrodiied Spncfhes, and Letters, and Reports, and Resolutions. 
Judi!;e, th.ereforc, wiiedier I have libelled America ; whether 1 am the 
foul tradueer that some would have you believe, but for believing 
wliich they snj)ply you no i^romul, s;ive their own ill-natured vitu- 
perations. liCt the facts I have broui^ht before you be dcriberaie- 
ly considered, and let such a verdict be given as will approve itself to 
the world and to God. Before siltiiig <lown, however, 1 must ob- 
serve, tliat it has always given mo the sincerest pleasure to notice any 
Anti-slavery movements anioni;- the clergy of America. With de- 
light I have stated the fact, iliat in the General A'^sembly of 1835, 
there were FORTY EIGHT immediate Abolitionists. I refer again, 
on the present occasion, with unfeiirnetl satisfaction, to the md cations 
of a better state of things in many portions of the Presbyterian Church. 
Mr. Breckinridge has ([uoted the Assembly's views on the subject oi 
Slavery ; so have I. In the recent meeting of the I'nited Secession 
Synod, h(!ld a short time since in Edinburgh, 1 slated fully the senti- 
ments of the Presbyterian body in America. At the same tinie, I 
could not omit naming one striking fact, viz. that in !SI6, the Assem- 
bly struck out of the Confession of the Church, the f )llo\ving note, 
adopted in 1794, and whicii contained the doctrine of the^diurch at 
that period on the subject of slaveholding. The note was appended 
to the one hundred and forty-second question of the larger catechism. 

'•'! Tim. 1: 10. 'I'lio law is m;ulo for [M.AN .STRAIJ'RS. This crinif^ ainont? tlio 
Jows cxpoycfi tin; pnrpotrarors of it to capital puiiisliincnt ; l^xodus iii : ](> ; the apos- 
tle here classes thein with siiincrti of the .'ivst nink. 'J'hn word hr- usoh, in its nriLyiaal im- 
port, coiaprehnniis all who arc coiicorned in briM<rin<; anv of tlH> hiMnaii r.ifc into slufrv. 
OR liN RF/I'.VINING 'riIl<:M l.\ IT. Hominum iiiro.-^'. qui sorvrvs vol iihci os abdiirunt. 
retiiient vondtmt. vol omiuit. Stcalors of men arc ail llioso who liriiisj off slaves or froe- 
mnii AiND IvKKP, SKIJ., OR BUY TlTr!:.M. To steal a free iiian. says (Jroiius, is ii.o 
highest kind of thoft. In other instances, wo only steal Iniinu!) property, but when wc 
steal or retain men in 9iavery, wc seize those who, in continrjn with oiirselvop, are ronsli- 
tuteil by the original grant, lords of the earth, fienesis 1 ; Vide I'oli synopsin in loc." 

Why this note has been cancelled, I sh:tll not attempt to say. 
Neither Mr. Breckinridge nor this Assembly need be at any loss to 
imagine for what reasons so strom^ and une({uiv()cal a pnssa.^^e was 
omitted by a body in which so large a proportion wore slaveholders. 
1 have recently read, and publicly conunended, an :idd;-e^s put fordi 
by the Synod of Kentucky, containing a vcrv iViiiijful, though appall- 
ing disclosure of the state of Slavery in KciiiuckN^ : and expressing 
an earnest hope that the members of the l^icsln tcrian body will, 
witliout delay, take steps to promote the ednca.tin;) and emancipation 
of the slaves. Let me also state, that the following ecclesiastic:^ I 
meetings have passed resolutions, and mar-y of them adopted rules uf 



cimrrli moiiibci-sliip, in 'a( cordancH whh the views of the American 
Aiiii-Slavory S;)cie:_y. So;ne ol' iIrmii have specially <ipj) roved die 
|)rinci,)!Qs and nirnsuri.s of ih.W h.)dy. 1 beg, while 1 read ihis!i>i,to 
roinind Mr. Breciviiirid^o thai ihese form a p:irl of llial rniiiied vvp- 
ineiit, respeciing wiiich he was so merry in one of his by«gone 
speeches. 

M'.XOI^S of Tfic;! ,in<l f 'iiiriiinati. 

K;ist.'r!i Siih-SMiiMl ^>'' the Kctonnod Proplivt.ori'm Cfiurch. 

rinvSBV'i'i'JUKS of I.);.i:iw.irf', CltaiiiplaiM, Kric, Chiliicolhe, Detroit, and CIcncHea. 

(u'lior.il Association of New York, 

('(ri)tral P,vanireli(;ai .\s;<n{ iatiori. 

CtinilKMiaiui Baptist Ausoriatinn.— Kijnallv divided. 

j'hw. liiiiulrcd aiul F,!g!il_v-Fi vo i5af/iist I lefaymvii. 

'I'hc vist, majority of the Now Kii-rland and .\r\v Hampshire Conferences of Episcopal 
Metiiodi-ts, and a large nuaibcr of iiidividiial Cliurcht'a. 

Thus is tlio cair^e lulvaiving ! The purifying leaven is extending 
thr(Kii;ii all ihe comnry. The elemonis whici) are orchiined lo redeem 
Ainerina fro'n the polhition and infamy of sla\cry, are working 
nii;hiily. When 1 went to the United Siaies, 1 look the principle^; 
{ l;Hi!)d lying comparatively forgotten, and proelaimed them abroad. 
1 planted myself upon the American Bi!)!e, and the American De- 
claration of Imleppndenr-e, and preaclied from thcoC thai the varied 
tribes of men are of onr, bloody and lhat all men should be " free and 
e(jnal.''' I have not ial)ored iu vain. Tfiere is now a uiighly and in- 
ciomitahle host of pure and ardent friends to the freedom and eleva- 
nou of the long degraded colored inan. Let us thank God and take 
courage, and expect with co!}f)denre the speedy arrival of the happy- 
day, w hen the soil of America shall be untrodden b}' tlse foot of a slave. 

said ho regretted to bo obliged to .say 
anything more on this .subject, which he had wished to consider con- 
cluded, so far as he was concerned, at the close of !iis preceding 
speech. He felt obliLCcd, however, by the importance of the whole 
cn?e, tf) consiune a portion of this, his last address — and whicdi he had 
fhsired to occujiy in a dini-rent way — in making a few cx|)lauations 
which sectned indisjietisaijle. It would be observed, first, that tlie 
gi'e;it bulk of th.e testimonies produced througliout, and especially in 
his last spe\'-di, by Mr. Thompson, were individual opinions and 
as?eriio:is. often of obscure persons, and therefore, for ought the 
world could tell, fictitious persons; or if known persons they were 
ofte i men of the world, and avowedly acting on worldly principles, 
and therefore, no more aflbrding a criterion of the state of the Ameri- 
can fhurches, than the immoralities of any public functionary he?-e, 
cnnid be justly made a rule of jud«iment of the faith atul morals of 
Rriiish Christians. A consideralile portion nl^o were taken from the 
transient and heated declamations of violent paity newspapers, which 
\u-csted Irom their original purpose and connection, might mean what 
never wa; meant, or even, if fairly collated, expre-^sed what their au- 
thors, perhaps, would now gladly recall. Ilow far would it be proof 
of the assertions of Mr. T. of America — if in some other land, some 



Vigol should quote as indispiitablL', Mr. Thompson's story of the color- 
h\ man in VVushingion City, whose ns-^enion, at third hand, that he 
ivas free, authorised the declaration th;U Ae had demonstrated his 
/rcorfom, "and yet after all had been sold into everlasting slavery 
without a trial ! And yet many of liis proofs are of no more value 
to him, than his asstM'tioiis ought to bo to any who come after liini. It 
is next most worthy of note, that so lar as all his proofs establish any 
tiling against either any i^ortion of the American nation or the Ameri- 
san church, they all run upon the assumed truth of all my exi)lana- 
lions of their real slate and operations. It is the slaveholdinc; por- 
tion, it is the comparatively small body of slaveholding professors 
of religion, it is the minority of the nation, the very small minority 
of the Christians of it, im[)licated continually ; and therefore, if every 
word produced were true, the sweeping conclusions from them would 
be gross fraud on the prevailing ii^norance of all Anierican aflTurs. 
But what is most important to observe, and what must be palpable to 
the capacity of every child who has attended to this discussion, the 
weightiest of Mr. Thompson's proofs censed to be proofs at all, the 
moment the facts, cant words and circumstances connected are ex- 
plained. He used words in one sense which he knows you will 
understand in another — sporting at once with your good feelings and 
your want of minute information while all the result is false as to us, 
and unhappy as to every thing concerned, except "Othello's occupa- 
tion " which meanwhile is not gone. When decided and perhaps 
violent terms are used agninst "abolition " or " abolitionists" or "anti- 
slavery'' or "the anti-slavery society," they are adduced to con- 
vince you that those who use them are pro-slavery men ; that they 
understand the terms as you do ; and that it is an expression of rank 
bostility to ail emancipation on the part of the American tyrants, in 
whose nostrils according to this gendeman the slave and freedom 
equally stink ! A metaphor nearly as full of trudi as decency. The 
fict however is, that although many would decline the use of the 
barsli and vindictive language which, caught from abolitionists, has been 
turned against them; yet the bulk of the real sentiments, as brought 
forward by Mr. Thompson as proofs of American slavery, on account 
of American hatred to his peculiar plans, principles and spirit in 
attempting its removal, are true, just and' defensible. — And I am rea- 
dy to advocate and to defend much that he by a disingenuous citation 
bas n)adc at first odious, and then characteristic of America, They 
prove only that he and his coadjutors are most odious to the country, 
which is a fict never denied except by himself or them. And to 
w hat has the whole current o( his testimony tended if not to show 
that they might reasonably have expected and did a great deal to de- 
serve such a conclusion. — l^ut it is now impossible to enter again upon 
these mntters and upon the case as presented, he was willing for 
the world to pass its verdict. While he would therefore take no far- 
ther notice of any new matter contained in the last speech, there 
were several remarks necessary to be made, to elucidate subjects that 
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had already l)cen several limes before them. The 6rst case was that 
of Amos Oresser ilie abolilionist \vhip{)e(l at Nashville, He would 
pass over what iMr. T. had said relating to his (Mr. B.'s) notice of 
ihe discrepancy in the number of Eldei-s in the Nashville Church, 
lie had treated that gentleman with great candor in the matter, which 
he had returned with incivility and injustice, and there ije was content 
to let it rest. But how stood the facts of the case itself? Amos 
Dresser is reported to have said that lliere were seven elders of the 
church ; that all of them were on the conimiltee of vigilance of Nash- 
ville ; that most of them were among his triers, and that some of them 
had administered ih.e communion to him the preceding sabbath. Now 
let us admit that this is literally true — (which I bciieve however is not 
the case, in at least three particulars) — how does it justify Mr. Thomp- 
son in usseriint]: as he did at London and elsevvliere " that on that 
lA'iich Conmiiltcc there sat seven Eiders and one MinisUry some of 
wkom had sat with the vouna; man at the table of the Lord on the 
jirece.'lin^ Sunday "? Mr. Thompson positively contradicts his own 
iind onlv witness when hesavs that all the seven elders sat as triers; — 
he enlarges his testimony when he insinuates that they not only con- 
runcd in his punishment, but were present and active in its infliction; 
nnd he infers without the least authority, and adds it to the words of 
(lie witness, that those very elders who administered the Lord's Sup- 
j)er to Dresser, on Sunday " ploughed up his back" — as Lynch Com- 
mittee tnen on a subsecjtient day of the <5ame week. How in the name 
of common honesty is such deceitful handling of the truth to be tole- 
rated in a Christian community? Oh! what a spectacle would we 
beiiold — if I hnd but the privilege before some competent tribunal— 
to take the published accusations of this man in my hands and force 
him to reveal on oath the whole grounds on which he nuakes them ! — 
^Ir. B. then stated that after he entered the house to-night two packa- 
iies had been put into his hands, which he could not examine then, as 
lie was y\si about to open the discussion. He had snatched a mo- 
nient during the interval to glance his eyes over their contents, and 
considered it his duty to say a few words in reference to each. One 
of thenj was a little volume from the pen of Dr. Channing, of Boston, 
on the subject of shivery, just passing through the press of an enter- 
prising bookseller of Glasgow, who had done him the favor of present- 
ifj: to him, in very kind terms, tlie first copy of the edition. They 
who would take the trouble of looking over the printed report of Mr. 

hoinpson's second address to the (rlasgow Emancipation Society, 
^^ould find that in speaking of the Unitarians of America, he had 
I'scd the following language: — "One of their greatest men, a giant in 
intellect, had already taken the right view of the subject, and there 
fouUl not exist a doubt that ere long, he would bring over the body 
to the good cause." In this sentence, as it stands in the speech, at 
^he end of the words " giant in intellect," — stands a star, — at the bot- 
tom of the page another, before the words "Dr. Channing.'* Now 
t so happens that in this little book, there is a chapter headed "Aboli- 



tionism." i liiive looked llirniigh it casiialiy, iviiliin the last Itour ; 
and [ bosrccli you iill lo rciul ii rnn'rully, and ynls^o for yourselves, 
of iho utter recklessness with which Mr. Tiiompson makes assertions. 
Tlie other parcel, contained a letter from an Anjerican jrenliernaii re- 
sidino- in Britain, and one half of tlie IN'ew York Spectator, of Octo- 
ber 1, 1835. Under the liearl of editorial correspondence, is an article 
above a column and a half in leiui;ih devoted in 2;reai part to Mr. 

>mpson. Atnongsl other })asi;ajj;es, it adverts to his doint^s at 
Andover, and ilie chariies made acainst him there, on such weiiihtv 
authority : and in that connexion has the following explicit paragriipli : 

Mr. Thompson in cnnvorsation witli sonic of the vStndents ropratodlv averred tluit ovory 
Plavfholdnr in the IJniiod Stat<!s OIKlilT TO IIAVI-: HiS THROAT CUT; or Dlv 
>^KilVKI> TO IIVVl', HIS TllKOAT CI;Tj althonsrh lie afterwards publicly deniiMl 
that lio had said so. Bnt the proof is direct and positive. In conversation with one of 
the theological stiuloHts in reijard to the moral instruction which onjiit to bo enjoved bv 
the slaves, he disjiririlv deriared TH.\T KVKllV .-^LAVH SHOULD BK TAUCHt 
TO CUT HI.S MA.STKR'S TtHlOAT ! 1 state the fact— knowing the responsibility I 
!un assuniing, and chaUengc a legaJ invcstigrttion. 

On this trciiiendous document, \ make but two remarks — The first is 
that Francis Hall & Co. the ])nblishers of the Spectator, were in 
•character and fortune, perfectly responsible to Mr. Thompson. The 
second is, that if Mr. Thorn p.son's ride of judgment was ji:st, in that 
branch of this same case — in the exercise of which he declared that 
another {)aper in New York could never be got to publish his excul- 
patory certificates in regard to this very transaction, because the pub- 
lisher knew ihem to be true ; then we are irresistibly bound on his 
own showing to conjecture, that for the same reason he declined 
taking up the chalieiiire of the Spectator. There was only one more 
topic on which he seemed called on to remark; and that he had seve- 
ral times passed over, out of consideration of delicacy. It had all 
along been his aim to use as little freedom as possible with the names 
of individuals — and he could declare, that he had implicated by name, 
no one except out of absolute necessity — that he had forborne to say 
true but severe thin^i;.s of several who had been !no.,t unjustly com- 
mended during this discussion — and had omitted of the very few he 
had censured by name, decidedly worse things, than those he had 
uttered of them — and which he might have uttered both truly and 
pertinently. Amongst the cases of rather peculiar forebearance, was 
the oft cited one, of a misguided yoimg man. by the name of Thome, 
who went from Kentucky to New Y^ork to repeat a most audacious 
speech which was no doubt })repared for him, before an assembly 
literally the most mixed that was ever convened in that city : bavins; 
delivered which, he departed with the pity or contempt of 9 lOths of 
all the decent people in it, and went I know not whither, and dwells 
I know not where. The victory as there trumpeted, and now cele- 
brated, of which he was part gainer, consisted of two portions— the 
destruction of the colonization cause — and the degradation of Ken- 
tucky, his native stale. The death of the Society was signalised by 
a subscription of six thousand dollars on the part of its friends ; and 
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tliR infamy of Kentucky was illustrated by the ready stepping forward 
of four of her sons to confront and confound the ingrate who cojii- 
iiicnccd his career of manhood by smiting Ijis parent in the face. 
Who made the defence, may be surmised from Mr. Tiiompson's bit- 
terness — I will not trust myself to repeat his name. But this ihou- 
s.iiuls can testify — that never was a great cause more signally success- 
(iil — never were folly and wickedness more thoroughly beaten inlo the 
(liibi — never did any community heap more cordial and unanimous 
applause upon an eflbrt of greai and successful eloquence. 

And now, Sir, (said Mr. B., addressing Dr. VVardlaw, the Chair- 
ninn of the meetijjg) — I repeat the expressions of my regret, that 
ilicsc last moments allowed to me should have been re(piired for any 
oliier purpose than that which so sacredly belonged to thein. Ex- 
hausted by a series of most exciting, and to me perlectly new con- 
tcnlions, 1 am altogether unecpjal to the task, which 1 should yet es- 
teem myself degraded if I did not attempt in some way to perlbrm. 

To this large committee which has so kindly taken up this subject — 
so consideraiely provided for every contingency — so delicately con- 
sidered all my wishes, and even all my weaknesses — lo these respect- 
ed genllemen surrounding us upon this platform, whose conduct amid 
very peculiar circumstances has been towards me, full of candor, 
honor, courtesy and Christian kindness, it would have been most 
^ross ingratitude, to have forborne this public expression of my regard 
and cordial thanks. 

For yourself, Sir, what can T say more, or how could I say less, than 
that in that distant countrv, which I love but too fondly, there are 
scores, there are hundreds, who would esteem all the trials through 
which this strife has led me, and all the weiglit of responsibility whicli 
my posture has forced me to assume, more than counter-balanced by 
the privilege of looking upon your venerated face. It is good to live 
lor iho whole world ; and it is but just to receive in recon)pense the 
\vorl(;'s thanks. 

And you, my respected auditors, whose patience 1 must needs have 
sn severely taxed, and who have borne with much that possibly lias 
tried you deeply, you who have given me so many reasons to thank 
yon, and not one to regret the errand that hrouglii me here; if in the 
eouise ol providence, you or yours, should be thrown on whatever 
spot iny resting place may be, you need but say, " 1 come from Glas- 
gow, and i need a friend," and' it shall go hard with me, but 1 will 
hnd a way to prove, that kindness is never thrown away. 

But even as we part, let us not forget that cause which has chained 
n*? Ikmc so long. We are free. Alas ! how few can utter these 
"^'i-ds with truth! We are Christian men. Alas ! what multitudes 
have never heard our Master's name. Oh ! how horrible must 
slavery be, when God himself illustrates the power of sin by calling 
11 liondage ! Oh ! how sweet should union with Christ be thought, 
^''lien he proclaims it <:;lorious liberty ! Piecdom and redemption arc 
i!> our hands ; the heritage in trust for a lost workl. It is not then 
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our own souls only, but our divine Lord, and our dying brethren, that 
we sin against and rob, when we mismanage or pervert this great in- 
heritance. We needs must labor ; but let us do it wisely. And 
though we may differ in many things, in this at h?ast we can agree, to 
importunejour heavenly Father to prosper by his constant biessins^ 
what we do aright, and overrule by his continued care all that we do 
amiss. (Cheers.) 

Mr. THOMPSON then rose amidst much cheering, and said, 
Sir, after the valedictory address to which we have just listened, it 
would ill become me to touch upon any topic calculated to disturb 
feelin«:s which I trust and believe that address has awakened in the 
breasts of this assembly. Sir, it is cny conviction, that I and those 
with whom it is my joy and honor to act, in the advancement of the 
cause of Universal Emancipation, are much misunderstood. We 
are represented as the violent, acrimonious, ferocious and sanguinary 
foes of the slaveholder ; when, if he could look into our inmost hearts, 
he would discover no enmity to him abiding there, but on tlie contra- 
ry, an earnest desire to promote his safely, his honor, and his happi- 
ness. If we act as we do, it is not that we love him less, but that we 
love truth and freedom more. It is not with us a matter of choice 
that we pursue our present course, but one of stern imperative duty ; 
because we believe that God will vouciisafe his blessing only to those 
who preach the- doctrine of an immediate, entire, and uncompromis- 
ing discharge of duly, leaving to Him the consequences flowing from 
obedience to His law. To discover truth wlierever it is hidden, 
should be the aim and effort of every rational mind, it has been my 
desire to arrive at truth upon the great question of Slavery ; and af- 
ter much investigation, and many conflicts, I have reached the con- 
cluision, that slaveholding is sinful ; that man cannot hold property in 
man ; that to do right, and to do it now, fearless of results, is the 
doctrine of the Bible ; and that a simple and strict compliance with 
the Divine Law, is man's noblest and safest course. These being my 
settled views, I say to the slaveholder, give immediate freedom to 
your slaves. To the non-slaveholder, I say, preach a pure doctrine ; 
grapple with the prejudices atid fears of the community around you ; 
strive to raise the tone of public morals, and create a public sentiment 
unfavorable to the continuance of slavery. To the private Christian, 
I say, betake yourself to prayer, and die study of the Scriptures ; and 
invoke a blessing upon every righteous instrumentality for the over- 
throw of the abomination. To the minister of the gospel, I say, be 
bold for God ; cry aloud, and spare not, till the meicliants of the 
earth cease to make merchandise of slaves, and the souls of men. 

Much fault is found with our measures. What, Sir, arc our meas- 
ures, but the simplest means of making known oiir principles ? Hav- 
ing deliberately and prayerfully adopted certain views, we lake the 
ordinary, common sense, every day methods of making those views 
known, and of recomni nding them to the adoption of others. Be- 



iieviiig slavery to be sin, h it Strang^ that we liate it, and speak 
siroi)(;Iy resfjecting it ? Believing iiiunediaie emancipation a duty^ is 
it strange that we pray, and preach, and print abont it? That we 
lako all peaceful means of making; known the great trnth ; of war«- 
'wvi, Mien against the dai!;z;er of delay ; and exhorting thenj to rcpetjl- 
aiice ? Tiie abolilionisls have done no more. To have done less, 
would have beeji to prove themselves nnfailhful to the high and 
lie;iven-born principles they profess. They court invesiigatinn. They 
s'^after ilieir publications on the winds to be read by all. They have 
mi an office nor a book that is not open to the inspeotion of all. 
Their language to all who suspect their moiives or their designs is, 
"search us, and know our hearts; try us, and know our thout^hts \ 
and see if there be anv wicked way in us." If in the ardor of their 
zoal, and inherited infirmities, and surrounded by influences, from 
which none of us are exempt; they sometimes apply ei)ithots and 
hriiig charges with too little discrimination, " soaielhing should be par- 
doned to the spirit of liberly something granted to the advocates of 
ouirnged humanity ; to those, who, remembering them that are in 
bonds as bound with iliem, plead as, for mothers, children, sisters, and 
broihcrs ; at present lost to all the joys and purposes of life. Sir, I 
iliiiik it hard that on all occasions like these, the lieaviest artillery should 
be levelled against the abolaionists, and the small arms only directed 
tigninst the slaveholder. I call upon those who act with such gentle- 
nt^^s towards the hitter individual ; who are so fearful of doing him 
'iijustice and so readily to discover in him any thing that is amiable in 
character, or extenuating in conduct, to exercise some small portion 
*|| the same candor and kindness, and corjsideration towards the for- 
mer. Let not that man be most hateful in their eyes, who of all 
others is most earnestly engaged for the deliverance of the slave. 

A word before we part, for my honored co-adjuiors on the other 
=itlc of the Atlantic. Should this be the last address of mine ever de- 
livered and recorded for perusal when I am gone to give account of 
111)' sayings upon earth, 1 can with every feeling of sincerity aver, thai 
10 the best of my knowledge and belief, there is not to be {ownd on 
tile face of the earth at the present lime, engaged in any religious or 
benevolent enterprise, a body of men more pure in ilieir motives, 
more simple and elevated in their aim, more dependent upon divine 
■'^ui in their efforts, or, generally speaking, more unexceptionable in 
their measures, than the immediate abolitionists of the United States 
of America. It has been my high privilege io mingle much witli de- 
voted Christians of all denominations in my native land, and to enjoy 
ihc friendship of some of the noblest and most laborious of living 
plitlanthropists ; but I have not yet seen the wisdom, the ardor, the 
Humanity or tije faitli of the abolitionists of America exceeded. 

Another word and I have done. It is for one whom I love as n 
•'•rother, and to wliom my soul is united by a bond which death can- 
not dissolve; of one, who, timuoh still youncr, has for ten years toiled 
•vith unremitting ardor, and uniinpcached disinterestedness in llie cause 
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of the hlocciing slave ; of one, who, though accused of seattenng; 
around hiui firc-braiids, arrows and death ; though branded as a niad- 
luan, an incendiary, and a fanatic; though denounced b}' the State, 
'.Mid reviled by a portion of tlie church, possesses a soul as peaceful 
and as pure as ever tenanted our fallen nature. I speak not to exalt 
him or gratify his love of praise. 1 know he seeks not the honor that 
coineth frouj man, nor the riches that |)erish in the using. He looks 
not for his reward on earth. With the approbation of iiis conscience, 
lie is content; with the blessing of the perishing, he is rich ; with the 
favor of God, he is blessed forever. He seeks no monumental mar- 
ble, no funeral oration, no proud escutcheon, no partial page of histo- 
ry to perpetuate his name. He knows that when resting from his 
labot'd, the tears of an enfranchised race 

Shall sprinkle the cold dust in which he sleeps, 
I'ompless, and from a scornful world withdrawn : 
Tho laurel, which its malice rent, shall shoot, 
So watered, into life, and mantling throw 
Its verdant honors o'er his grassy tomb. 

That man is William Lloyd Garrison. Sir, I thank God for 
having given him to the age and country in which he lives. He is a 
Hian pre-eniinently (jualified for the mighty work in which he has en- 
gaged. May the God of the oppressed ble.*^s him, and keep him 
hutuble, and ch(?cr him onwards in his rugged path ! May his lion 
heart never be subdued ! ]\Iay his eloquent pen never cease to move 
while a slave breathes to require its advocacy ! Heaven grant, nnH 1 
can ask no more, that the wish of his heart mav be fulfilled ; and that 
the time may soon come, when, looking abroad over his beloved coun- 
try with the soul of a Patriot, and the eye of a Philanthropist and a 
Christian, lie shall not be able to discover in State, or city, or town, 
or handct, a linirerinfi; trace of a tvi'ant or n Slave ! 

I shall not, Sir, attempt (turning to the Chairman,) to express the 
feelings of my heart towards you, or my opinion of the manner in 
which you have discharged the duties of the Chair, through four of 
the evenings of this discus.sion. 1 CQrdially units with the gentleman 
opposite, in thanking you for the dignity and strict impartiality with 
which you have borne yourself. I know you look for the reward of 
your labors of love in another and a better world. In that world may 
we all meet ! There our jars and discords will be at an end. There 
we shall see, eye to eye ; and know, even as we are known. There, 
in the presence of one Saviour, our joys, our voices, our occupations 
will be one ; and there 1 trust that wV, who have been antagonists on 
onrth, will together meet and celebrate the glories of a common re- 
rcdemption from the sorrows and th.e sins of earth. (Mr. Thompson 
resumed his seal amidst loud and long continued cheers.) 

Mr. THOMPSON moved that the cordial tlianks of the meeting 
be given to the Rev. Dr. Wauolaw, for his able, dignified, and im- 
partial conduct in the chair, and also to Dr. Kidston, who ])residcd 
on Tliurs'day eveuij^g, which was carried with acclamation. 
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In res-ding the foregoing discusssion, we have been utterly 
astonished at the grossness and magnitude of the falsehoods — 
not to mention the numerous rniscolorings and misrepresenta- 
tions — which the reverend apologist for slavery has, with braz- 
en effrontery, unblushingly uttered even though aware of the 
iiict that they were to be published to the world. It would 
seem as If feeling the necessity of defending a desperate cause 
by desperate means, he iiad resolved to pour out his misstate- 
ments and inacuracles with such lavish liberality, ihat his oppo- 
nent would be absolutely unable, in the time alloted to him, to 
-correct them all, and thus contrive to make some of his false- 
hoods, because uncontradicted, pass for truth, and some of his 
distortions and perversions for fair representations. The event, 
we cannot help thinking, will show that he has presumed with 
far too much rashness on the supposed ignorance of the British 
people. Some of his falsehoods, mistakes, and misrepresenta- 
tions, which were either wholly unnoticed, or not fully answered 
by Mr, Thompson, for want, as he has informed us, of time to 
do it, we shall briefly notice here. 

First, however, we would call attention to the remark, that 
' he is not a slaveholder,' with which Dr. Wardlaw introduced 
Mr. Breckinridge to the audience, and in reference to it quote 
part of a letter from Dr. A. L. Cox of New York, to the edi- 
tor of the emancipator. * The. only knowledge I have on this 
subject,' says Dr. C.,'is what 1 derived from the confession of 
R. J. Breckinridge, extorted at an anniversary meeting of the 
Colonization Society in this city, in the spring of 1834.* After 
mentioning some of the circumstances which led him to speak, 
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the letter goes on to say, 'Just as Robert J. Breckinridge was 
on the point of speaking, one of tiie assembly inquired, ' Is lie 
a slaveholder?' The orator seemed somewhat disconcerted, 
but answered ^ I have that honor.' 

In the first evenin<^'s discussion, page 6, IVlr. Breckinridge 
says ti)at the Britisli people ' had sent out agents to America., 
who had returned defeated. They have failed — they admit they 
have failed in their object.' To say nothing of the accuracy 
which speaks in the plural number of a single individual, and 
which can easily be excused to one who in encountering him, 
probably felt that that individual was himself a host, — when or 
where has the alleged admission been made ? Never. No- 
where. The assertion is untrue. 

During the same evening, page 7, Mr. B. tells his audience that 
*of the twelve [free] states, at least four, Ohio, Indiana, Illin- 
ois, and Maine never had a slave.' What says the United 
States' census.'* In 1830, there were 2 slaves in Maine, 6 in 
Ohio, 3 in Indiana, and 747* in Illinois. In 1S20, there were 
190 in Indiana, and 917 in Illinois. In 1810, Indiana contained 
237, Illinois 168. In 1800, there were 135 in Indiana. But 
Mr. B. says, that 'since 1785, till this hour, there never had 
been one slave in any of these states.' 

'America,' he tells us, ' was the first nation upon earth, which 
abolished the slave trade and made it piracy.' See page 8. 
This will be unwelcome news to Messrs. Franklin and Armfield 
of Alexandira, D. C, whose standing advertisements in the 
Washington papers, offer cash for negroes of both sexes, from 
12 to 25 years of age, and announce the 'regular trips' twice 
a month, of their vessels ens;a2;ed in the slave trade between the 
District and New Orleans. It will be unpleasant intelligence 
in the city of Washington, where for $400 a year, the 'trade 
or traffic in slaves ' is licensed for the benefit of the canal fund. 
It will be news to the keepers of the prisons in the District, who, 
in their official capacity, carry on the slave trade by selling men 
♦ for their prison and other expenses, as the law directs.^ 

But Mr. B. means the foreign slave trade, not the domestic. 
The latter, indeed, may be licensed, and protected, and deemed 
honorable as it is lucrative. Those who engage in it, may be 

* Cont'd indented «pprenfices, but from the ronncclion in trliich it KtamU in the 
iwiisiift, we infer thM ilxey are virtually slave?*. 
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like Armfield and WooHblk, gentlemen ' of engaging and gracelul 
manners,' reported to be 'mild, indulgent, upright, and scrupu- 
lousyiionest,' but ihe fortign Wndo h piracy hy tbe law of the land. 
Very nieritorioas truly! and worthy of abundant eulogy! to 
prohibit piracy on the high seas, or the African coast, while sell- 
ing perjnission to do along her own coast, and on her own terri- 
tories, the same acts which, when ^!one abroad, constitute piracy. 
But to what does her abolition of even the foreign slave trade 
amount? Do her cruizcrs ever capture a slave ship? Sel- 
dom, if ever. Does she consent to such arrangements, in 
her treaties with other nations which are in earnest in their en- 
deavors to suppress the slave trade, as will prevent her flag from 
being made a protection to the detestable iraflic ? No. Tlie 
N. Y. Journal of Commerce, in a recent article very truly as- 
serts, that ' We neither do any thing ourselves to put down the 
accursed traffic, nor afford any facilities to enable others to put 
it down. Nay, rather, we stand between the slave and his de- 
liverer. We are a drawback — a dead weight on the cause of 
bleeding humanity.' And a late number of the Edinburgh Re- 
view, speaking of the application of the British Government 
to this, for its co-operation, says, ' Tiie final answer, however, 
is, that under no condition, in no form, and tvith no I'esiriciions, 
will the United Staien enter into any convention or treaty, or 
malcc combined efforts of any sort or Icind, with other nations 
for the suppression of the trade.' With what face, then, can 
she claim praise for having merely made a law, which she 
almost never executes, and to the execution of which, by oth- 
ers, she permits her flag to be used as a hindrance. 

The next assertion of Mr. B's that we notice, is the astound- 
ing one, that America, ' as a nation, has done every thing in her 
power ' for the abolition of slavery. See page 8. This, while 
the national domain is the home of slavery and the seat of the 
slave trade ! While the domestic slave trade, so far from being 
abolished by the National Legislature, as it may constitutionally 
be, is shielded and licensed ! This, while the moral power of 
the nation is slumbering, or if awake, arrayed to a great extent, 
in the defence of slavery ! That a man who values his reputa- 
tion — that a minister of the gospel of Mr. B's intelligence and 
knowledge of the country's condition and history in regard 
to this matter, should make such a declaration, is truly most 
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wonderful. Could he have expected it to be believed ? Could 
he have believed it himself? 

Mr. JR., page 15, by way of explaining why Mr. Thompson 
was so difterently received in Glasgow and Boston, applauded 
in the one place, and abused in the other, says that he took up 
the question of slavery as one of political organization. We 
give to this assertion, the answer of the editor of the Emancipa- 
tor. * This we pronounce utterly and unequivocally false. We 
were with Mr. Thompson, while he was in this country, as much 
probably as any other one individual. We were with him in 
private and in public, in the house and by the way, in the pub- 
lic convention and the public lecture, and we most solemnly 
<leclare, that wo never heard George Thompson, on any occa- 
sion, take up or discuss the question of American Slavery, * as 
one of civil organization.' He always discussed it primarily 
and essentially as a moral and religious question, and never went 
into its political relations and bearings, except to answer the ob- 
jections of cavillers and opponents. And we are astonished 
that R. J. Breckinridge should dare to make such an assertion, 
when, we venture to say, he never heard George Thompson in 
America.' 

The same editor has furnished a better solution than Mr. B's, 
of the — not very difficult — problem of Mr. Thompson's different 
reception in Boston and Glasgow. * For the same reason that 
Knibb, and Taylor, and Burchell did not meet with the same 
reception in Glasgow and Jamaica — because, and simply be- 
cause the slave spirit was diffused through the land, infecting 
and corrupting alike the leading influences of Church and State, 
so that Mr. T. could not condemn slavery and prejudice * in 
Boston as in Glasgow,' without constraining the conviction and 
the outcry from the implicated and the prejudiced, "so saying 
thou condemnest us also." ' 

* There is not a sane man in the free states, who does not 
-wish the world rid of slavery.' This Mr. B. states as his con- 
viction, page 15. Perhaps it is correct, but if so, there are a 
igreat niany insane men in the free states, or a great many who 
liave a very strange way of manifesting their wishes. The fact 
■is notorious, that Northern men who remove to the South, almost 
imiformly become slaveholders the moment their convenience 
•or pecuniary interest can thereby be promoted. 
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On page 20, Mr. B. accuses Garrison of having written placards to 
stir up a vnoh against him, when he lectured in Boston, in be- 
half of colonization. A charge more utterly false was never 
made, and it requires a great exercise of ciiarity to believe that 
Mr. B. did not, know its falsehood. It will have been seen that 
Mr. Thompson challenged proof of the accusation, but none was 
produced except the word of the accuser — evidence on which, 
any reader who compares his assertions in several other instan- 
ces, with facts, will place very little reliance. 

Another of Mr, B's accusations against * some of the friends 
of the Anti-Slavery Society,' is, that they procured a wfii lo 
take the two ' African princes,' who had been sent to the Mary- 
land Colonization Society to be educated, and that Elizur 
Wright was the instigator of the measure, on pretence that the 
boys had been kidnapped. See page 20. The truth of this 
matter as given in the Emancipator, on Mr. Wright's author- 
ity, is that, on learning that two native African boys, supposed 
to be slaves, were on board a schooner in New York harbor, 
bound for Baltimore, Mr. Wright made inquiries on board, and 
could only learn that they were brought from Africa by a pas- 
senger, and consigned to some one in Baltimore. To make sure 
of the means of prosecuting a legal inquiry, a writ was obtain- 
ed, but as soon as Mr. W. discovered that the lads were sent ta 
this country to be educated, he ordered the officer not ia serve it. 

The next slanderous charge uttered by the reverend delegate 
is, that Elizur Wright tried to stir up a mob' to liberate a fugi- 
tive slave confined in New York prison. The story of course 
is wholly false. 

In the second evening^s discussiorf> Mr. B, says,, page 34, the 
admission of a clause into the Constitution prohibiting the abo- 
lition of the slave trade for twenty years, ' was one of the 
biisfbtest virtues in the escutcheon of America.' A dark es- 
cutcheon, then, must be hers, if the protection of the slave 
trade for twenty years is the ' brightest' spot on it. The 'impor- 
tation of such persons,' &ic. (meaning slaves^) * shall jiot be pro- 
hibited prior to 1808,' says the Constitution. * The brighteei 
virtue in her escutcheon ! ' exclaims Mr. Breckinridge. 

' It was well known that the slavery existing in the United 
States was the mildest to be seen in any country under heav- 
en.' Page 34. Of this assertion of Mr. B., we have only to 
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say in the words of the Emancipator, ' It is '' well known that 
the slavery existing in the United States," isnot the mildest to 
be seen in any country under heaven," and to say so is demon- 
stration absolute of the most " unpardonable ignorance, or a pur- 
pose to mislead." Witness the lact, that the man who teaches the 
slave to read, or gives hini the religious tract, or the Bible even, 
does it at his peril. \\^itness the lact, on the testimony of the 
Snyod of South Carolina and Georgia, that the large majority of 
the slave population are ''heathen, and will .bear comparison 
with the heathen in any country in the world." Witness the 
slave-code every where — particularly the following, which is the 
law of Norlli Carolina, and in Georgia nearly the same, " that 
if any person hereafter shall be guilty of killing a slave, ho 
shall, upon the first conviction, suffer the same punishment as if 
lie had killed a free man " — (i. e. if any white man is witness, 
and will come forward to testify in the case, for the testimony 
of a milhon of colored men would go for nothing,) and " Provided 
always, that this act shall not extend to the ]}erson killing a 
slave outlawed, (and running away, concealment, and the stoalr- 
ing of a hog, or some animal of the cattle kind, to sueiaia life, 
outlaws him,) or to any slave in the act of resistance' to his law- 
ful oumcr or master or to any slave DYING UNDER 
MODERATE CORRECTION "—thus by the very law 
which prohibits, giving the master express license to kill as many, 
and as often as he pleases, provided he will only take care to do 
it, first, when no white men are present who will inform or testir 
fy against him, or secondly, when the slave is an outlaw ; or, 
thirdly, when he lifts his hand in opposition to his master, no 
matter how cruel the punishment or how base the design upon 
bis or her person ; or, fourthly, by " moderate correction." Let 
bim only see to it, that it is done in one or all of these ways, 
and under one or all these circumstances, and if reckless enough 
to- do so, he may kill ad libitum, and nobody to say why do ye 
so. Witness the fiict, trumpeted through all the papers within 
five years, that a Southern man seeing another passing across 
bis grounds in the evening, and supposing that he was a runa- 
way slave, shot him dead, because, although be hailed him, he 
did not stop — when lo ! it appeared that he had shot a white 
neighbor, and that, the wind being high, he did not hear, and 
therefore did not stop at the summons 1 — a striking illustration of 
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\h(i carelessness and perfect impunity with wliicli, as a matter of 
i'act, black men are and may be shot wlien attempting an es- 
cape from their thraldom. And, once more, witness the fact, 
that the way to emancipation is hedged up in this country so as 
it is in no other country under iiieaven," and then say what 
but " ignorance, or a purpose to mislead/' could lead to such 
statements ? ' 

< Perhaps the great reason against the exercise of that power' 
[to abolish slavery in the District of Columbia,] was, that it 
would inevitably produce a dissolution of the Union.' Put 
' this and that together.' * There is not a sane man in the free 
states, but wishes the world rid of slavery ; ' the free states 
contain * seven millions out of the eleven millions of the white 
population of the Union ; ' (see page 7,) ' a large minority in the 
slaveholding states, in some nearly one half of the population,' 
(seepage 13,) * are zealous!}/ engaged in furthering the abolition of 
slavery,' and yet the exercise by Congress of its constitutional 
power to abolish slavery in the national district would * ineviia- 
hly dissolve the Union.' Verily, the old proverb hath well said 
that a certain class of persons should have a good memory. 

Mr. B. sneers at ' Mr. Thompson's argument about the 
standing army employed in keeping down the slaves,' and de- 
clares that it was * complete humbug, founded upon just nothing 
at all.' Will the citizens of Southampton county, Virginia, who 
called in the aid of the U. S. dragoons to quell an insurrection 
a few years ago, corroborate his testimony? ' An ofliccr of the 
United States' army, who was in the expedition from fortress 
jMonroe, against the Southampton slaves in 1831, speaks with 
constant horror of the scenes which he was compelled to wit- 
ness. Those troops, agreeably to their orders, which were to 
exterminate the negroes, killed all that they met with, although 
they encountered neither resistance, nor show of resistance : 
and the first check given to this wide, barbarous slaughter grew 
out of the fact, that the law of Virginia, which provides for the 
payment to the master of the full value of an executed slave, 
was considered as not applying to the cases of slaves put to 
death without trial. In consequence of numerous representa- 
tions to this effect, sent to the ofiicer of the United Slates' army, 
commanding the expedition, the massacre was suspended.' — 
Child's Oration. 
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And what says Mr. B. to this assertion of John Q. Adams, 
that were it not for- the protection of the western frontier against 
the Indians, and of the Southern slaveholder against his human 
* machinery,' tliis country would scarcely have any need of a 
standing army. Is tiiat * complete humhug ' too? 

Mr. 13. ventures to say that ' tliere are not ten persons in the 
whole state of Kentucky, holding anti-slavery principles, in the 
Garrison sense of the word.' Page 40. We know not how 
many there may be now, but in 1835, a constitution of a state 
society, framed on anti-slavery principles, * in the Garrison sense 
of the word,' was signed by more than forty persons. 

Mr. B. tells about a minister who was driven, he says, from 
Groton, Mass., by the storm of abolitionism, and who seems to 
have Hed to Baltimore, doubtless, seeking a congenial climate. 
See page 40. But Mr. B. forgot to mention the many cases in 
which the slave spirit, ' like a storm of lire and brimstone from 
hell,' has driven faithful pastors from their charges, just for the 
crime of praying and preaching now and then for the enslaved. 

Mr. B. says of a document from which his opponent quoted 
certain Maryland laws that placed the ' benevolent colonization 
scheme ' in any thing but a favorable light, that It was said in 
America, and he believed truly, to contain not the laws, but only 
schemes of laws which never passed the Assembly. See 
page 47. On this the Emancipator remarks, ' This was never 
alleged against ihe pnmphlet. The pamphlet contains the 
laws precisely as they stand in the statute book of Maryland, 
as Mr. B. would have seen had he ever taken the trouble to 
compare them. And for him to make such assertions, without 
ha^^ing done so, is only another instance of " unpardonable 
ignorance, or a purpose to mislead." ' 

In the third evening's discussion, Mr. B. asserted, page 50, 
that Mr. Garrison was among the first who opposed the Coloni- 
zation Society, ' on the ground that its operations were injurious 
to the colored race in America.' To this the Emancipator 
says, * This is partly true and partly not. The Society was de- 
cidedly opposed, at the outset, both by the colored people and 
by those who, up to that Umc, had been most active in promot- 
ing the cause of emancipation. \s early as August, 1817, the 
subject came before the " American Convention for Promoting 
the Abolition of Slavery," kc, at its session in Philadelphia. 
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This body, representing for the most part Friends, and made 
up of delegates from aboHtion and manumission societies in dif- 
ferent parts of the country, after a full discussion, appointed a 
committee on the subject. That committee reported, that 
" they must express their unqualified wish, that no plan of col- 
onization shall be permitted to go into clfect without an i/nmu^a- 
hJc pledge from the slaveholding states of a just and wise sys- 
tem of gradual emancipation ; " and they conclude their report, 
which was approved and adopted by the Convention with the 
following resolution : — 

" Resolved, As a sense of this Convention, that the gradual 
and total emancipation of all persons of color, and their literary 
and moral education, should precede their colonization." 

When the Convention met again in 1S19. the Pennsylvania 
society, in sending up a statement of its views and proceedings, 
warned the " abolitionists of our country to retain in view the 
lessons of experience, and avoid substituting for them, schemes 
however splendid^ yet of questionable result ; " and added, " for 
ourselves there is but one principle on w^hich w'e can act. It is 
the principle of immutable justice ! We can make no compro- 
mise with the prejudices of slavery, or with the slavery of pre- 
judice. The same arguments that are now urged against eman- 
cipation, unless the subjects of it be removed from our ter- 
ritory, were used with more plausibility when abolition was an 
experiment, yet they were combatted with success." 

Mr. B. says, page 52, it ' would be difficult, if not utterly 
impossible, for evidences of friendship to the Colonization So- 
ciety from an avowed friend of slavery to be culled out, as 
occuring within the last three or four years.' Says the Emanci- 
pator, " So far is this from being true, that the most decisive 
evidences of this sort are found, within the last three or four 
years. Scarce a pro-slavery mob, or speech, or meeting, dur- 
ing this whole time, but has contained, in one and the same 
breath, a condemmnation of abolition and a comendation of col- 
onization." 

After quoting the resolution against the Colonization Society, 
in Boston last year, Mv. B. remarks, ' that the verbiage of this 
resolution, showed its parentage. No one who had ever heard 
one of Mr. Thompson's speeches could, for a moment, doubt the 
authorship of the resolution ! ' This is a small mistake indeed, 
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and among so many great ones, scarce meritsanoticejbut to show 
that Mr. B's sagacity in conjecture, exceeds not much his ve- 
racity in assertion, we just mention in passing, that the * author- 
ship of the resolution ' belongs 7iot to Mr. Thompson. 

*The abolitionists,' says Mr. B. page 54, have been going 
about, from Dan to Beersheba, not only attacking and vilifying 
the whites, for proposing to colonize the blacks, with their own 
free consent ; but equally attacking the blacks for availing them- 
selves of the ofier.* An assertion utterly false, and wickedly 
slanderous. 

On page 55, Mr. B. introduces an extract from an address of 
some of the Cape Palmas Colonists to their friends in America, 
for the purpose of showing the prosperity of the Colony. In 
connection with this, let the following letter from a colonist be 
read : — 

* Cape Palmas, May 5th, 1834. 

Dear Mother, — I write you with regret. It is true, I wrote 
to you of my passage, how I enjoyed it. I spent a very agree- 
able time, and also on my first arrival ; but now I am distressed, 
and all Mr. C's family also. * * * O ! I am sorry ! ye^?, sorry 
that I ever came to this country. It is true, mother, had I 
taken your advice, I would not have been here. I have suffered 
and all my family, and Mr. C's family too, and we still continue 
to suffer. Not a cent of money have any of us got. Now, 
mother, if you can get any gentleman to advance the amount of 
three hundred dollars, or two hundred and fifty dollars I will 
work for them for it four years. I will serve as a waiter in 
a house, or any thing at all, to pay for it. My wife says she 
would maintain herself and sister, if that could get her home 
once more, for here they can do nothing, for we are not able, 
the country is so sickly — we have been sick ever since we have 
been here — * * * I \vill serve any way or at any thing. I will 
sell myself as a slave^ for the sake of getting HOME once more. 
Try for me, if you please, for my family^ s sake. If I was by 
myself, I might scuffie for myself.' 

In a subsequent letter, dated August 3, 1834, this same wrlt- 
et communicates the additional intelligence, that Mrs. C * died 
of grief.' 

* Every benevolent and right thinking person must see, that the 
scheme of colonizing Africa by black men, is necessary to en- 
lighten Africa, and prevent the extirpation of the black man 
there.' So says Mr. Breckinridge. Doubtless it was to en- 
lighten the poor natives, and prevent their extirpation, that a 
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brisk traflk in rum, tobacco, gunpowder, and spear-pointed 
knives, has been carried on with them by bhick men colonized 
in Africa — that nine pound balls from ' a gun of great power ' 
were discharged into a body of eight hundred men, standing 
within sixty yards, pressed shoulder to siioukier, in so compact 
a form that a child might easily walk upon their heads from one 
end of the mass to the other ' and ' every shot literally spent 
its force in a solid mass of living human flesh * — that by fraud 
and injustice the colonists excited the hostility of the Africans, 
and stirred up a war witli King Joe Harris, which resulted in the 
slaughter of numbers of the ignorant barbarians, who were un- 
able to cope with the superior arms, and discipline, and mili- 
tary prowess of the American blacks — the * missionaries in the 
holy cause of civilization, religion, and free institutions.'! 

' America,' says i\rr. B., * was christianized by colonization.' 
Yea, verily ! and in this case we have another precious exam- 
ple of the enlightening, civilizing, and christianizing influence 
of colonies. The poor Indian hasi felt, and faded away before 
it, along the Atlantic-shores, and still the * missionary ' work is 
going on at the far southwest. Ask the Seminoles and the 
Creeks if colonization has not Christianized America. Ask 
the shades of Metacom, and Canonicus, and Sarsacus ; ask the 
feeble remnants of the mighty tribes which once dwelt from the 
lakes to the Gulf, and from the ocean to the Alleghany, and 
learn of them the process of christianizatton which colonies 
have introduced into America. Is it by a similar process that 
' colonizing Africa by black men,' is to ' prevent the extirpation ' 
of the natives of that continent ? 

'The climate' of Africa Mr. B. says, page 58 'suits the 
black man, while hundreds of white men have fallen victims to 
it.' And how many * hundreds of black men ' have fallen vic- 
tims to it ? Those especially who have gone from the North- 
ern states, have found it as fatal as have the whites themselves, 
nor has it been very remarkably healthy to any portion of lbs 
colonists. 

Mr. B. is very certain that colonizing Africa will destroy the 
slave trade. He says the colonists ' would put an end to the 

* See Gurley's Life of Ashmun, page 139. 

t Speech of Henry Clay. Tenth Annual Report of tlic American Colonitation 
Society. 
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trade tlic moment ilicy were able to chastise tlie pirates, or make 
reprisals on tlie nations to wliicli tliey belonged. Nothing is 
plainer, than that any nation that will make reprisals, will have 
none ofliie inhabitants stolen. If reprisals were made efTective, 
the slave trade would he immediately stopped.' A Christian 
mode of reforming vices and removing evils, truly ! ' Any nation 
that will make reprisals!' So, if Peter steals John's child, 
John must steal Peter's by way of reprisal, and that will put a 
stop to the mischief at once ! And why not reprisals prevent 
all other kinds of violence, as well as man-stealing ? If an Eng- 
lishman shoots a Frenchman, let a Frenchman shoot an Eng- 
lishnjan in return, and the quarrel is settled, and peace restored! 
For ' nothing is plainer, than that any nation that will make re- 
prisals, will have none of the inhabitants ' shot. Does past his- 
tory sustain this doctrine? Do present facts sustain it? No 
longer let our clergy preach, that *all they who take the sword, 
shall perish by the sword.' ' Nothing is plainer,' than that 
those nations ' which take the sword ' to ' make reprisals,' •' will 
have none of the inhabitants ' injured by the sword. But 
where is the need of colonies ? If the * Foulahs ' will only 
steal as many men, w'omen, and children, from the ' laloffs,' as 
the latter from the former, ' nothing is plainer than that these 
two tribes will have none of the inhabitants stolen.' Do the 
various African tribes never make reprisals? How happens it 
then, that the slave trade, and the whole business of man-steal- 
ing has not been long since suppressed ? 

' On one hundred leagues of the AiVican coast,' says Mr. B., 
* it is already to n great degree suppressed ' by the operation of 
the colonization societies and their colonieg. To this the 
Emancipator says, * These statements are far, very far from true, 
and we can account for them only on the ground of " unpardon- 
able ignorance, or a purpose to mislead." Again and again 
have we been assured, and on colonial colonif.ation authority too, 
that the trade still goes on in the vicinity of the colony as brisk- 
ly as ever, nay, that it is even prosecuted within the limits of 
the colony, and in sight of Monrovia itself Indeed, at this 
very moment the colony, instead of being able to suppress or 
destroy the trade, is in danger of being itself destroyed by it, 
and is sending out its appeal to this country for help, praying 
that some " American vessels " may be sent upon the coast lu 
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sei'/iG the traders, and to protect the colony. Let our friends in 
this country and in England peruse the following extracts from 
the Liberia Herald just received in this country, and then say 
what shall be thought of the man or the men who, in the face of 
sucli and similar testimony repeatedly received, can unblushingly 
pretend that on one hundred leagues of the African coast, the 
trade is already to a great degree suppressed ? " 

Extracts from late Liberia papers, received at the ofliceofthe 
N. Y. Commercial Advertiser : — 

*' Slave Trade. — This nefarious traffic is asrain liftins; its hor- 
rid head in our vicinity, and increasing in a fearful ratio. With- 
in one hundred miles of the settlement, there are at this very 
time, at least /owr factories for the purchase of slaves, and one 
of them not more than eighteen miles oil"! The consequences 
are most severely fell by the colony. It is now impossible to 
purchase rice, at any rale that would not starve the most fortu- 
nate man. In our immediate vicinity, it is reported, slavers 
have lately given the natives a musket for four cross ! the retail 
price of which, in the colony, is six dollars I To the Spaniards, 
in view of a succesfui voyage, the profits of which are so enor- 
mous, goods are of no value ; but it is far otherwise with us. 
The natives, like other men, disposed to get the most for their 
articles, will of course sell to those who will give the highest. 
This being the case, we ask, hoiv are the people of this colony 
to live 1 We have sometimes thought if the people of the 
United Slates once knew the inconvenience to which the slave 
trade subjects us, and what an effectual check it is upon the 
advancement and prosperity of the colony, and how little of 
those surplus and useless millions, whose proper place of depos- 
ile has created so much contention, that without an exception, 
saints and sinners, politicians, philosophers, colonizationists, and 
abolitionists, anli-colonizationisls, anti-abolitionists, and anti-al), 
would rise up, and with one general voice decree, that a small 
armed vessel shall ply between Sherbro Islands and Kroo coun- 
try, and thus effectually protect a few poor OUTCASTS, while 
millions of their brethren are faithfully slaving to enrich us at 
home.*' 

And so, notw^jthstanding the Paradise to which they have 
gone, and their free consent " to go, they are " poor outcasts " 
when they get there after all ; and the very trade which they 
were sent to abolish, is in a fair way of abolishing them, unless 
government vessels go out to their aid 1 ' 

Of the remark said to have been made by him at the coloni- 
zation meeting, in 1834, that certain emigrants to Liberia * were 
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coerced away, as truly as if it had been done with a cart-whip,' 
Mr. B. rsays ' it was an unfair report, got up by Mr. Lcavitt, the 
editor of the IN, Y. Evangelist, to serve a special purpose.' 
The Emancipator answers the assertion thus, * This passage has 
been quoted and re(juoted in this country, in times and ways well 
nigli innumerable, but, to the best of our knowledge, it was 
never before pronounced an unfair report, either by Mr. B. or 
any other individual. And now, while we leave Mr. Leavitt to 
answer for himself on the question of its fairness, we take the 
liberty to say, that if unfair, it will not relieve Mr. B. of diflicul- 
ty. For if the report be fair, and jMr. B. did say the things 
attributed to him, why then, as every body knows, lie said what 
was true. If, however, it be unfair, and he did not say those 
things, tiien as every body knows, he did not say what was true, 
and wliat, if he had spoken the truth, he would have said. For 
that they were " coerced away as truly as if it had been done 
with a cart-whip," every body knows to be fact.' 

Mr, hcavitt^s Note to the Editor of the Emancipator. 

' In reply to Mr. Breckinridge's allegation, that I " got up" a 
report of his speech, to serve a special purpose," I will only 
say, that Mr. Breckinridge did prudently to go across the Atlan- 
tic before he made that charge. My character as a fair re- 
porter, will not be affected here by such insinuations. 1 have 
no doubt that the report in question gives the ideas Mr. B. 
uttered, mostly in the very language he used. My recollection, 
in this case, is very distinct, and the words taken down at the 
time. 

JOSHUA LEAVITT. 

Mr. B. says, that 'in many instances the bad laws had be- 
come worse, and good laws liad become bad, solely through the 
imprudent conduct of Mr. Thompson's associates.' Some of 
the most urighteous, barbarous, and abominable laws ever enact- 
ed in this land, whose rulers have so long occupied the * throne of 
iniquity,' and been so ofcen and so deeply guilty of ^ framing 
mischief by a law,' are citeH in Stroud's Sketch., a work publish- 
ed several years before ' Mr. Thompson and his associates' had 
commenced their ' imprudent ' measures. Those laws certainly 
were not occasioned by their imprudence. It is nearly a hun- 
dred years at least, since these ritatutos of pandemonium began to 
disgrace American legislation. 
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In the fourth evening's discussion, Mr. B. asserts, page 88, 
that theN Y. Observer and Boston Recorder, ' print more mat- 
ter weekly tlian ail the abolition newspapers in America, put 
together, do in half a year.' It is really matter of aptonishment, 
that he should venture the utterance of such a glaring falsehood. 
He ought to have learned to keep at least within the bounds of 
probabihty in his fictions. There were at the time when his 
assertion was made — to say nothing of the monthlies — not 
loss than eight or nine wecMy anti-slavery papers, some of 
which circulated more widely than the Recorder, and not 
much less widely than the Observer. If we do not mistake, 
Mr. B. told a story at least forty or fifty limes as large as the 
truth, and we are by no means sure that the proportion is not 
much larger. 

Mr. Thompson, for the purpose of showing what the aboli- 
tionists are doing in one department of their work, produced 
copies of the Slaves Friend, Anti-Slavery Record, Anti-Slave- 
ry Anecdotes, Human Rights, Emancipator, Liberator, New 
York Evangelisf, Zion's Herald, Zion's Watchman, Philadel- 
phia Independent Weekly Press, Herald of Freedom, Lynn 
Record, New England Spectator, S:c., and an Anti-Slavery 
Quarterly. Of these, Mr. B. said ' some of them were, he be- 
licved, long ago dead ; some could hardly be said ever to have 
lived ; some were purely occasional ; the greater part as 
limited in circulation, as they were contemptible in point of 
merit. Not above two or three of the dozen or fifteen that had 
been produced before them were, in fact, worthy to be called 
respectable and avowed abolition newspapers.' Now for the 
truth. JSlot one, of them was ' long ago,' or is now ' dead.' Only 
one of them is ' purely occasional ' — the Anti-Slavery Anec- 
dotes — but, with that exception, all are now alive, and nearly 
every one has a circulation as extensive as that of the Record- 
er — some, as already stated, still more extensive. And beside 
these which Mr. Thompson exhibited, there are several other 
weekly and monthly anti-slavery publications, which are neither 
dead, nor likely soon to be. The Philanthropist, (its publica- 
tion suspended indeed, for a short time by the destruction of its 
press, but soon to be resumed,) the Friend of Man, the Ameri- 
can Citizen, the Vermont Telegraph, the Middlebury Fre« 
Press, the Vermont State Journal, and a number m.o«j, weekly, 
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and some monthly periodicals arc ' avowed abolition newspa- 
pers,' some of tliem devoted almost nxclusiveiy to tliis cause, and 
all 'respectable' both in character and extent of circulation. 
Some of ihem are of tlic very hi<!;hest order in point of ability 
and merit, of the weekly periodicals of the country. Mr. '1'.. 
therefore, instead of cxaggeratina; in regard to the number of 
tlie abolition papers, fell con'^iderably short of the truth. 

*Was he [the inhabitant of fiOuisiana] to be told then, that 
he should turn ofF his slaves ?' &lc., asks Mr, B., pa^e 90, Cer- 
tainly not — at least, not by abolitionists. They propose that the 
slaves should be permitted to remain on the plantations and 
work as free laborers, where their services will be needed, and 
will be mutually advantageous to themselves and their employers. 

Mr. B. denies, page 90, that any person legally free, ' was 
ever sold into everlasting slavery,' but his denial is only another 
evidence of the facility with which he can utter, not only gross 
falsehoods, but falsehoods which contradict notorious facts, and 
which of course cannot escape detection. Mr. T. has fully ex- 
posed this falsehood, by presenting documentary evidence of the 
fact denied. 

Of Mr. B's declarations, on page 91, to which we refer the 
reader, the Emancipator says, ' All this, if not " gratuitous 
folly," is at least, unfounded and reckless assertion, which we 
have scarcely ever seen equalled.' 

We ask our readers to turn back, and read again the para- 
graph on page 97, ending ' io COERCE such emigration, might 
ItaMOST SACRED DUTY.' This has frankness at least, 
if it has no other good quality to recommend it. But it is the 
frankness of tlie tyrant, w'ho, confident of his pow'er to effect 
his purposes, fears not to avow theui, how^ever iniquitous or 
abominable. And if there be frankness in lettinjrout tlie de- 
sign, there is most unblushing impudence in calling its execution 
^ a sacred (Jut ]/.' What utter heartlessness too, and what obli- 
quity of moral vision docs it exhibit. And this man dares to 
rank himself with the friends of the colored peo-|)le ! Such a 
friend as the Holy Inquisitors of Spain, to the heretical Protes- 
tants, whom they deem it their ' sacred duty to coerce ' with 
rack and fire, to a renunciation of their heresies. Such a friend 
as Louis XIV., to the Huguenots,- -James I., to the Puritans, 
and Charles H., to the Scottish Covenanters. 
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Oil page 98, Mr. 13. inlrodiices wlint he calls a speech of Mr. 
T. at Aii(!ov<M', as reported hy a sliulcnl in the TI»eological 
Seminary. iMr. T. has met this anonyuioii'j report willi couiiter 
ti'siiinony, not aiioiiymoiis, hut we will adii tliat of tl)c editor of 
the ICinancipator, wIjo says. ' iMr. J>. although so often pretend- 
in;; that he iiad uo i!ocuu\e!Us, k.c., iiere read the false and dis- 
iDiicd account of Mr. Tiiouip.son's speech on this occasion, 
jMiblished at the time in the Boston Courier, and signed C. 
(laving; been there at the time, we iiere record our testimony to 
(lie fact of its being lalsc and distorted in its representations.' 

Mr, B. on page 109, alludes to what Mr. Tiionipson has said 
' about Dr. Sprague having pan of iiis church curtained round 
for })ersons of color,' and says he notices it ' only because it was 
Sold as a specimen storyJ In tl»e same conncctioti he evidently 
(Mideavors to create the impression that the religious privileges 
of the free colored people arc equal to those of the whites. On 
t'>*.3, tiie Emancipator remarks, ' We can testify to the truth of 
i'lo story in regard to Dr. Sprague's church ; and although every 
churcii does not separate the blacks from the whites with so 
iinich care, or in precisely the sanje way, yet it is strictly true, 
that almost, without exception, the separation is made and care- 
fully kept up, and this not only in the ordinary worsliip of the 
Sabbath, but even when llie church gather about the tKble of 
ilieir crucified and common Lord, to partake of the emblems of 
his dying love.' And after admitting that colored men have, in 
a few instanccii', heen admitted to theological seminaries, and lo 
a scat in ecclesiastical bodies, the editor adds, and truly, as all 
familiar with the facts can testify, ' Such instances, however, 
arc few and far between, and whenever they do occur, the in- 
dividuals concerned are, in many ways, made to feel their infe- 
riority and to know i/icir jilacc. The impression made by Mr. 
l^'s representation would be, as a whole, incorrect.' 

Mr. B. asserts, page 1 10, that the free blacks ' in nearly every 
part of America,' enjoy all civil riglits ^ to a degree utterly un- 
known to millions of British subjects,' in various parts of tlie 
empire, and ^ even in England itself.' 'it would be easy,' says 
the Emancipator, 'to show that he is wrong in several particu- 
lars.' And then, as one, refers to the fact, that the colored man 
i> not secure in his rights or person, but may be dragged into 
slavery, even from free states, without a jury trial. This one 
fact is certainly sufikieni to disntore Mr. B's assertion. 
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'Rut,' says Mr. B. * If any rights have hccn denied th«eni,' 
as for instance, tfiat of })rcachlng the gospel, ' which Virginia 
had lately done,' it was all owing to the fury of aholition. Sec 
page 110. Yet Stroud cites a law of Virginia, dating hack as far 
as 1819, and heing then but the re-enoctment of a law before 
in force, whicii rendered all assemblies of slaves and free ne- 
groes in a meeting house or other place by night, or at any 
.school for teaciiing reading and writing, by day or night, unlaw- 
ful assemblies, and subjects any person, slave or free black, 
found in them, to the punishment of twenty lashes, by order 
of a justice of the peace. Stroud, page 89. 

Mr. B. in tho true colonization spirit, takes occasion to slan- 
der the colored people, accusing them of 'insolence and inn- 
prudence,' and of ' insulting females in the streets of our cities,' 
and ' setting up claim of perfect domestic equality with their 
masters,' &tc. See page 114. We give the Emancipator's note 
on this wicked accusation, which is as cruel as it is false. 'This 
whole representation is false. Nothing can be more so. The 
modest deportment and the spirit of forbearance manifested by 
the colored people, from the outset, has been of the most marked 
as well as praiseworthy character, and in instances not a few, 
has secured to them the approbation of avowed enemies of the 
anti-slayery cause.' We add our own testimony, so far as our 
observation has extended, to the truth of this statement. 

In the fifth evening's debate, Mr. B. complains, page 120, that 
Mr. 'Thompson ' did not tell them that none of the ministers in 
twelve whole states were or could easily be slaveholders, see- 
ing they were not inhabitants of a slave state.' And why should 
he. Would not the mere knowledge of the fact, that ' they 
were not iidiabitants of slave slates ' render it unnecessary that 
his hearers sliould be parliculary informed that they w^re not 
slaveholders? Does Mr. B, believe that the people of Glas- 
gow supposed Northern ministers to be generally slaveholders? 
We s^y general 1.1/ , for we should not dare to assert that ' none ' 
of them ' were,' whether they ' easily could be ' or not. If we 
have not been misinformed, and we believe we have not, it has 
been our fortune, good or ill, to hear a northern slave.'iolding 
minister preach, a minister too, whc ^e pastoral charge was in 
th« very cradle of ihm free, nation. 



* The overwhelming mass of American ministers/ ?ay3 Mv. 
\l ' never owned a shivc. and ihnse who iiad, were excejnions 
from the general rule.' Mr. T. h;is demolished this position 
Willi a most tremendous broadside of e\'itl('nc-e. We add the 
following quotation, which we find in the Emancipalor, from a 
document published a few months ago, by the Synod of South 
Carolina and Georiria, ' The number of our ministers is but little 
more than half the number of our churches, and of those min- 
isters 710^ one fifth siisiaiu any 'pastofal relation.'' The num- 
ber of ministers is about 100, and many of them are obliged 
to devote a part or the whole of their time to teaching, /^rr???- 
2 z?^'-, or some other secular employment, to procure a support for 
their families.' Farming we ail know, means in the slave states, 
' slaveholding and slave-driving.' 

i\lr. 13. seems very indignant at the declarations of his oppo- 
nent, and Moses Roper, (a colored man who had been prcsenS 
at some of the meetings which Mr. T. addressed,) that slaves 
in America were owned, not only bv ministers and church 
members, but even by churches themselves. He calls Roper's 
statement, ' the poor negro's silly fiilsehood,' and says, page 123, 
' U there be above five congregations in all America, that own 
slaves. I never heard of them.' He then mentions three of which 
he has heard, all in the Southern part of Virginia. The Eman- 
cipator, in a note on this pari of Mr. B's speech, rensarks, ' True, 
it is not the general practice for churches or ecclesiasticnl socie- 
ties at the South, to own slaves as church property, yet we sup- 
pose that the practice is by no means uncommon ; and the proof 
is threefold : first, that a number of instances of the kind arc 
actually known ; second, that when such instances do occur, 
they never produce any special sensation in the public mind — 
arc never spoken o( as special nnd extraordinary cases, and 
never subjects such church to rcj)roof or the loss of ecclesiasti- 
cal fellowship with other churches ; and third, that ministers 
very generally at the South hold slaves, and that oftentimes 
when they are unable to buy for themselves, some kind friend 
makes them a present of one or two for house servants ; and if 
to the ministry, why not the church ? ' It then goes on to en- 
umerate two instances, beside those admitted by Mr. B., of 
churches holding slaves, and one of a becjuest of slaves to the 
Mls^rionary Society, [A, B. C. F. M.] and gives also an adrer- 



lisoiiiciit ofliic sn!e of ccrlain ])i'0|)oriy ' belonging to iho estate 
(A' the late Row Dv. Tnunan,' inciuding land, * a library chicfli/ 
(hcoloii-lral,^ and ' tivcnfi/sevni negroes, two niulcS; one horse, 
and an old wagon.' The note tlius continues, ' And when these 
noliees appeared in the Son! hern prints, no l)ody was struck with 
aniazenient ; no j^rotestaiion was given to the public that they 
were extraordinary eases; no christian minister or christian 
newspaper, as we are aware, ever lifted their voice against them 
as rare cases, or bore iheir testimony against them as being as 
monstrous as they were rare. What then is the inference? 
Why, th;it such things, if not general, are yet never regarded 
as sinsrular or uncommon. Now add to these, and others that 
might 1)0 named, the cases admitted by Mr. B., and to this, add 
the fact that Mr. Paxton at least felt that his church in Virginia 
could emancipate the Jifiy slaves they owned, but loould not, 
and tlien say whose statements have most of the '-'silly false- 
hoods " about them, those of Mr. B., orthe despised but honest- 
hearted neo:ro ? ' 

Mr. 13. seems to regard it as a mighty grievance, that when 
there are so few slaveholding ministers, church members, and 
churches in America, his opponent sliould charge the guilt of 
slavery upon the whole American church. But why is not the 
whole church guilty, if any of its members persist in committing 
the sin, and yet are regarded as worthy members, in regular 
standing.^ — if any of its ministers with hands polluted by the 
aboir.inable thing, are still allowed, without any ecclesiastical 
censvUT, not only to dispense the bread of life from the store- 
house of God's word, but to distribute the emblems of Christ's 
body and blood, to those who come around the table to com- 
memorate a Saviour's dying love ? — if any of its branches, 
claiming to hold God's image as property, and treating as 'chat- 
tels personal,' their Saviour, in the person of *' one of the least 
of these' his ' brethren,' are fellow-shipped ns sister churches, 
and unreproved for their iniquity? 'Who dare pretend,' asks 
the Emancipator, ' That the American church does not uphold 
and countenance christian slaveholders in their conduct ? True, 
there are individuals, and individual churches not a few, who 
do not, but who bear a faithful testimony against them. But 
how is it with the governing influences of the church ? Their 
character and their acts, and not those of a minority, however 
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large or respectable are the cbararter and llic acts of tlio 
church. What then k the position of the i^overnins; influences 
of the American church in regard to American siavery ? It h> 
that of protection and countenance. The proceedincs of the 
last General Convention of the Baptists, and tlie last General 
Conference of the i\fethodists, and the last General Assembly 
of the Presbyterians are our confirmation — and they are "confir- 
mation strong as holy writ." At this very moment, these three 
bodies stand before the world as the three great Patrons and 
Protectors of American slavery. Deny it as they will, the sains 
of the oppressor, the hire kept back by fraud is in their coffers, 
the blood of the oppressed stains their garments, and they refuse 
to confess or forsake their sin/ 

Mr. B. would doubtless have thought it very uncharitable to 
cause a large army of Israelites to turn their backs before their 
enemies, and suffer a shameful and disastrous defeat, just be- 
cause there was one Achan in the camp. 

We cannot but think that the reverend disputant rather unfor- 
tunate in his reference to the book of Drs. Cox and Hoby, (see 
page 128,) for information about the connection of the Baptists 
with slavery. In looking there for light on that particuh' ^ /mt, 
the reader might chance to stumble on some things about the 
wicked prejudice against the black rnan, as well as some senti- 
ments in regard to the treatment of slaves and free blacks gen- 
erally, that would ill accord with the expressed notions of the 
Presbyterian delegate. 

On page 133, Mr. B. introduces a letter, published in the N. 
y. Observer, and signed Truth, which represents the negroes of 
South Carolina as ^ generalh/ well fed, well clothed,' and enjoy- 
ing ' the means of religions instruction,'* liud declares that 'great 
and increasing efforts are made to instruct them in religion, and 
elevate their characters.'' We request our readers to turn back 
and read the wliole letter, and then to compare it with the fol- 
lowing extracts from a report on the subject of the religious in- 
struction of the colored people, published in 1834, by the Synod 
of South Carolina and Georgia. ^ We believe that their (the 
colored population's) moral and religious condition is such, as 
that they may justly be considered the heathen of this christian 
country, and will bear comparison with heathen in any country 
in the world.' 
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'Tlic negroes arc destitute of tlie privileges of ilie gospel, and 
ever will be, under the ])resent slate of things. There were 
some exceptions to this, the Synod say, and they '^rejoice" in 
it ; hut ahhough our assertion is broad, we believe that, in gen- 
eral, it will be found to be correct.' 

' Tlicy can have no access to the the scriptures. They are de- 
pendent for their knowledge of Christianity, upon oral instruc- 
lion. JFave they tlien that amount of oral instruction, which, 
in their circumstances, is necessary to their enjoyment of the 
gospel ? Tlicy haoe not. From an entire state beyond the 
Potomac to the Sabine, and from the Atlantic to the Ohio, there 
are, to the best of our knowledge, not iivelve men exclusively 
devoted to the religious instruction of the negroes.' 

The report then goes on to say that ' the negroes do not have 
access to the gospel through the stated ministry of the whites,' 
tliat ' a very small proportion of the ministers in the slave- 
holding states, jjf/T/ any attention to them/ that ' they have no 
churches, neitlier is there sufficient room for their accommoda- 
tion in white churches,' and that, in some cases, for want of a 
place within, ' the negroes who attend, must catch the gospel as 
it escapes by the doors and windows.' ' We venture to say,' 
the report continues, ' that not a tiveniieth part of the negroes 
attend divine worship on the Sabbath. Thousands and thou- 
sands hear not the sound of the gospel, or ever enter a church 
from one year to another J 

The report says too, that they ' do not enjoy the privileges 
of the gospel in private, at their houses, or on their planta- 
tions. If the master is pious, the house servants alonc^ and 
frequently few or none of these attend family worship. In 
general it does not enter into the arrangement of the planta- 
tions, to make provision for their religious instruction. We 
feel warranted, therefore, in the conclusion, that the negroes 
are destitute of the privileges of the gdspel, and mutt continue 
to be so, if nothing more is done for them.' 

* We are astonishod,' say the Synod, ' thus to find Chris- 
tianity in absolute conjunction with Heathenism^ and yet con- 
ferring few or no benefits.' 

Our readers, after comparing the above with the letter read 
by Mr. B., can decide how mucli right the author of that let- 
ter had to sign it ' Truth.' 



Mr. B., page 155, endeavors to escape the force of the im- 
jiiensc weigfit of evidence with which his antagonist presses 
him to the earth, hy sneering at the witnesses as ' obscure,' and 
for aughl that could be known, 'fictitious persons,* aUhough 
the names are generally given, and yet he quotes evidence to 
sustain himself, which is absolutely anonymous. See page 132. 
The Emancipator pertinently asks, ' Can Mr. B. tell us "vvha 
" Truth " and " A New England man " are ^ Or are the per- 
sons as " fictitious " as their stories ? ' 

Upon Mr. B.'s assertion that Mr. Thompson's testimonies 
were of this worthless character, the Emancipator has the fol- 
lowing note. 'We beg our readers to stop here, and go back 
and count the documents, and they will find that the very re- 
verse of what Mr. B. has stated is the fact; and that while 
Mr. B.'s main proofs are, first, his owi assertions, and, second, 
the assertion of individuals, or of anonymous writers in parti- 
san newspapers, Mr. Thompson's vinin proofs are the formal 
resolutions and declarations of ecclesiastical bodies, and of 
those wlio represent the governing influence in church and state, 
and that the testimony of individuals, so far as it is used, is 
brought in only as confirmatory of the other.' 

On page 158, Mr. B. attacks Mr. J. A. Thome of Kentucky, 
with characteristic virulence, because, in a speech at an Anti- 
Slavery meeting, that young man had boldly exposed the abom- 
inations of slavery in his native state. For this act his slan- 
derer calls him ' the ingrate who commenced his career of man- 
hood, by smiting his parent in the face.' But he cautiously 
avoids attempting — what he was doubtless sensible would be a 
somewhat difficult task — to disprove the statements of Mr. 
Thome. It is a little remarkable that the facts stated by Thome, 
and denied by Mr. B. and his brother at the time, were con- 
firmed abundantly by an article published in the Western Lu- 
minary, a Kentucky paper, on the very day on which Mr. 
Thome made his statement in New York. Thus without any 
concert or arrangement, tw^o witnesses at a long distance from 
each other, testified to the same facts, and unfortunately for the 
credibility of Mr. Breckinridge, those were the facts which he 
was almost at the same time stoutly denying;. Other witnesses 

of unimpeachable veracitv, have since attested the same facts, 
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and now Mr. B.'s impotent cilbrts to discredit Mr. Thome, 
only serve to show his own vexation, mahgnity and falsehood. 

We do not protend to have noticed all the slips of Mr. B.'s 
' unruly member ' in this discussion, or to have pointed out 
every instance in which he has labored with all that ability and 
ingenuity which we readily admit he possesses, to create false 
impressions on the minds of his audience ; but enough have 
been pointed out to show in some measure, the degree of con- 
fidence which ought to be reposed in his veracity as a witness 
and his candor and fairness as a reasoner. 

A few trifling errors into which Mr. Thompson has fallen, 
we feel bound to correct ; in proceeding to which, however, 
we cannot but remark that considering the shortness of the time 
which Mr. T. spent among us, the amount of labor which he 
performed in lecturing, addressing conventions, debating, &c. 
&c. and the large portion of his time necessarily consumed in 
social intercourse with his extensive circle of acquaintance — 
nay, the very considerable share of it which was required for 
the mere answering of appjications to lecture, which came from 
every quarter ; we are actually astonished at the extent and 
minuteness of his information, the mass of facts and documents 
which he has contrived to collect, and what is more, at the 
general — the almost uniform accuracy of his knowledge of 
American aflairs. The reader has seen how completely fur- 
nished he was, how armed at all points, and ever ready to lay 
his hand on the very weapon which was needed at any stage of 
the conflict, whether to parry the blow aimed at himself, or to 
send home to his antagonist's bosom, a vigorous thrust which 
neither the dexterity of sophistry could elude, nor the buckler 
of brazen falsehood ward off. Indeed the mass of his docu- 
ments, and the readiness and aptness to the purpose with which 
lie used ihem, seems to have been one of the chief causes of 
the bitter vexation which his opponent continually betrays. 
That he should have fallen into a few mistakes is nothing sur- 
prising — that he should have fallen into so few, is indeed won- 
derful, and proves the industry and diligence with which he 
labored at times when from the fatiguing nature, and great 
amount of his public eflbrts, one would have supposed he must 
have been obliged to indulge in perfect repose. But to the 
errors. 
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He stated the first evening., page 12, that there were i>.ow, 
exclusive of the publications of the Anli- Slavery Society, one 
liundred newspapers boldly advocating the principles of aboli- 
tion. There are,' says the Emancipator, ' about that num- 
ber friendly to our cause, and that occasionally speak in our 
behalf, but not that boldly advocate our principles,' or, as per- 
haps would be the more accurate mode of expression, that do 
not boldly advocate our principles, in their application to the 
subject to which we apply them. 

On the second evening, Mr. Thompson in speaking of the 
New York State Anti-Slavery Convention, page 30, said there 
were 600 delegates at Utica the first day, and that when driven 
away by a mob, these went to Peterboro', and were there join- 
ed by 400 more, making 1000 in all. Tn reality, it was esti- 
mated that nearly or quite 1000 went to Utica, and of these 
only about 400 went to Peterboro'. The error is indeed im- 
material. 

In the fourth evening's debate, Mr. T. alluding to Kaufman's 
slanderous story about him, calls Kaufman ' the son of a slave- 
holder, and heir to slave property.' Such was supposed to be 
the case, and we were not aware that this supposition was er- 
roneous, till we met, in the Emancipator's note to this remark 
of Mr. T., an intimation that this report had been contradict- 
ed. ' Mr. K. is from Virginia,' says the note, ' but we believe 
not a slaveholder or heir to slave property.^ : 

These are all the errors we have observed in the statements 
of Mr. Thompson, and these are of so little moment that we 
should not have considered them worthy of notice in his oppo- 
nent. 

It is perhaps unnecessary in concluding, formally to acknowl- 
edge, what the reader cannot fail to have perceived, our large 
indebtedness to the editor of the Emancipator for aid in the 
preparation of this appendix. The truth is, our hands are at 
this time so plentifully filled with business, that we have had 
but little time, to spare for this work, and were glad to avail 
ourselves of the labors of one who had, lo such good purpose, 
just gone over the ground before us. 

C. C. BURLEIGH. 

Boston, Sept. 22, 1836. 



